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PREFACE. 


Tux account of the Peninsula of Scandinavia, and of the 
life of its people, given in these volumes, is the result of a 
serics of journeys made at different times, from 1871 to 1878, 
embracing a sojourn in the country of nearly five years. 

From the beginning, my intention was to write something 
more than a mere narrative of travel. The object of my jour- 
neys was to make a study of the physical characteristics of the 
country, and to closely observe the manners and customs of its 
inhabitants, by participating in the home-life of all classes. I 
felt sure that no such description could be faithful unless 1 
so won their affection and confidence that they would consider 
me as one of themselves. In pursuance of this purpose, I ac- 
quired some knowledge of their languages, knowing that there 
could be no genuine sympathy between the raral population 
and myself, and I should obtain no real acquaintance with 
them, if we could not converse with each other. 

In order to become thoroughly acquainted with the country, 
I travelled in an irregalar course, by routes often crossing each 
other, and at different seasons of the ycar, either from the Dal- 
tic to the Polar Sea, or from the east to the west. I have ob- 
served the whole coast from Iaparanda to the extreme north- 
eastern point of Norway, a distance of 3200 miles, the greator 
part of it both in winter and in summer; and, besides, I have 
sailed on almost every fjord, whose shores have in the aggre- 
gate an extent of 3000 miles or more. 

I have paid special attention to the prehistoric and Viking 
ages, and have availed myself of the most recent researches of 
the Norwegian and Swedish archmologists in that direction, 
and of the illustrations lately published, to aid me in eluci- 
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dating those eubjects, as thcir remains throw much light on 
the character and customs of the present inhabitants—prob- 
ably tho most independent, honest, and faithful of the Euro- 
pean nationalities. 

I have depended solely on personal observations for my in- 
formation, and the reader may be assured that my descriptions 
of primitive customs are not taken from hearsay, but from the 
evidence of my own eyes. On scientific points I have con- 
sulted the highest local authorities. 

‘My illustrations are mostly, the portraits entirely, from pho- 
tograplis, which have been taken exclusively for use in this 
work. Those representing winter scenes in Lapland are the 
work of a Swedish artist—Lasse Bergman—who has visited 
that country. 

The title of the book is derived from one of the most 
striking phenomena in the north of the country, and one 
which I witnessed with wonder and admiration on many 
occasions, . 

T have adopted the spelling of cach country when referring 
to the names of places and people, ete.; but, as the Swedish 
and Norwegian languages are very similar, and both now in a 
state of transition, gradually conforming the spelling to one 
standard, no confusion will result from this plan. 

I submit this work to the public, with the hope that they 
may share with me in the interest attaching to the Scandi- 
navian people and their country. 

I cannot refrain, before sending these volumes to preas, from 
thanking my old friend and publisher, Mr. Murray, for the 
kind and liberal manner in which he has always attended to 
my interests in the publication of ny books of travels. 

Laut B. Du Cuan. 

Tonvon, Oetuber, 1881, 
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THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 





CHAPTER I. 
Characteristic Features of the Peninsula of Seandinavia, 


Tnere is a beautiful country far away towards the iey 
North. It is a glorious land; with snowy, bold, and magniti- 
cont mountains; deep, narrow, and well-wooded valleys; bleak 
plateaux and slopes; wild ravines; clear and picturesque 
lakes; immense forests of birch, pine, and fir trecs, the solitude 
of which seems to soothe the restless spirit of man; large and 
superb glaciers, unrivalled elsewhere in Europe for size; arms 
of the sea, called fjords, of extreme beauty, reaching far in- 
land in the midst of grand scenery ; numberless rivulete, whose 
erystal waters vary in shade and color as the rays of the sun 
strike upon them on their journey towards the occan, tumbling 
in countless cascades and rapids, filling the air with the music 
of their fall; rivers and streams whieh, in their hurried course 
from the heights above to the chasm below, plunge in grand 
water - falls, so beautiful, white, and chaste, that the beholder 
never tires of looking at them; they appear like an enchant- 
ing vision before him, in the reality of which he can hardly 
believe. Contrasted with these are immense areas of desolate 
and barren land and rocks, often covered with Loulders which 
in many places are piled here and there in thick masses, and 
swamps and moorlands, all so dreary that they impress the 
stranger with a feeling of loneliness from which he tries in 
vain to escape. There are also many exquisite sylvan laud- 
Scapes, 80 quiet, so picturesque, by the sea and lakes, by the hills 


and the mountain-sides, by the rivers and in the glades, that 
VoL. L tid 
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one delights to linger among them. Large and small tracts of 
eultivated land or fruitful glens, and valleys bounded by woods 
or rocks, with farm-houses and cottages, around which fair- 
haired children play, present a striking picture of content- 
ment. Snch are the characteristic features of the peninsula of 
Seandinavia, surrounded almost everywhere by a wild and au- 
stere coast. Nature in Norway is far bolder and more majes- 
tie than in Sweden; but certain parts of the coast along the 
Baltic present charming views of rural landscape. 

From the last days of May to the end of July, in the north- 
ern part of this Jand, the sin shines day and night upon its 
mountains, fjords, rivers, lakes, forests, valleys, towns, villages, 
hamlets, fields, and farnis; and thus Sweden and Norway may 
be ealled © The Land of the Midnight Sun.” During this pe- 
riod of continuous daylight the stars are never seen, the moon 
appears pale, and sheds no light upon the earth, Summer is 
short, giving just time enough for the wild-flowers to grow, to 
Dloom, and to fade away, and barely time for the husbandman. 
tw collect his harvest, which, however, is sometimes nipped by 
a summer frost. A few weeks after the midnight sun has 
passed, the honrs of sunshine shorten rapidly, and by the mid- 
dle of August the air beeomes chilly and the nights colder, al- 
thongh during the day the sun is warm. Then the grass turns 
yellow, the leaves change their color, and wither, and fall; the 
swallows and other migrating birds fly towards the south ; 
twilight comes once more; the stars, one by one, make their 
appearance, shining brightly in the pale-blue sky; the moon 
shows itself again as the queen of night, and lights and cheers 
the long and dark days of the Seandinavian winter. The time 
comes at last when the sun disappears entirely from sight; 
the heavens appear in a blaze of light and glory, and the 
stars and the moon pale before the aurora borealis, 

Scandinavia, often have I wandered over thy snow-clad 
mountains, hills, and valleys, over thy frozen lakes and riv- 
ers, seeming to hear, as the reindeer, swift carriers of the 
North, flew onward, 2 voice whispering to me, “Thon hast 
been in many countries where there is no winter, and where 
flowers bloom all the year: but hast thou ever seen such glo- 
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tions nights as these?” And I silently answered, “ Never! 
never!” 

This country, embracing nearly sixteen degrees in latitude, 
is inhabited chiefly by # flaxen-haired and blue-eyed rave of 
men—brave, simple, honest, and good. They are the deseend- 
ants of the Norsemen and of the ngs, whe in the days of 
old, when Enrope was degraded by the chains of slavery, were 
the only people that were free, and were governed by the laws 
they themselves made; and, when emerging from their rock- 
bound and stormy coast for distant lands, for war or comjuest, 
were the embodiment of courage and daring hy land and sea. 
They have left to this day an indeliblo impression of their 
character on the cpuygics they overran, and in which they 
settied; and Englai isdhdebted for the freedom she possesses, 
and the manly qualities of her peoplo—their roving dixposi- 
tion, their love of the sea, and of conquest in distant lands— 
to this admixture of Scandinavian Llood, which, through he- 
reditary transmission, makes her prominent as descended chief- 
ly from Anglo-Seandinavians and not Anglo-Saxons, . 

We will now travel from one end of this land to the other, 
crossing it many times from sea to sea, over well-made roads 
and wild tracts, in summer and in winter, and linger among its 
people. 








Ba 
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CHAPTER IL 


From London to Giteborg.—Native Hospitality. —A Swedish Dinner, Strange 
Dishea,—Railway Travel in Sweden—A mode! Dining-room.—Picturesyue See- 
nery. 


Tw the latter part of May, 1871, I sailed from New York for 
England ; and carly in the beginning of June, at three o'clock 
in the morning, [ drove from iny London hotel, and went on 
board the weekly steamer bound fur Sweden, After one of 
those long drives which give to the stranger an idea of the 
vast size of that marvellous city, 1 found myself by the Mill- 
wall Docks, and just in tine to jump on board the boat, which 
wus passing through one of the locks. The weather was thick 
and foggy, aud we steamed slowly and carefully down the 
Thames. The river, as usual, was crowded with vessels of all 
nations, coming from and going to every part of the world. 
Our destination was Goteborg, in Sweden. There were few 
passengers, and all except myself were Swedes. 

The fog increased, and at night became so dense that there 
was danger of running into some of the fishing-smacks, great 
nambers of which were in our course. The Swedish captain 
‘was very courteous, and spoke English perfeetly. I never 
heard him utter an oath; before partaking of his meals he 
used to bow his head and silently ask a Llessing—a custom 
which I found almost universal in Scandinavia. 

This part of the passage was not so quick as we expected, 
on account of the fog, and, moreover, the vessel was very slow. 
On Snaday morning, about ten o'clock, the sky suddenly clear- 
ed, and the weather remained fine to the end of our voyage. 
In the afternoon we saw the coast of Jutland, which was low, 
and appeared bleak and sandy; in the evening we passod the 
Skau light-honse, situated near the extreme northern part of 
Denmark, and witnessed a most beautifnl sunset—the deep 
yellow glow which followed the disappearance of the sun re- 
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minding me somewhat of the zodiacal light at the cyuator; at 
ten o’clock the twilight was so strong that we couk! sec only 
Jupiter and three stars. 

Early on Monday morning we came in sight of the barren, 
granite-bound coast. Soon afterwards our steamer ascended 
the Gita-elf (river), and at five o'clock we were along-side 
one of the quays of Giteborg, after a voyage of three days. 
Our baggage having been examined by the custom-honse of- 
ficers, I found quarters at the Hotel Gotha Killare, the best 
in the place, but inferior to many hotels of lees pretension in 
smaller Swedish towns. Goteborg, ealled by the Euglish Got- 

enburg, is the second city of Sweden, and is its principal 
seaport." It has a population of seventy-six thonsand, and is 
situated on the western coast, in 7° 42° T was impressed 
at once with the cleanliness of the plac camels, passing 
through the middle of the streets, reminded one of seme 
Duteh towns, but the architecture of the houses was deeid- 
edly French, the people living chiefly in apartrients, while 
the villas were of the English style. 

Thad obtained letters of introduction from err Stenersen, 
the minister of Sweden and Norway at Washington, and, while 
passing through London, had received others from the former 
consul in New York, and from other friends. Among the 
letters was one addressed to a leading firm in Gite 
senior partner, Herr W. Was amember of the First Chan- 
her of the Dict. I was struck by their amiability and retine- 
inent, and hy the quiet and unpretending mauncr in which 
they sought to help me. The softness of their pronunciation 
modified the exeellent English they spoke; and they gave ine 
“Welcome to Sweden! welcome to Seandin 

There are three ways of going from Giteborg to Stockholm 
—by railway, which takes twelve hours, by water, from sea to 
sea, or by post etations. If the traveller can command the 
time, the steam canal aud lake route is preferable. It requires 
two or three days, but affords an excellent opportunity te see 
the conutry without being wearied ; and most of the steamers 
are very comfortable. 

“But you must take dinner with me, 





























said the eldest broth- 
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er of the house ; “for you cannot go before to-morrow worn- 
ing; we have only one train a day to Stockholm.” Thue, 
at my entrance upon Scandinavian territory, I was made ac- 
quainted with the hospitality of its people. 

We dined at 3 ru, and I found, but too late, that it was 
proper to wear a dreas-coat and a white cravat, even when din- 
ner is served so carly in the day, and that in this respect the 
Swedes are very particular. I had the honor of escorting the 
hostess to the dining-room. Dinner in Sweden is invariably 
preceeded by a sméryds, a serice of strange dishes eaten as a 
relish. 

T was lod to a little table, called smérgdésbord, around which 
we all clustered, and upon which I saw a display of smoked 
reindeer ineat, cut into sniall thin slices; smoked salmon with 
poached eggs; fresh, raw, sliced sulmon, called graflaz, upon 
which salt had been put about an hour before; hard-boiled 
eggs; caviaro ; fried sausage ; a sort of anchovy, caught on the 
‘western coast ; raw salted Norwegian herring, exceedingly fat, 
ent into small pieces; sid/sallat, made of pickled herring, small 
picces of boiled meat, potatoes, eges, red beets and raw onions, 
and seasoned with pepper, vinegar, and olive-vil ; smoked goose- 
breast ; encwnbers ; soft brown and white bread, cat into small 
slices ; Anéckebriid, a sort of flat, hard bread, made of coarse 
rye flour, and flavored with anisesecd ; stktadt bread, very 
thin, and made of the finest bolted flour; Lutter; gammal ost, 
tho strongest old cheese one can taste, and kummin ost, a 
cheese seasoned with caraway; three erystal decanters, con- 
taining different kinds of braénvin (spirits); renadt, made from 
rye or potatoes; pomeranes, made from renadt, with the ad- 
dition of vil of bitter orange, and somewhat sweet; and fin- 
kelbrdnvin, or unpurified spirit. Around the decanters were 
ranged tiny glasses, and the gentlemen of the party drank one 
or the other of these potations as an appetizer; the dishes and 
the spirits were alike strange to me. Everything was taste- 
fully arranged upon a snowy cloth—the plates, knives, forke, 
and napkins being placed as at a collation: but when, as the 
guest, I was invited to lelp myself first. 1 was at a loss how to 
begin; the meal was caten atancing. Observing my predica- 
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ment, the hostess came kindly to my reseuc, and helped her- 
self first—taking a piece of bread and spreading butter npon 
it, and then selecting tidbits with a fork, I kept up a conver- 
sation with the host, but observed the procecdings w all 
the time, in order to know what to do next; knives and forks 
were used in common. I began with bread, butter, and rein- 
deer meat, which were good; and secing that every one was 
enjoying the graflax, I resolved to try it; but the slice was 
hardty in my mouth before 1 wished Thad net made the 
periment. It was too late; T had to eat it; there was no pos- 
sibility of escape. My stomach was ready to give 
the only thing to be done was to swallow what I had 't 
a small glass of renadt, drank innucdiately afterwards, saved 
me. I did not repeat the experiment of eating graflax that 
day, nor for many days thereafter. The stnoked salmon was 
an improvement upon the graflax, but that was bad enough; 
the sillsallat, which is considered a great delicacy when the 
herrings are fat, I found to be palatable; and sundry other 
dishes J liked very much, the smoked guose-breast being par- 
ticularly delicate ; but F shall never forget my first impres- 
sions of the raw salmon. Afterwards 1 became very fond of 
sillsallat, and, in fact, of everything that was put upon a smér- 
gisbord, with the exception of graflax, which E can now eat, 
but have serious doubts whether I shall ever t 
joy. The Swedes regard it as a grcat del 
first salmon caught in the spring are dear, the graflax is con- 
sidered a luxury. 

The smirgas, however, was only a preliminary to the dinner 
—an appetizer. We went to a large table close by, and took 
seata, the place of honor on the right being assigned to me. 
The dinner and the wines were like those of any other country. 
At the beginning of the incal the host welcomes his guest 
with a glass of wine, then bows to the hostess and to him, and 
during the repast, host, hostess, and guests, glass in hand, bow 
also to each other, and sip their wine, It is customary for 
cach gentleman to escort back to the drawing-room the lady 
he takes to dinner; then follows the charming and invariable 
custom when every guest shakes hands with the hostess, say- 
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ing, Tack fér maten (thanks for the meal, or, literally, thanks 
for the food), to which she answers, Walbekommet (weleome to 
it). The same ceremony is repeated in honor of the host and 
the rest of the family ; and then the children follow, with the 
sane form of thanks addressed to their parents, thus being 
taught from their youth to be grateful to those whe aupport 
them. A general interchange of civilities enenes, often ac- 
companied by hand-shaking and the bowing of the guests to 
each other, and 2 considerable interval of time is occupied by 
conyersation before coffee is served. 1 was, indeed, at a loss 
to know the meaning of this hand-shaking, and accordingly 
neither gave thanks nor shook hands. So I had made two 
blunders on my first day: I had appeared at dinner without 
an evening suit, and had not expressed my thanks for the hos- 
pitality I lad enjoyed. 

The weather being delightful, a promenade was proposed. 
“You must seo our little park,” said the host and hostess; 
and I found that their praise of that beautiful pleasure-ground 
was not extravagant. This was the favorite summer resort of 
the inhabitants of Goteborg. It was tastefully Inid out, with 
paths winding through shrubbery and along the banks of a 
little river, and with flowers springing up everywhere in pro- 
a sinall fee was charged for admission, and carriages 
were excluded. The spring was said to be a week or ten days 
behindhand; but the hawthorn was beginning to bloom, the 
tilaes and the apple and horse-chestnut trees were in full blos- 
som; the poplars, elms, and lime-trees were flourishing; the 
oaks had just put out their young leaves; the grass was green, 
and the whole scene a lovely picture. Under a central pavil- 
ion a band of good musicians were playing; flocks of tame 
Sparrows were twittering around; beneath the shadow of tho 
trees hundreds of visitors were strolling, loanging, or convers- 
ing, taking refreshments at the little tables provided for the 
purpose, or exchanging the gentle courtesiea characteristic of 
this people. 

So passed the first day of my visit to Scandinavia. The 
charming family who had received me as their guest exacted 
a promise of another visit on my return to their city. 
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The railway from Giteborg to Stockholm was built by, and 
is under the management of, the Government; it is the main 
road from west to east, connects with the north and south and 
other points of Sweden, and also with Christiania: this and the 
grand trunk railway from the south are the two finest roads 
in Scandinavia. 

At six o'clock the next morning (June 13th), I was on my 
way to Stockholn—the distance being 42.6 Swedish amiles. 
The cars were similar to those in use in all the countries of 
Europe; only seventy pounds of luggage were allowed to cach 
passenger, and the charges on the amount in excess of this lim- 
it were very high. I was not permitted to take my gun with 
me, this being against the regulations, and it had to go with 
my luggage. After leaving Goteborg, the scenery at times re- 
minded me of that of New England. The country was barren 
and rocky in many places, and some of the fields were snr- 
rounded by stone walls, precisely like those commonly built in 
America; others were fenced with split wood. Little lakes, 
woods, swatnps, cultivated ficlds, and some magnificent oak- 
trees, were passed in succession ; the farm-houses were painted 
red. As we travelled farther inland, the vegetation seemed 
more backward, and the scenery became peculiarly Swedish— 
low, bleak barrens and polished granite hills showing the ac- 
tion of glaciers; forests, chiefly of fir, pine, and birch, alternat- 
ing with arable tracts, marshes, and long stretches of moor- 
Jand ; with here and there patches of sandy sil covered with 
boulders or stunted trees. 

Great care had evidently heen bestowed upon the construc- 
tion of the road, the bed of which had been solidly made, 
under the supervision of Government officers, with the best 
material. Economy was consulted in the management of de- 
tails; waste iron was gathered into heaps along the lino, every 
piece being preserved for remelting; even the oiling of the 
engines and the car-whecls was so performed as to prevent 
loss by dripping. The stations were kept in perfoct order, the 
naine of each being displayed upon its front in largo charae- 
ters, with its distance from Stockholm and from Giteborg: 
nearly all were surrounded hy flower-gardens, and the conven- 
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iences for the use of travellers were admirably arranged. The 
railway officers were studiously polite, and uniforms were in- 
variably worn by station-tnasters, conductors, porters, and other 
employés. At intervals of about three miles, little red houses 
had been erected for the use of the watchmen who guarded 
the road; these were numbered consecutively, and the business 
of each man was to walk half-way up and down the track, to 
sec if everything was in perfect order; at every croas-road a 
watcliman was also stationed, the Government regulations re- 
quiring the companics to adopt every precantion to insure 
safety. 

In the afternoon we stopped at a station called Katrineholn, 
one of the best. dining-places on any railway in Sweden. Hear- 
ing the ery, “Twenty minutes for dinner,” I rushed from the 
train and hurried to the matsal (dining-room), for the bracing 
air had given me an appetite. Remembering railroad experi- 
enees in Auicrica, I thought it not improbable that the stipu- 
lated limit of twenty minntes meant ten; hence my haste. 
Hut when I entered the hall, i felt ashamed of myself for 
having elbowed my fellow-travellers as I had done; every- 
thing was quict, orderly, and clean, and I stopped to survey 
the spectacle, impressed by its novelty. In the centre of a 
xpacious room, the fluor of which was spotless, was a large ta- 
ble, covered with a snowy cloth, upon which was displayed a 
varicty of tompting dishes, including large fish from the lakes, 
roast beef, lamb, chicken, soup, potatoes and other fresh vege- 
tables; different kinds of bread; puddings, jellies, sweet milk, 
cream, butter, cheese, and the never-failing buttermilk, which 
many ate firet, and before the soup. Every article of food 
was cooked to a tn, and the joints were hot, having just been 
tukeu off the fire. Piles of warm plates, with knives, forks, 
and napkins, lay ready to the travellers hand ; and the whole 
aspect of the place was tidy, cheerful, and appetizing; one 
inight have faucied a banquet had been spread for the enter- 
tainment of a private party. The purveyors had been ap- 
prised by telegraph of the exact time of our arrival; and, as 
the railway trains are punctual, unless delayed by sudden snow- 
storms or accidents, all was in readiness for us. I was mach 
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interested in observing the manners of the travellers; thero 
was no confusion; the company walked around the central 
table, selected from the dishes they liked best, and then, tuk- 
ing knives, forks, spoons, and napkins, seated themselves at the 
little marble tables scattered in the room, rising when they 
desired to help themselves again. I noticed particularly the 
moderation of the people: the portion of food each one took 
was not in excess of that which would have been served at a 
private table; and every person in the company seemed to re- 
member that his neighbor also might fancy the dish of which 
he partook. The sule of ardent spirits in the railway stations 
being forbidden by the Government, only beer or light wines 
could be procured, and these were served by alert and tidy 
young girls, From a large ecoffee-urn placed upon a table, the 
travellers helped themselves to that beverage ; milk was pro- 
vided without charge. 

The dinner concluded, and the given period of twenty min- 
utes having expired, we stepped up to a desk to pay the reck- 
oning, which was received by the girls; the price charged for 
this excellent meal, including coffee, was one rix-dellar and 
twenty-live Gre*—now it costs one rix-dollar and fifty dre: an 
additional sum of twenty-five Gre was charged for the bottled 
beer. I observed that the word of each guest was taken with- 
out question as to the quantity of wine, beer, or coffee he had 
consumed, and no one was at the door to watch the people go- 
ing out. Leaving the dining-room, I was more than ever im- 
pressed with the unfailing courtesy of the people. 

The scenery had become more and more beautiful, even be- 
fore reaching Katrineholm, the railway skirting a ‘picturesque 
narrow lake, well wooded with pine, fir, birch, and oak: some 
of the oak-trees, with their spreading branches, were striking 
features of the landscape. As we approached Sparholm, the 
seene grew finer—trich fields, groves, forests, lakes, and rivers 
passed before us in quick succession, forming a charming pan- 
orama, At six o’clock we reached Stockholm, and soon after 





* The rix-dollar ix now culled krona, divided in 100 dre, and is equivalent to 26 
cents, 
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my arrival I was comfortably settled on Gustaf Adolf Square, 
at the Hotel Rydberg, where from my windows I had a com- 
manding view of the royal palace and of the most lively part 
of the capital. 

The next morning, surprised at seeing the servant lay a 
bill upon iny table, I drew the natural inference that I was ex- 
pected to pay Ly the day, and accordingly tendered him the 
aimount necessary to mect the obligation; but, with much po- 
litencss and apology, le declined to receive the money, ex- 
plaining that it was the custom to present each guest with his 
bill daily, with a memorandum of the amount due on the pre- 
vious day—the purpose being to provide for the immediate 
correction of mistakes. This custom might be copied with 
advantage by hotcl-keepers in other parts of Europe. It is an 
honest lubit, and served still further to strengthen the good 
opinion 1 had formed of the people. 

My first call was at the American Embassy, where I was 
warmly weleomed by the minister resident, General C. C. An- 
drews, of Minnesota. No one has ever represented the United 
States with more credit abroad. During his seven years of 
residence in the country he won the respect of the imhabi- 
tants, and few foreign representatives have left behind them 
so any friends and pleasant recollections. Like myeelf, he 
sreat admirer uf the Scaudinavian people. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Stockhotm.—Firet Impression —Great Politeness.—Sociability of the People —Out- 
door Life—Charming Ladies. —Long Twilights.—Parks.—Beautiful Suburbs,—~ 
Sunday.—A Seat of Learning —Free Institutiona—Schools, 





A DELIGHTFUL impression is made upon the stranger, who, 
on a bright June day, enters the picturesque and charming 
city of Stockholm. Built partly upon cight islands, connected 
by bridges, in the short river which forms the outlet of Lake 
Mailar, it possesses romantic features unlike those of any other 
capital. 

The massive palace, the open squares, the museums, gardens, 
libraries, gcientific institutions, schools, churches, statues, and 
bridges; its splendid quays, which form the finest feature of 
the city, and at which vessels are continually loading and un- 
loading; the numerous miniature steamboats, which fill the 
office of omnibuses, carrying passengers to and fro, either from 
one island to another or to the main-land; and the abundant 
evidences of good government and prosperity, all combine to 
make it one of the most attractive of European cities. 

The lake is about seventy-five miles long, and studded 
with islands, over fourteen hundred in number, and its deep 
and indented shores are lined with towns, villages, hamlets, 
churches, ruins, chateaux, old castles, modern villas, farms, and 
meadows, alternating with huge masses of rock, wild and si- 
lent forests, and limpid rivers ; while its waters are ploughed 
by steamers and sailing-veasels on their way to or from the 
sea. The Baltic winds its way through a clustering archi- 
pelago and a charming fjord marked by the characteristic feat- 
ures of Swedish scenery. The city covers a great deal of 
ground, on account of its squares, parks, wide quays, and water, 
the latter running swiftly between the islands. Many of the 
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strects are narrow, without eidewalks, paved with cobble- 
stones, and badly drained, with gutters in the middle or at the 
sides in place of sewers; yet the town is clean. Most of the 
houses are high and stuecved, not unlike those of old Paris; 
but some quarters arc adorned by handsome residences. The 
sidewalks are bo narrow, even in some of the leading thorough- 
farea, that the custom is to take the left, and if by chance on 
the wrong side of the street, to yield the right of way. Tho 
oldest _qnarter is built on the island of Stadsholmen,* where 
the royal palace towers far above the surrounding houses. 
‘This is an extensive and noble structure, containing @ large 
library, many objects of curiosity, and a fine picture-gallery ; 
but in its neighborhood are found some of the ugliest and 
narrowest streets of Stockholm: there are very few handsome 
private city residenecs. The people rarely spend more than 
from a sixth to a tenth of their income for rent, and only a 
simall number vecupy houses of their own; the majority live 
iu apartments, as on the Continent, and only in the better 
houses is 2 concierge employed. As there are no names on 
the front-door to indicate the flat where the people reside, 
the stranger is often puzzled in the attempt to find the pergon 
upon whom he desires to call. The opera-honse has a very 
fine orchestra that would do eredit to London or Paris, Berlin 
or Vienna. The several theatres and other places of amuse- 
ment are sometimes closed in summer. There are also 
several sammer-gardens or parks; and to stroll in them, lis- 
tening to the music and looking at the crowd, is an unfailing 
source of pleasure. 

Kungetritdgirden is a very fine square, with large trees, and 
many varioties of flowers, and adorned by a beautiful fountain 
and bronze statues of Charles XII. and XIU. Berzelius Park 
is a charming spot, having a life-sizo statue of the great chem- 
ist in whose honor it is named. Strémparterren, ornamented 
with flowers and trees, is delightfully situated at the foot of 
the Norrbro Bridge, the stream running swiftly on either side. 


* The cight istands epon whieh the city is built are called Kungsholmen, Rid- 


dlurhalten, Helgeandsbolmen, Stadsholmen, Skeppsholmen, Kasteliholmen, Strdme- 
borg, and Djurgieden, 
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No stranger should fail to visit the hill called Mosebacke, the 
summit of which commauds the finest view of the city and its 
surroundings. 

There are several large hotels, with well furnished and com- 
fortable rooms, and their charges aro moderate. The most 
modern, the Grand Hotel, is not situated so pleasantly as the 
Rydberg, but is the only one that had an elevator and baths. 
Private houses rarely contain bath-roomis, and, as in most cities 
of Europe, people have to go to the public establishments for 
their ablutions, and the old-fashioned way of carrying water np 
was prevalent till lately. 

As the stranger wanders throngh the strects, lie notices 
numerous signs, upon which are written, “Rum fiir resande,” 
which excites the astonishment of an American or English- 
man unacquainted with tho language, who take these places to 
be ram shops; but they only announce “ Rooms for travellers.” 
The Swedes who come to the city on ceonomical principles 
generally lodge in them. 

The contrast of the business communities of Gitcborg and 
Stockholm is very striking; in the former the merchants at- 
tend strictly to their affairs dnring office hours, but in the 
latter the shopkeepers are often not found at their establish- 
ment during theso hours; and many of them pass much time 
daily at the cafés. 

Numbers of stores are kept by women, who manage their 
business exceedingly well, and are exainples of thrift, support- 
ing themselves and their families; in other cases the wives and 
danghters are helpmates to their husbands or fathers: in a word, 
unless wealthy, every member of a family helps in its support. 

I was surprised at the neatness of the apartments of tho 
humbler class of shopkeepers and other people; all tried to 
keep up appearances, and generally had some refreshment to 
offer, in the shape of @ cup of coffee or glass of wine, to 
friends and visitors. 

In Swedish or Norwegian, Herr corresponds to our word 
Siv, or Mr.; Fru, to Mrs.. Madam, wife. 

Young ladies of education are addressed as Friken ; former- 
ly the term was applied only to daughters of noblemen. 
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There are three titles of nobility in Sweden: Grefve, earl, 
being the highest ; Grefvinna, countess; Friherre, baron; Fri- 
herrinna, baroness—the words baron and baroness are also 
used. The last grade of nobility has no title, and is addressed 
ag Viilborne Herr, or Fra. 

In writing to an earl or conntese, one should address— 
Hégviilborne Ierr, or Hégvilborna Fra, with the name fol- 
lowing: high—well-born, Herr Grefve, or Fra Grefvinna; and 
the same to the Friherre or Friherrinna. 

To other persons the title should always be prefixed, as Herr 
Doetur, Herr Professor, or that of any other civil or military 
grade, All the sons, a8 everywhere on the Continent, inherit 
the title of nobility of their father; and if the daughters of 
noblemen marry wutitled gentlemen, they may add the title of 
their father to the name they assume. Strange to say, the 
word Mumscll, a corruption of the French Mademoiselle, and 
Madame, are used in addressing the people of the humbler 
class of society. 

Jungfru is spoken to farmers’ danghters and servant-girls. 
Hlicka is the general word for girl; tjenst flicka, servant-maid ; 
driing, man-servant. 

People of education address each other in the interrogative 
form, as, Will Hore A—— go with us? Does not Herr B—— 
think that it is very stormy? 

The personal form ni (you) is now getting more used. 

Du (thou) i8 used among friends. When two gentlemen 
wish to usc this term towards each other, they say, Skola vi 
liigga Vort titlarna? (Shall we lay by our titles?) They stand 
with a glass of wine and say, “SkAl brother,” and empty the 
glass to the bottom, after which they say “thanks.” 

There is a tone among the ladies of Stockholm and Sweden 
which is perfectly charming. Not only are young ladies of 
title and wealth thoroughly educated, but they are also 
taught to cultivate simplicity of manner and dress, which 
is shown by them in afterlife, and which gives them a most 
agreeable air of modesty and refinement. They wear but 
little jewellery, no matter what their station may be, and that 
of the simplest kind. Silk dresses are very seldom worn by 
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them, and even then generally not before they come out in 
society. 

The wearing of decorations is a little piece of vanity which is 
a prominent weakness among the Swedes, and, in fact, among 
all the nations in Europe except England. Military men 
are exceedingly fond of wearing their uniforms on all occa- 
sions. To an Englishman or au American, the first impression 
is that the country is under # despotic government; that the 
civil is, if not in name, in fact subordinate to the military 
power; fortunately the land is not groaning under such a 
curse. Freedom of speech and of the press aro untrammelled ; 
tho repeal or modification of any laws ean be freely discussed, 
and they are so framed that the liberties of a citizen cannot 
be at the mercy of the king or any arbitrary power; there is 
no secret police except that required for malefactors. There 
is no freer people in Europe than the Scandinavians; no pass- 
ports are required from any one, either coming to or going 
from the country. 

The better class of people of the cities were in mourning, 
as a mark of respect to the deccased queen. This dress for 
ladies was black, with white collar and cuffs, and white rnche 
in front ;.a white apron or short skirt is also worn, and the 
gloves must be black. Almost every gentleman had a black 
band on his hat, and black gloves and necktie; and many 
were in full mourning costume. 

One of the most striking of the peculiarities of the city 
is the air of cheerfulness and contentment which marks the 
manners of its people. In the streets, acquaintances are con- 
tinually saluting each other—gentlemen taking off their hats 
and making most graceful bows, their heads remaining uncov- 
ered while talking even to the humblest women. 

Extreme politeness and amiability are national characteris- 
tics, and belong equally to all classes—the poor saluting the 
rich, and the rich the poor. Refinement of manner is seen 
even in the servant-maids: these are treated with considera- 
tion, and there exists a friendly feeling between them and 
their masters. 


I was surprised, while meeting ladies of my acquaintance, 
VoL, L. a 
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not to receive the courtesy of recognition from them ; but I 
«learned that it was the invariable custom for a gentleman to 
bow first,and I had been apparently rude without being aware 
of it. 

The Swedes arc very strict in the observance of etiquette; 
the calls of a stranger are invariably returned the following 
day. As a nation they are the most polite people in Europe ; 
they arc not very demonstrative, but will often go a great 
deal out of their way to render a stranger a service. 

The sociability of all classes is characteristic. Whole fam- 
ilies and parties of friends are seen dining together at the res- 
taurants in the suburbs of the city, or groups of pleasure-seck- 
ere amusing themselves in the parks, Merchants invite their 
aequaintances to spend the day at their picturesque and un- 
pretending villas, which overlook the waters of the lake or 
fjord ; and these are often the scene of simple and unostenta- 
tious merriment. 

When a large company is invited to a dinner, the guests 
eat, cither standing, or with their particular friends seat them- 
selves at little tables in a cosy corner in some of the parlors, 
or on the piazazas. The hostess and her daughters do the 
honors with charming grace and simplicity, serving one, or 
urging another to come to the table, or to take something 
more. There is generally a little specch-making—the health 
of one or more of the company being proposed by the host. 
These dinners have the advantage of being comparatively 
informal. 

It is the custom, at the end of a repast, for the honored 
guest, or for the person who stands highest in the social scale, 
to how and propose the health of the host and hostess in a 
few words, 

There is hardly any Swede, who has any claim to education, 
that does not speak at least one,and generally two foreign lan- 
guages; and, if with time he has forgotten to apeak them fla- 
ently, he can nanally read and often write them. After the 
Russians, they are the best linguists in Europe. 

Though the official correspondence is in French, and more 
persons in the higher circles speak that language better then 
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others, I noticed that, among the rising generation, German 
and English were more studied. . 

Summer is the best season to visit the city. The month of 
Sune—especially the last two wecks—is the pleasantest time 
of the year, as many of the people have not yct gone inte the 
country, and the inhabitants then make the most of the fine 
weather, Rich and poor pass their Ieisure houra in the 
open air, and in the afternoons and ovenings the pleasure- 
gardens and parks are thronged; good bands of musie play: 
and, while the strolling citizen or stranger listens, he may ait 
at little tables, where beer, coffee, soda-water, Swedish punch, 
and other refreshments are served. Whole families—father, 
mother, children, uncles, aunts, cousins, or friends—spend many 
of their evenings there. Every one is neatly dressed ; there 
is no roughness, and no vulgarity. 

The breaking of the long winter opens the ico-bluckade to 
the North; and at first the docks are lively with the loading 
and unloading of vessels bound for the ports of the Baltie, the 
Gulf of Bothnia, St. Petersburg, Norway, Germany, England, 
and France. The navigation of the canals and lakes is re- 
sumed on the return of warm weather, and steamers leave 
daily for the towns on the southern and northern coasts, giv- 
ing the tourist opportunity to go whither he likes. 

The longest days in the south of Sweden have then como. 
The sun rises in Stockholm, from the 17th to the 21st of 
June, at 2.45 a.m., and sets on the first day at 9.16 r.m., and on 
the others at 9.17. For a number of days there is no dark- 
ness, and twilight for only about three hours. Then the days 
shorten one minute in the morning and one in the evening, 
till the end of July, on the last day of which the sun rises at 
8.44, and sets at 8.27. In August the days shorten more rap- 
idly, and on the 81st the sun rises at 4.55 and ecte at 7.4; on 
the 80th of September it rises at 6,3, and ects at 5.35. 

The absence of night seems at first very strange. The 
quays where steamers lie are alive with business; vesscls are 
loading and unloading; a large number of stevedores are put- 
ting the cargo on. board of the boats. At 1 a.m. there is a sen- 
sible diminntion in the number of promenaders on -_ streets ; 
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and by two o’clock only a few stragglers are to be seen. All 
the inhabitants are then fast aslecp; the window-blinds are 
closed, and the shades and curtains carefully drawn down in 
order to exclude the light; the town is silent. Now and then 
one can hear the voice of the watchmen from the churches 
erying the hour of the night—an old custom still prevalent ; 
policemen can be seen walking to and fro on their beats; and 
the footsteps of a few soldicrs going to relieve guard, re- 
sound strangely through the streets. On the quays, the cus- 
tom-hovee officers are watching to see that no one defrauds 
the revenue, and there alone are signs of life visible the 
whole of the night. 

The city has a population of 174,000, is in latitude 59° 21’, 
and lies opposite the long, broad, fjord-like arm of the Baltic 
ealled Finskaviken (Finn Bay), which leads to St. Petersburg; 
and although situated thirty-five miles farther south than the 
capital of Iussia, its climate is three or four degrees cooler in 
summer, and in winter six or eight degrees warmer. This dif- 
ference is caused in summer by the winds blowing over the 

Baltic and Lake Miilar, and in winter by the exposure of St. 
Petersburg to the cold blasts from the land. It is very sel- 
dom that the thermometer in Stockholm rises above 88°, or in 
the coldest weather falls to 25° below zero. The warmest 
montls are July and August, the average temperature varying 
from 62° to 66°. The mean temperature of the year averages 
from 41° to 43°, 

The suburbs of the city constitute its great charm. Days 
may be spent in exploring the neighborhood by water and by 
land, the landscape being thoronghly Swedish and sylvan in 
character; on the shores of the fjords, bays, and islands are 
seen rocks alternating with clusters of oak, linden, elm, ash, 
poplar, alder, birch, fir, pine, and other trees, and every little 
apot of open land under cultivation. Small but fast iron 
steamers plough their way in every direction, taking people to 
or from their homes, or landing the pleasure-seekers or lovers 
of nature at some favorite spot of their sclection. 

The most beautiful of the parks is the Djurgrden (Deer 
Park); there is nothing equal to it in Europe. It occupies an 
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island about eighteen miles in circumference, and is adorned 
with villas, romantic drives, lovely walks, paths through glades, 
forests of magnificent trees, lakes, and masses of rock: some 
of the ancient oaks are superb. There are places of amuse 
ment, cafés, and restaurants, the most popular place of resort 
being Hasselbacken, where great crowds dine every day. The 
park is easy of access from the city by small steambuats, which 
run at short intervals from Norrbro and other points, or by a 
short drive over a bridge, which lands you on its shores in a 
few minutes. 

In this park is the emall, charming, but unpretending palace 
of Rosendal, then the residenee of the yueen-dowager. This 
most delightful retreat is almost hidden from view by trees. 
Before this mansion stands a magnitieent porphyry vase, made 
at the manufactory of Elfdal, in Dalcearlia, There are several 
other parks and palaces in the suburhs of the city. 

Carlbery Park, with its grand linden, elim, and oak trevs, is 
a favorite summer resort. The palace has been’ transformed 
into a military school. 

Others are Mariebery, on the island of Kungsholmen, which 
has a high-school of artillery; Bellevy, almust opposite Haga, 
with magnificent trees; the palace of the Ulriksdal, and its 
fine park. Drottningholm is the most imposing palace near 
the city, and is situated on tho Lofin, one of the islands in 
the Millar. Svartsjé, Rosersbery, Rydbololtn, and a sail down 
the fjord, and on the Miilar, should not bo missed, 

What surprises the stranger is that at all the royal residences 
there are no fences or walls, soldiers or policemen, No one 
ever thinks of plucking the flowers; visitors walk in the 
grounds to the very doors and under the windows, even when 
the members of the royal family are at home—they are evident- 
ly not afraid of being shot at; and if the family be absent, the 
public can visit any of the palaces, by simply asking one of 
the servants. There is so much freedom, and so few attend- 
ants, that the plain and honest people, who do not understand 
etiquette, often make mistakes, and, entering the palaces, are 
surprised to find themselves face to face with royalty. 

Villas and summer-residences are seen in every nook and 
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corner of the rocky eliores. The houses, with very few excep- 
tions, are of wood, and kept carcfully painted, surrounded of- 
ten by beds of bright flowers. Every such home has a land- 
ing-place, on which steamers can leave or take passengers, also 
a bathing and frequently a boat-house. 

The only way of communication with many of these coun- 
try places is by water. Little steamers have each their partic. 
ular route, and go daily to and from the city, stopping at the 
diffcront country-scats on their way. It was a source of never- 
failing pleasure, at my different visits to Stockholm, to make 
excursions on these boats. At every Janding wives and chil- 
dren came to meet their husbands and fathers, and friends to 
grect friends, all appearing cheerful and happy, and welcoming 
cach other as they retarned from the city. ILere was the mis- 
tress with her maid, returning from the market in Stockholm, 
with an enormous basket filied with provisions to last a week. 

The land along the roads 1s under a high state of cultiva- 
tion, and now and then you sce a tobacco-field. 

Sunday in Stockholm is observed by closing the stores and 
suapending business, and during church-time no places of re- 
freshmont are open; but, as among other Protestant nations 
on the Continent of Europe, it is a day of recreation, when 
the toiler rests. After the morning service in the churches, 
the librarics and muscums are thronged by the industrial 
classes, who have no other day for rest or intellectual improve- 
ment. Tho parks are crowded with the families of artisans 
and tradesmen—fathers and mothers taking part in the gam- 
bols of their children, and enjoying the summer daya. These 
people are mostly of the working-class, or shopkeepers, who 
have no country-seats in which to spend their leisure hours, no 
watering-places to go to, nor money for luxuries, and who are 
glad when Sunday afternoon comes. After church in the 
morning, they go with their wives and children to breathe the 
pure and bracing air, which gives them new life before they 
return to the close factory rooms where they are employed for 
six days of the week. The refining influcnee of parks in ev- 
ery city has not, I think, been sufticicntly appreciated ; they 
do a great deal of good: many a man, instead of idling away 
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the hours in drinking, would gladly go with his family to en- 
joy such innocent pleasure. 

It is the height of selfishness for men who live in the coun- 
try, or enjoy the comforts of life in the citics,or can absent 
themselves when they please for a holiday, to tind fault with 
the working population because they go out on a Sunday to 
strengthen their body or improve their mind. I would like 
very much to put those whe oppose such movements in the 
place of these poor people, and see how they wonld like a so- 
journ in a crowded and warm room in a tenement house, upon 
the walls of which the wann July sun shines all day. 

The city is the centre of several large private and corporate 
banking establishments. The most important is the Riks- 
banken, under the control of the Dict; then the Stockhulm’s 
Enskilda Bank—the latter founded in 1859. The managing 
director, Herr W——-, to whom I am indebted for many acts 
of kindness, and whose friendship I appreciate highly, is ac- 
knowledged to be one of the ablest financiers of the country. 
He represents Stockholm in the Dict, as a member of the first 
chamber. His life has been as remarkable as that of any man 
in the New World. The son of a Lutheran bishop, as a boy 
he went before the mast, and sailed three years under the 
American flag. When a very young man, he had bought in 
New York Harper’s “ Family Library,” which he keeps care- 
folly, and showed me with great pride at one of his enter- 
tainments, remarking that he had bought it out of his hard 
savings, He is very much interested in American affairs, 
and in politics places himself among the Liberals and Reform 
Party. He was among the first, if not the first, in the three 
Scandinavian kingdoms who drew the public attention to the 
necessity of going over to a gold standard. As early as 1853, 
he tried also to further the adoption of the metrie system of 
weights and measures. He also inaugurated the employment 
of females in a bank over which he is a director; and several 
ladies hold very responsible positions; he thought that the 
field of oceupation for women ought to be extended, and said 
that in many cases, by their education, they were not so subject 
to temptation as men. 
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The capital of Sweden is not only a city of pleasure and 
commerce, but also a great seat of learning and science, The 
museums, hospitals, scientific institutions, numerous schools, 
and the general spread of education have attracted to it a 
highly intellcetual, refined, and delightful society, which con- 
tributes to make the city one of the pleasautest in Europe. 
Professors, ductors, rich merchants, persuns engaged in every 
branch of art, science, and literature, men of leisure, and high 
officials, unite in themselves the finest qualities of the people, 
and are always ready tu serve those who are drawn to the 
capital. 

The Academy of Sciences is a large building of no archi- 
tectural pretensions, but possesses a very fine library and an 
extousive collection, the mineralogical and geological part of 
which ranks among the finest in Europe, while the botanical 
and zodlogical specimens are alsy very valuable. Among the 
rare curiosities are numbers of aérulites of all sizes, one of 
whieh is the largest yet found; it was discovered by Professor 
Nordenskigld, whose explorations in the North have been 
su valuable tu science, and weighs over forty-nine thousand 
pounds. In one of the rooms, where the regular meetings of 
the academy take place, now often presided over by the king, 
there are hung upon the walls the portraits of former acade- 
micians, some of whom have left imperishable names in the 
annals of science; among them are those of Linnwus and Ber- 
zelius. The Carolin Institute has a library, chemical labora- 
tory, and valuable collections; the Technological Institute is 
another public building, which no stranger should fail to vi 
The Landthruks Akademien (Agricultural Academy) is an in- 
stitution having a farm, where experiments in agriculture 
ure made. The Seminarinm, a college in which ladies are in- 
structed in the higher branches of knowledge, is a splendid 
nursery from which to reeruit the ranks of public and private 
teachers; the professors of the Academy of Sciences deliver 
regular courses of lectures in this institution and other schvols ; 
the Observatory, the schools, and the hospital are also worthy 
of careful inspection. The National Museum, a very fine 
building, cuntains a gallery of good paintings and statuary, 
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and a valuable collection of coins, mostly found in Sweden, 
some of which are very rare; also gold and other ornaments 
of great antiquity, and implements belonging to the stone, 
bronze, and iron ages. A very interesting part of the ew’ 
tion is tho historical collection of old garments: there is a 
shirt which the great Gustavus Adolphus wore at the battle 
of Lutzen, the dark spots showing where the blood of the hero 
stained the garment; also, the costume of Charles XIL and his 
felt hat, with a hole made by the bullet that killed him while 
all alone in the trenches making military observations before 
Fredrikshald ; and the domino worn by Gustavus HL. when 
he was murdered ; besides an interesting array of shields, hel- 
mets, and other warlike paraphernalia, each of which has its 
history. 

There are numerous churches, but none of them have any 
architectural pretension. The most interesting is the Riddar- 
helen ehureh, with an iron spire over three hundred feet in 
height. This church is dear to the Swedes, and is used only 
us a mausoleum: within its walls are buried sume of Sweden's 
greatest heroes; here is the tomb of Gustavus Adolplins, the 
hero of the Thirty-ycars’ War, the champion of Protestant. 
ism. With what profound respect I stood before that tomb! 
Upon his sarcophagus are written the words “ Moricns tri- 
umphavit ;” vy liis side lie the remains of his queen, Maria 
Eleonora. This church also contains the tombs of Charles X. 
and Charles XI, and their consorts; of Charles XII; and of 
several heroes of the above-named war. The flour is covered 
with slabs, under which lie the remains of many great men, 
whose names are world-wide, and have shed glory on Swedish 
history. The Riddarhus is interesting only on aceount of its 
historical association; it was formerly the house where the 
nobles held their sessions as one of the four bodies constitut- 
ing the Diet; it is adorned with a large number of shields, 
bearing the arms of Swedish nobles, many familics of whom 
are now extinct. 

At the opening or closing of the Swedish Diet the stranger 
will see in the audience all classes of people represented, from 
the simple servaut-girl, with her haudkerchicf over her head, 
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to the high-born and rich of the land. The king generally, 
unless prevented by sickness, opens and closes the Diet in 
person, This is done with inuch formality, accompanied by 
a mummery of olden time which makes the Swedes laugh. 
‘The sovereign is surrounded by the knights of the Order of 
Seraphim, founded long ago, dressed in what appeared to me 
most grotesjue custumnes, 

The public schools are numerous, and education is compul- 
sory. The number of children in Stockholm of school age 
(from seven to fourteen years), according to the census of 1870, 
wan 16,543, 






Disabled hy dincawe 
Not at schoul. . 





Of the whole number of 15,162 actual scholars, 5104 paid 
for their schuoling, 2313 paid for part of it only, and 7655 
paid nothing— this last class attending the people's school 
(folkskulany; and the city paid for edueatiun 185,795.38 
kronor, or 24.46 dre for each child. There were 208 male and 
female teachers, with an average of 88.8 children to each; the 
average age of the scholars was 10 years. Of the 7655 free 
pupils on the roll, 99.9 per cent. were instructed in Christian- 
ity, the Swedish language, arithmetic, and writing; per 
cent. were taught, besides, history and geography; 57.6 per 
cent, natural history; 52.7 per cent., drawing; 9 per cent., 
geometry; 56 per cent., singing and gymnastics. Among the 
girls, 2180 were instrneted in sewing, ete. The absentees from 
sthool at one time or another were only 9.6 per cent.: with 
sufficient reason, 3.2 per cent.; without reason, 4 of 1 per 
cent.; on account of illness, 4 per cent.; for poverty, 1 per 
cent. So, during the year, those who had missed school at one 
time amounted to only 721 children. This speake well for 
the people, and fur the enforcement of the school-laws. 

There is another class of schools, called Zhigre Elementar- 
ddroverk (High Elementary), in which the dead and foreign 
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languages are taught, together with the advaneed branches of 
science, and in which students are also prepared, if they desire, 
to enter the universities, A small sum is paid by them for 
instruction ; but if onc be unable to pay, he is instructed gra. 
tuitously. Numerous gymnasium halls are attached to these 
schovls for exercise. 

Tho Slojdskolan is an industrial free school, in which the 
students are instructed in the practical branches of mathe- 
tnatics; geometrical construction ; ornamental, spherical, linear, 
and free-hand drawing; meehaniea! engineering; general ar- 
chitecture ; engraving; modelling ; painting; lithography ; pa- 
pier-maché work; the Swedish, French, English, and German 
languages, and book-keeping: the pupils are chiefly working 
men and women. This splendid school, which dycs so much 
eredit to Stockholm, was attended in IS7t hy 1765 pupils, 9 
of whom were males and 773 females. Besides the Ty 
classes, there are also day classes; but these are only for fe 
males, whe are cach charged a fee of fifty Gre per mouth, 
They receive special instruction in drawing, painting, model- 
ling in clay and wax, Parian work, lithography, woud and cole 
per engraving, perspective art, calligraphy, 
work, hook - keeping, arithmetic, geometry, , English, 
and German. These classes w attended by TY pupil, 
making a grand total of 2 holars in this institution, It 
is a pleasure to walk through its numerous halls, and observe 
the humble but intelligent men and women, whe rergies 
seem to be bent upon their own improvement. This school is 

‘open from the Ist of October to the Ist of May. 

One of the most important institutions is the Kungliga 
Gymnastiska Central Institutet (Royal Gymnastic Central In- 
stitute), which ought to be introduced into every country, Its 
purpose is to develop gymnastics practically, and to educate 
medical students and instructors in calisthenics for all the 
schools, and to put under treatment the sick who reqnire phys- 
ical exercise ; the cures effected under this training are often 
remarkable. Anatemy is alsu studied, in order to ubtain a 
knowledge uf the mnscular system. The average number in 
attendance is about 150, the majurity being school children, 
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A free Academy of Fine Arts provides instrnetion in paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture, ete. A Royal Academy of Music 
gives free instruction in music and singing; the number of its 
students being about 254, of whom one-half are females. 

These statistics speak well for Stockholm and its inhabitants, 
and many of its institutions might be copied with advantage 
in other countries. No Jand is nearer its decadence than that 
which in its pride refuses to accept the improvements and in- 
ventions of other countries because they are not its own, or 
which teaches its people from childhood that they stand fore- 
most, and that the world must fullow their lead. 


A VISIT To THE KING. 29 


CHAPTER Iv. 


King Carl XV. of Sweden and Norway.—Uis friendly Weleome.—Conversation on 
for the French People, —Oppased to the Death 
Penalty.—A Visit to the UlrikedaS Palace.—ilis Majesty's Tastes. The Haga 
Park.—A Sundas in Sweilon.— Palace of Rosendal,—An Karly Visitor, 
tographs.—Death of King Carl.—Regrets for his Lat —His Resting-place, 













From Gustaf Adolf Synare, looking over Nurrbro, one sees 
the massive reyal palace: tu the right there is a low, small 
wing attached to it. The simple and nnestentatious taste of 
Carl XV. had made him choose this comfortable and home- 
like part of the extensive building for his own abode; the 
larger rooms of the main building were used only on state 





occasions, 

On my arrival, I wished to see the king, nut as a matter of 
idle curiosity or vanity, but te pay my respects to the head of 
the State befure traveling through the country, and to become 
acquainted with this popular suvereign. On inquiry, | fornd 
that this was no easy mutter. The queen-consort having 
died some time before my arrival, the court was in mourt 
the king himself was just recovering from a serious illness, 
and was not living at that time in Stockholm. Nevertheless, 
T made a formal application for an audience, and, to my sur- 
prise, the next day the following letter, written in French, was 
received by the American minister: 














“The Minister of Foreign Affairs bas the pleasure to announce to Monsieur 
Andrews, Minister Resident of the United States of America, that his Majesty the 
King will receive Me. Du Chaillu in a private audience, to-morrow, Satur 
eloven (12) o'clock in the morning, in the small apartments of his Majesty, in the 
Palace of Stockholm. 

“The Count of Wachtmeister takes this opportunity to present to Mr. Andrews 
the assurances of his must distingmished consideration. 

“Stockholm, Jane téth, 1871.” 
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Not only had my request Leen at once granted, but his 
majesty paid me the compliment of coming to Stockholm and 
granting me a private audience. I arrived at the unpretend- 
ing entrance of the private apartments of the palace three or 
four minutes before the time appointed for my reception; a 
sentry was on duty at the duor outside, but he did not ask ine 
where 1 was going. Aceompanied by the servant from the 
hotel, whe had come to show inc the way, I aseended a flight 
of stairs, and there saw a sailur,and by him stood two servants 
dressed in mourning, I asked for the king; they opened a 
door, and TF found myeclf in an unpretentions library, in the 
centre of which was a Dilliard-table; the books were bound 
simply, and were evidently intended to be used—not merely 
to be looked at. E had been hardly three minutes in this 
room, when a gentleman, plainly dressed, walked quickly 
throngh, as if in a great hurry, followed by two military of- 
ficors. He said “Ciood-morning” to me as he passed by, and 
disappeared into the next room—the door being shut behind 
him. So quickly did he saluto me, that he gave me no time 
to return his salutation. The officors returned, and, with a 
bow, said, “The king is ready to receive Mr, Du Chailln ;” 
and, opening the door, introduced me to the presence of the 
sovereign, and, closing it, left me alone with him. Carl XV., 
of Sweden and Norway, came towards me; I advaneed at once, 
but had hardly time to bow, when he extended his hands and 
sive me a warm greeting, saying that he was very glad to sec 
me in Sweden. His friendly welcome, his frank and open 
countenanee, and the total absenee of formality, drew mie, in- 
stinetively and sympathetically,towards him,and made me feel 
at once quite at ease, 

The king was tall and slender, and of a dark complexion. 
Although he bore the marks of sickness in his face, I did not 
wonder that some years before he had passed for one of the 
handsomest of living sovercigns. 

I thanked his majesty, in behalf of the literary men and 
travellers of America, for giving me an audience, and added 
that many among us in the United States knew of him as a 
poet and an artist,and that we all admired him as a monarch 
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who ruled over a free conntry. ° Yes," he replied, “we are 
free, for we have a constitutional government. 1 am glad to 
hear that yon are to travel in Sweden and Norway, and sev us 
as we are.” I answered that I intended to explore the Penin- 
snla of Scandinavis thoroughly, from one end to the other, for 
several years, and become acquainted with the people. Little 
then did I know of the many courtesies that were to be ex- 
tended to me everywhere. 

“Let us seat ourselves,” said King Carl; and at the same 
time he pointed to a chair by a small table at one of the win- 
dows looking out upon Gustaf Adolf Square. ‘The king took 
the seat opposite, and, taking a case from his pocket, he offered 
me a cigar, Learning that I had never smoked in my life, 
or used tobacen in any form, he said, before lighting a cigar, 

“Will the smoke annoy you ¢” 

“Not at all,” was my answer. 

The king continued, “1 am astonished that a traveller like 
yon does not smoke; you do not know how much you iiss,” 
sending out at the same time a puff of stoke, 

“ Tguoranee is bliss,” said I. 

“We know you in Scandinavia,” he added. “Several of 
your works have been transluted into Norwegian and Swedish ; 
and you will tind that you are not a stranger among us.” 

“Will your majesty do me the honor of accepting iny works 
in English ?” 

“With pleasure,” he replied ; and he added: “Travel well ; 
visit our publie schools in Norway and Sweden, our mniver- 
sities, our scientific institutions: we all believe in education. 
See our railways, our canals; observe everything. Yon will 
probably get acquainted with many of our scientific men, who 
will take great pleasure, I have no doubt, in shuwing you our 
collections.” 

We talked of agriculture. “Before I was a king,” said he, 
~Twasa farmer. I was fond of that life, but had to abandon 
it; Ihave now no time to spare, for I have much to do.” Then 
he spoke again of the progress Sweden and Norway had made 
in education. “The uneducated must be partly educated. We 
have an excellent law; every child must go to school 7” and 
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his eyes beamed with earnestness as he spoke. “I am very 
glad,” I replied, “to sce that your majesty is not one who, 
being educated, believes that others should remain ignorant; 
that you aro not like those who think it is best for the world 
that thero should be one class instructed and another left in 
entire ignorance, nor like those who are opposed to general 
education, but are unwilling that their own children should 
be uneducated.” 

Then we spoke of telegraphs, of railways, of manufactures, 
“Wo must have more railways, more capital, and more peo- 
ple, for we have a large country; and if it were thoroughly 
improved, we could support a much larger population.” 

We conversed about Lapland and the north of Sweden. 
“T have walked a great desl throngh Lapland,” remarked the 
king; “1 love to walk.” Then the conversation tarned upon 
hunting, and he entally mentioned that he had never 
worn a morning-gown in his life. Glaneing around the cosy 
room, with low cviling, fled with an exquisite collection of 
antiqnes, armors, and old curiosities, ] asked permission to 
examine them. “Certainly,” he replied; le took great in- 
terest in slowing them, and explained the history of many 
valuable specimens gathered by him. 

Coming back to the table, we talked polities; we spoke of 
the state of Europe—the disastrous war into which France had 
plunged herself having just ended. 

T suid,“ TI have heard that your majesty is opposed to the 
penalty of death.” 

“A man has not the right to take the life of another,” said 
he, musingly and sadly. “I have been obliged to sign a 
death-warrant or two; it was because I conld not go against 
the public opinion of the country.” Looking then at his 
watch, he said: “You know that I am in mourning; I am 
not in good health, and I do not live in Stockholm. Come to- 
morrow (Sunday) to the Ulriksdal, where I reside now. It is 
but a short distance from Stockholm.” He kindly explained 
to me the way to go there by boat, and when to start; and 
added, * I must write the name and how to go there on a card, 
for fear that you might forget.” Having no paper, I begged 
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him to write on one of my visiting-cards: but the king's plain 
pencil-case was out of order, and 1 lent him mine; and, after 
writing the directions, he rose, which was a hint for ime that it 
was time tu leave. lis majesty gave me a warm grisp of the 
hand, and suid, “ To-morrow!" and I retired after an audience 
of one hour, 

A charming sail of two hours bronght me to the landing 
leading to the Ulriksdal. On the way the steamer passed 
through a floating bridge, twenty-seven umdred feet in 
length, cones the shores of Lilla Wiirtun fjord. ‘The 
palace is most delightfully simated on the shores of the Eds 
viken (dhon, the The building oceupi 
a square, and was built by the great Captain dacob de la 
King Bernadotte, the grandfather of the present 
king, used it as a barrack; Carl NV. transformed it into a 
beautiful summer residence, where he chictly lived during the 
warm months. On my way from the landing to the 
not a soldier, policeman, or liveried servant was to be 
and the peuple were walking to and fro. The doors leading 
to the different staireases were open, also the lower windows, 
through whieh any one could easily have entered, and persons 
were fishing in front of the reyal residence, 

T paused at the foot of the leading staircase, Dut saw no: 
body; then went to the next, and still found no one te accost, 
Then I called, “ Nobody bere?” from the bottom of the stair; 

aman from the upper story peeped over the balustrade 
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© No,” was the 
invited to come.’ The individual d 
terward descended, made a profound reverence, and xhowed 
me the way up the stairs. On reaching the first lauding, he 
gave me to understand that his majesty was at the end of a 
suite of apartments, whither I proceeded. As [ came to the 
fourth reom, ] raw the king engaged in painting. Ag svon aa 
his majesty heard my steps, he put on his coat, exclaiming, 
“ Welcome to the UIriksdal, Mr. Du Chailln 3” and gave me a 
warm grasp of the hand. “As you sec,” he continued, “ { ain 


painting and finishing a landscape;” and ut the same time 
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newer, © Yes,” suid 13 “2 have been 
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he presented me to hia instructor. “Why does your majesty 
take the trouble of putting on your coat?” I saked; “ you will 
not be able to paint so easily.” But he kept it on, and we fell 
into conversation. “I have had great trouble in finding your 
majesty,” I said, “for there are no soldiers or policemen to 
keep watch over you, or servants looking on, to prevent people 
from getting into the palace.” “Soldiers to guard me!” said 
he, smiling ; “indeed, no: the soldiers are for the country, 
not for ine. I would rather not be a king if I were obliged 
to have soldiers to watch over me. We are all free here.” 

Such was the simplicity of Carl XV. The peuple seem to 
know 60 well the propricties of life that they abstain from in- 
truding, or dogging the steps of a man, though he be a sover- 
eign, This want of curiosity may be also attributed, in part, 
tw the fact that the king is seen everywhere, like any other 
citizen of the country, and the people therefore become accus- 
tomed to his presence. 

1 begged his majesty to continue painting. “No,” said he; 
“let me show you the curiosities of all sorts that 1 have col- 
lected in this palace. J love this place so much that I always 
spend a great part of the summer here.” fe bade me put on 
my hat, and, placing upon his own head a broad-brimmed soft 
felt one, led me, in the most unpretending way, from room to 
room, showing me, with great pride, a beantiful and rare col- 
lection of furniture, china, Gobelin tapestry, old pottery, tank. 
ards, drinking-cups, horns, etc., many of the objects being very 
old and of great beauty, and some of much historical interest, 
and all testifying to his artistic taste. 

Then we came to his own room, where he opened a cabinet, 
and showed me some of his own photographs; asked if 
I thought they were good, and gave me one, and at my request 
wrote his name under the picture. Then, taking up a little 
book containing many autographs of illustrious persona, that 
he had secured, he suddenly said, “Do me the kindness to 
write your name in this,” which I did, with great dittidence. 

When the hour of departure came, he accompanied me to 
the foot of the stairs and to the door, and, 2s he said adieu, 
gave me a warm shake of the hand, wishing me snecess and 
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health in my journey to the far North, and adding, * Do not 
fail to come and see me on your return.” 

The next morning an orderly brought me a package coutsin- 
ing two lithographs representing the dining-room of the UL 
riksdal, sent to me by the king, and a letter from one of the 
chamberlains accompanying the present, with the best wishes 
of his majesty for my journey. 

Such was my first acquaintance with this amiable monarch, 
The more J saw him afterwards, the more [ appreciated hia 
friendly fecling towards me, and, like his countrymen, learned 
to admire his many noble traits of character, 

Ie was very often seen in the streets of Stockholm aud 
Christiania, and visited the shops like any other gentleman; 
and, when recognized, every one felt that the sovereign had 
the same right as any other man to walk the streets without 
being followed or stared at, [fats were doffed in salutation; 
but this custom is sy prevalent that any well-known citizen 
has but little time to do anyth else than to salute those 
whom he meets while promenadin Several times I have 
scen him get out of his carriage to talk to gentlemen, and get 
in again when the conversation ended—showing, in this re- 
spect, the true rule of politencss. His punctuality in all his 
appointments was proverbial. 

His death ocenrred on the 18th of September, 1872, and he 
was mourned froin one end of Scandinavia to the other. 1 
many humble cottages, where his portrait hung upon the walls, 
I heard sincere regrets for his loss. He went wider the name 
of “Good King Carl.” Tis best friends were among the 
peasants and the lowly; many a Swede has told me that 
they thonght that since the time of the Wasas there had not 
been a sovereign so much regretted. He was loved in spite 
of all his fanlts; popularity he never courted, for he was in- 
dependent, and hated state ceremony; and it was that very 
independence which made him dear to the masses: they loved 
his simplicity of manner, his kinduess of heart, his frankness, 
and even his abruptness. There was a certain magnetism in 
hie bearing which attracted men to him. I heard a few per- 
sons censure him for his frec and simple habits, declaring 
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that he should have been more formal. IIe had faults—who 
has not?—but they were forgotten in the light of so many 
good qualiti Ile had only one daughter, who is married 
to the Crown-prinee of Denmark. Tle was succeeded by his 
brother, naw Oxear IL., who is in many respects unlike him. 
The present king is an accomplished scholar, a good musician 
and poct,and a man of great tact; he speaks eeveral languages, 
and English perfectly; and to him I ean only wish long life 
and prosperity, and as great popularity as was enjoyed by his 
father, Oscar I., and by his brother, Carl XV. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Navigation in the Baltic, — Character- 
raranioy of the Coast 












At the extreme northern part of the Gulf of Bothnia, ne 
the right bank of the pieturesgue Torne River, lies Uaparan- 
da, the most northerly town in Sweden, to which tourists from 
the South resort, in urder to see the midnight sun,and te ob- 
serve the coast scenery. During the sanmuer months confurt- 
able steamers leave Stockholm weekly for that part of Sweden, 
stopping at different points. Ly taking one of these boats, to- 
wards the 13th or tsth of June, the traveller can make a short 
and pleasant trip, and ean enjoy the sight of the midnight sun 
without any exertion. The passage lasts about three days, aud 
one should not fail to secure a state-rovm in rdyanee, as the 
boats are often crowded. T! Wy drawback is the noise 
made hy discharging and receiving cargo at the different stop- 
ping-places, which prevents one from sleeping. 

There are two ways of entering or leaving Stockholm to or 
from the Baltie—one by the fjord, and the other by the Millar, 
which is connceted with the sca by the Sivertelge Canal. The 
coast on each side of the fjord is literally lined with a maze of 
islands, many of them mere rocks above the water; some are 
quite large, under enltivation, or covered with woods of co- 
niferous trees, while others are the abode of fishermen. 

On one of those fine June mornings ko common in Sweden 
at that season of the year I left for the North, just as the sun 
had risen, gilding with its rays every hill, The steamer passed 
Waxhohn, which gnards the approaches to Stuckholm; year 
by year its fortifications are being strengthened. Teland after 
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island came into view, and gradually the scenery becatne 
wilder, and the shore more barren; the coast grew bleak ; fir- 
trees, often wide apart, covered the rocky islands; occasionally 
a windmill or a fisherman's house being visible, or a few cows, 
helonging to some little farms, grazing near the water. After 
a sail of four liours we came abreast of the island of Arholma, 
upon which is found one of the old-fashioned semaphore signal 
stations, in appearance not unlike a windmill with its project- 
ing arma, Farther on wo passed between the main-land and 
the island of Aland, and entered the Gulf of Bothnia, and 
then gradually lost sight of Jand. Our steamer was heavily 
Jaden, and ploughed its way at the rate of about ten miles an 
hour, The sea Jay with its surface like that of a mirror; the 
winds came off the Swedish shore, from forests of pine and tir 
and fragrant meadows; there were no swells, and hardly a 
ripple on the water, which was very dark colored, contrasting 
singnlarly with the pale-bluc sky. L was particularly struck 
by the absence of aquatic birds. We saw no ducks, gulls, or 
other water-birds, We sailed in a straight Hne, keeping away 
from the muncrous islands alony the coast. The Baltic and 
the Bothnia are rich in fish, and along the shores, and on some 
of the islands, fishing is earried on extensively. 

Our steamer did ot have many first-class passengers, owing 
probably to the few places at which we were to stop, and tho 
fear of being detained by iee. Among thuse in the cabin were 
the captain's wife, and a young lady about eighteen years of 
age, who was very refined and extremely self-possessed. She 
spoke English and French slightly, was returning from Stock- 
holin, where she had been at school, and was going to her far 
Northern home: there was another Iady travelling with her 
luaband. Among the gentlemen were a young custom-house 
officer, bound for duty at Iaparanda during the season of 
navigation, whe proved to be a most pleasant and valuable 
companion, a yeang actor, and two merchants. 

All were polite to each other, and especially so to me. The 
captain presented me to his wife, and his wife to the two other 
ladies; and, as usual on board of vessels, the gentlemen got 
acquainted with each other without knowing how—a matter 
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very easily accomplished in Scandinavia—and soon we wero 
all good friends. 

The deck passengers were numerous. To observe these on 
board either Norwegian or Swedish steamers was to me always 
a source of pleasure, for one sees in them the peculiarities 
of peasant life. It is very seldom that a farmer, however 
rich he may be, takes a first-class passage ; tu him mopey spent 
that way is wasted, with no oquivalent in return, They are 
always jolly and light-hearted; no conventionalitics of fash- 
ionable life trouble them; they shout, they laugh, they slap 
each other on the back; there is a freedom in everything they 
do, which might appear shocking to the prim inhabitant of a 
city. There is a genial kindness and innocent fun in their man- 
ners which are very pleasant to see. These people seemed to 
be the happiest of all on board; they were evidently bent upon 
travelling in the cheapest way, paying only for their passage, 
and carrying their food in wooden or birch-bark boxes. Their 
fare consisted of salt raw herring, butter, chicese, ete., cte., and 
black coarse soft bread. They had another kind, called Stinka 
kor, if anything darker than Knackelréd, but of such a hard- 
ness as to render it very difficult to eat, and which, like the 
latter, is kept for months, strung upon poles passing through 
a hole in the centre. Nuw and then old friends or new- 
made acquaintances treated each other with a bottle of beer 
at the bar, or oftener with a glass of briinvin, which they 
drew from a bottle carefully packed in their chests, or sufely 
put in their side-pockets. 

When the time to go to sleep came the sight was Indicrous; 
they had to find room and beds the best way they could,in the 
midst of boxes, casks, and all sorts of misccllancons merchan- 
dise, and in every conceivable posture, some of which would 
have shocked the sensibilities of prudish people. IHushands 
and wives, brothers and sisters and Jovers slept in each other's 
arins, all perfectly anconcerned as to what people might think, 
Many would lie as close to one another as they could, putting 
their blankets over them for warmth, or in corners or under 
tarpaulins. Those who were so unfortunate as to have noth- 
ing to cover them would keep awake, or take a nap till the 
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cold aroused them, and obliged them to take a walk to warm 
themselves, ‘The nights were chilly, though during the day 
the sun was quite warm. 

These deck pasaengers have often to endure great hardships 
when the passage takes several days. and when the weather is 
sturmy, as it often is in the fall of the year; but they would 
rather be wet, cold, and uncomfortable, than pay a higher fare. 

LT have always been strack with the uniform politeness of the 
captains, and of all the oflicers, on board Norwegian and Swed- 
ish steamers, I believe that there is no country where those 
having comnutud in the steam mereautile marine show so mach 
courtesy and appear so well educated ; they alway 
for language, generally English, and often Fr 
man, and sometimes the three languages. Their retivement of 
tanner is probably awing to the fact that most of them be- 
long to the navy, er were formerly connected with it. 

T was especially pleased to notice how well the second-class 
and deck passengers are treated. Every one on board is civil 
tu them, and their luggage and other possessions are not 
roughly knocked about. They are sure of a polite answer fo 
their questions, and no profane language is permitted. 

The cabin had govd aecommodations, and was heated by 
steamy; everything was clean, and our stete-rooms were exceed- 
ingly comfortable: in the saloon there was a good piano, I 
did not wonder that everything was su tidy, for all the ser- 
vants on board of Swedish steamers on the Dualtie, including 
the cooks, females, aud are under the supervision of a 
stewardess, who is general overseer, and has charge of the culi- 
nary department. This custom of employing female servants 
is said to date from the tine of Charles XILj when his wars 
took awny the male population. 

The dining-aaleun was on deck—a great improvement, for 
we liad none of the smell of food in our cabin. We had three 
aneals a day — breakfast, dinner, and supper—with beer and 
wines of guod quality. Meals were not incladed in the price 
charged for passage. The cooking was good, the service ex- 
cellent, and the tariff of charges very moderate. 

There is a custom on board these steamers which well illus 
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trates the general honesty of the people. 1 notieed that after 
every meal, or at other times, gentlemen wrote in a Jarge book 
in the saloon. At the end of the second day ] found, upon in- 
quiry, that every passenger was expected to write his name 
after every repast, and to record what he liad taken, with such 
extras as wine, suda-water, lemonade, coffee, 
gars, ete. Where there is a regular bill of fare, and every 
dish is charged, he has to do the same. 





Tiqnors, beer, ci- 
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in a great dilemma; for, not knowing this rule, E had 
not written my name or recorded my orders; I only knew 
that T had net missed a meal, and that T had treated my 
friends, as they had treated me, to coffee, cigars, etc., expecially 
the eteeteras. I at once requested one of my fellow-passengers 
to help me ont of my tronble; the waitress was called, and, put- 
ting our heads together, we made everything right. When 
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there was a doubt in regard to the order, I put down the maxi- 
mum. After everything was settled, I told the maid that 
hereafter she must write down my orders, and not trust to 
me, as I was very forgetful. Ler look, as she answered yes, 
told plainly that she had enjoyed the fon occasioned by my 
ignorance of the customs of steamboat navigation. When the 
passenger is ready to leave, he calle the girl, and gives his 
name; she puts the price against every item, adds up the 
atuounts, puts the sum she receives in her pocket: when the 
muney becomes too heavy, she gives it, without counting, to the 
mistress. Almost every one gives a small fee to the girl, for 
which she is very grateful, and with a. ppyrtesy, says, Tackar 
aldva tdmjukast/—“Thank you ever so“aineh}”—so sin- 
cerely that you almost feel sorry that you did not give her 
more, The restaurant-keeper rons some risk, for a passenger 
might forget to put down all the items of his entertainment. 
Nevertheless, all is left to the honesty of the people, and this 
confidence inakes every one very particular. 

The Swedish coast, from the Aland Sound northward, as 
far as the town of Umea, forms a horseshoe, and between the 
two pointe you lose sight of land. We found great drifts of 
ice in the sound called Qvarken: a maze of islands rising 
from the Finnish side checked their drift, and the easterly 
wind sent large masses towards the shore. On one immense 
ficld there were a great number of seals. 

We passed the light-house on the island of Norrskiir, and 
farther on the light-ship Snipan warns the mariner of danger. 
After a trip of thirty-two hours from Stockholm we sailed 
between the main-land and a group of islands, of which the 
miost important is Holmén, opposite the pretty little town of 
Umed, but at quite a distance from the coast. Here we met 
a considerable number of large ice-floes, driven from the Fin- 
nish coast towards the Swedish shore. The winter of 1870-1871 
had been exceptionally severe, and the fields of ice were met 
till the latter days of June. 

The weather was cool, and overcoats were very comfortable 
on deck ; the little wind we had came from the north. There 
were still many large ticlds of rotten ice, and when it blew over 
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them the thermometer would fall to 42° or 43°; then rise in 
a few minutes to 50° or 51°; and at night it would remain 
at 44° or 46°. 

Numerous boats, especially built for the hunting of scals 
in the Baltic or Bothnia, were seen in different dire: . 
These were of very peculiar shape, the forward part rising 
gradually from the centre to the bow; the head is rounded 
and high above the water, so that the boat can go over cukes 
of ice, or land the crew on the ice-tives, to enable them tu up- 
proach the seals on fot. With a fair wind these bouts sail 
very fast. As we proceeded the sea became darker, and al- 
most fresh; for at that time of the year the body of water 
coming from the melted snow of the interior and from the 
rauge of mountains is enormous. The coast was low and mo- 
notonous, and covered with firs, pines, and birches. 

As the steamer approached the station, where a wooden 
wharf has been built, famn-honscs, hamlets, and saw-mills came 
in sight. Each landing has a characteristic of its own; some 
of them are merely outposts of towns or villages farther up 
the stream, and are forlorn-lovking. As the stranger wanders 
near their surroundings the woods appear Junely, and the 
small size of the trees is apt to give him a wrong impression 
of the vegetation, for all the large ones have been cut duwn. 
The rocks are covered with lichens, aud boulders are scattered 
in every direction. 

At each stopping-place a black-board is hoisted, upon which 
is written the hour for the departure of the vessel, as a notice 
to the passengers. Three sharp whistles, blown at short inter- 
vale, call those who have gone ashore for a ramble, aud the 
steamer leaves soon after the last warning. Here passengers 
were left or taken, their number increasing as we advanced 
farther north, and the crowd became merry. 

Though so early in the season that the Bothnia was not yet 
free from ice, a large number of sailing-vessels had already 
come to take cargoes of timber. 

There is a look of sadness about the country, which is hap- 
pily relieved by the deep-blue sky characteristic of the clear 
atmosphere of Scandinavia. Dwarf forests of pine and fir 
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lined the roads, while here and there meadows, ficlds of barley, 
oats, and rye, relieved the monotony of the landscape. Wild 
flowers were abundant; a few butterflies flitted hither and 
thither, and an occasional magpie or crow disturbed the soli- 
tude. Along the road a cart was rarely scen. It was a great 
charm for me to gather, at twelve o'clock at night, in the 
midst of broad daylight, sweet violets, which grew among the 
rocks or by the side of the roads, with golden buttercups, and 
tu hear perchance the notes of the euckoo. The air was so 
invigorating, the scene so novel, that I hardly ever felt sleepy. 

Qn land it was much warmer, the rays of the sun being ¢o 
powerfal that the heat af noon sumetimes reached 70° in the 
shade. Vegetation was making rapid strides; the pine and fir 
had already sent out new shouts four inches long. The little 
towns were quaint, with no sidewalks, the streets paved with 
eobble-stunes; the houses were of wood, with stone founda- 
tions, some very large, with one or two stories, and almost all 
well painted ; the windows were gay with roses, carnatiuns, 
geranioms, and other flowers in fnll bloom. No persons in 
rags, no beggars were seen. The men were independent look- 
ing: the women comely, wearing handkerchiefs over their 
heads, and, no matter how poor, always cleanly dressed when 
in the street. Darefooted and bareheaded boys and girls, hap- 
py as all children are, filled the school-houses. The chureh 
towered over the other buildings. 

As our bout arrived at une of the chief places the whole 
population appeared to be on the wharf to greet us. Our ar- 
rival was to them a great event, and we were hardly along-side 
the wooden wharf, or quay, when the crowd came on board. 
low weleome are the first steamers of the season to the in- 
habitants of that far North! Low glad they are when the 
ice blockade breaks! for with its breaking sunshine has coine; 
they have then an open highway to the seas of the world; 
their rivers bring down the trees that have been cut during 
the winter months; their saw-mills run; hundreds of vessels 
come to load with the immense amount of timber which waits 
for shipment; their friends come to visit them: families who 
dreaded the long winter land journey meet again, while others 
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can go to Stockholn, or to the sunny south of Sweden, or to 
the Continent; the merchants get their new stock of goods; 
luxuries from a warmer latitude appear; the fishing 
opens; salmon come into the streams, and aro very plentiful; 
and the husbandman is busy, and looks forward with hope tua 
good harvest. 

Steamers here are a sort of floating restaurant; and while 
eargoes are being loaded and unlvaded, crowds of men come 
on board to eat and drink—to taste of radishes, asparagus, sal- 
ad, ete., fur as many hours as the vessels stay in port. Some go, 
most remain till the departure; there is no night, and all the 
visitors are determined to have a frolic after their meals, Our 
visitors had a good time, but in the midst of all this jollity 














there was no cuurseness and no vulgarity. The deck over the 





cabin was crowded ; the di: jamied; and it was 
a great day for the good restanrant-keeper: her happy face 
beamed. There was no rest for the waitresses; they flew 
about from one place to anoth ughed at the complinents 
thrown at them by their new admirers, and attended strictly 
to their business; there was no sleep fur them; they lad to 
work, no matter how long since they had slept; though tired 
they were quick, and always in guod-humor, and remembered 
every order. No one coukl withstand the sight of all this 
feasting: the feeling that une must cat or drink something 
beeame irresistible; and between the general hilarity and the 
noise of landing the caryo, I felt that it was of no use to go 
below. 

While looking round J observed one group of four or five 
gentlemen, before whom stood a bottle of wine. They were 
all standing after the glasses had been filled ; they had been 
invited by one of their number to drink to the health of a 
friend present, whom he had not met fur several years. He 
made his specch, alluded to the years gone by, and tu the old 
friendship, talking for ten or fifteen minutes. Th 1 bowed, 
and drained their glasses. The recipicnt of the toast returned 
thanks in a speech, and the glasses were replenishes 

Another company of friends abont to part drank to their 
future meeting, and again speceli- making followed; while 
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others were laughing and enjoying themselves, the wine and 
the Swedish punch having evidently exhilarated their spirits. 
They seemed ready to embrace ono another. There was also 
a party engayed in drinking coffee, and talking upon business 
mattere—evidently merchants, thinking of making money, and 
probably driving a bargain. 

These festivities went on during the whole of the night, un- 
til the departure of the steamer, which took place at 5.30 a.m. 
The last whistle having been blown, there was a general stam- 
pede fur the shore; the people paying in a hurry, and giving 
a little moncy to the good-looking waiter-girle, whom they had 
kept awake all night. 

The total abstinence man may probably be shocked at sueh 
a display, but if he tries mildly to remonetrate, the people sim- 
ply anewer him that the Swedes and Norwegians have tho 
Jongest lives of any people. 

After such a scene of merriment the next stopping-place 
may be at a sulitary landing, or some fjord, with only a wood- 
en wharf and a shed, sometimes with hardly a honse in sight. 
Tut one must not be deceived by this apparent solitude, for 
often, not far off, between the rocky hills or behind the for- 
ests, are farme, hamlets, saw-mills, and at some distance the 
highway. 

As the voyage drew to a close, and we approached the upper 
end of the Gulf of Bothnia, the twilight had disappeared, and 
hetween the setting and rising of the sun hardly one hour 
elapsed. We came to Strimsund, our last point of destina- 
tion before reaching Haparanda. Here the steamer remained 
several hours. 

The spot seemed lonely enongh. Close to the landing was 
a@ small luke, on the ontlet of which was a grist-mill, a farm 
or two in sight, with rocks covered with lichens, interspersed 
with boulders of granite, small pine or fir treea, and sterile 
soil. Everything appeared so deserted, that involuntarily one 
asked himeclf where the large cargo landed was going to be 
distributed. A few swallows, high in the air, assured us of 
a continuation of the fine weather. 

Strimeund is at the end of the R&ne fjord, not far from the 
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river of that name, upon the banks of which were farms and 
saw-mills, 

Rane& was about four miles distant, on the highway which 
skirts the Baltic, and during the navigation season connected 
with Strémsund by telegraph. The road, like the country, 
was silent ; on my way there I met only two carts, the drivers 
being women, who walked up the hills instead of riding, for 
fear of tiring their horses. 

The village contained the parish church, a large cdifice, 
which could scat about twenty-five hundred persons, and is 
often crowded ; it had white painted walls, with seats of bare 
boards. Over the altar was a silvered figure of Christ on the 
eross, With imitation of blood coming from the nailed hands 
and fect and from the side. Above the pulpit was written, 
“ Praiso be to God in Heaven.” 

There were no religious paintings on the walls; on the stce- 
ple was a cross, over which was a weather-cock. The grave- 
yard surrounded the church, and looked neglected. 

At a short distance was a well, common to all, about twenty 
or thirty feet deep. Inside, somewhat above the water, there 
was a crust of ice several feet thick, which sometimes remains 
there all the year round. The water was delicious. + 

A fair takes place in the beginning of July, and many 
empty wooden houses, not painted, which are used at that 
time, gave an abandoned look to the place. Now and then a 
woman or man was seen walking, muking one feel that the 
hamlet had not been entirely left to itself. 

The doctor of the villuge was at home, and received me 
most kindly; he told me that the winter had been very cold, 
the thermometer falling to 40° and 45° below zero; and there 
was still snow on the ground on the 2d of June. But now, in 
the gardens, the pease were about two inches above the sur- 
face of the ground, and would be fit for the table at the end 
of Angust or the beginning of September. The polished pine 
floor of his house was so clean and white that I was almost 
afraid to walk upon it. In the unpretending little library 
there were ecientific and medical works, and volumes in Eng- 
lish, French, and German; everything was simple and com 
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fortable; the rooms were large, and every window was crowd- 
ed with flower-pots. 

Ile kindly invited me to stay to dinner, but being afraid of 
missing the steamer, 1 declined. Still, the country hospitality 
would not permit me to leave without taking some refresh- 
ment, and, if I had been a smoker, to enjoy a pipe or a cigar. 

Returning to Strdmsund, all was life. J wondered where the 
people could have come from. Numerous earts had arrived 
from different parts of the country, to tuke the cargo that had 
deen landed by the steamer—composed of rye and barley flour, 
& complete steam apparatus for a eaw-mill, barrels of snuff, 
boxes and hogsheads of claret and other wine, iron pots, casks 
of nails, dry goods of all sorts, bags of coffce, sugar, and in fact 
all the commodities found in a country store. 

Another steamer ad arrived crowded with men from the 
inland districts, and here two hundred more were to ve added 
to the number, They were all farmers, belonging to the be- 
véring, one of the military organizations, and were going to 
drill and exercise for several wecks, under competent officers, 
at soine point lower down the coast. 

From the tine river the eoast, which forms the head of the 
Guif of Bothnia, rams cast and west. A sail of a few hours 
brings one to the mouth of the Torne river; but, on account 
of the shoals and shallowness of the water, vessels have to stop 
a few miles below. At that time a small steamer tuok the 

sengers to Haparanda, a few miles higher up. 

The town is in 65° 51’ N. lat., and forty-one miles south of 
the arctic circle, and lias a population of about one thousand, 
mostly Finlanders. It is 1° 18’ farther north than Archangel, 
and in the same latitude as the most northern part of Iecland. 
The sum rises on the 2ist of June at 12.01 aa, and sets at 
11.87 pas, 

From the 22d to the 25th of June the traveller may enjoy 
tho sight of the midnight sun from Avasaxa, a hill six hun- 
dred and eighty fect high, and about forty-five miles distant, 
on the other side of the stream; and should he be a few days 
later, by driving north on the high-road he may still have the 
opportunity of seving it. 
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Haparanda is quite a thriving place, with many large and 
well-painted houses ; it as several stores, and is a sort of com- 
mercial depot for the pupulation farther north, its exports be- 
ing chiefly timber and tar. It has risen to its present dimen- 
sions since the cession of Finland by Sweden to Russia, For- 
merly the seat of commerce was on the island of Torned, lying 
almost opposite. It bas two churches; a high-sehuel, where 
students can prepare themselves to enter one of the universi- 
ties, and where French, English, German, and the dead jan- 
guages are taught; and public schools for primary education ; 
it also has a newspaper. 

This is the last telegraphi¢ station in the north of Sweden 
whetice messages can be sent tu any part of the world. The 
telegraph-operators are all educated men, who have passed a 
rigid examination, and are required to understand English, 
German, and French. The same regulations are also enforeed 
in Norway. The postal-telegraph system has always existed 
in both countries, and the tariff of charges is uniform, whether 
the distance be short or long. 

There is a good hotel, where the rooms are comfortable aud 
the fare excellent; indeed, there are very few towns between 
Stockholm and this point where you can be so well enter 
tained. The size of the landlord, and that of hia good and 
pleasant wife, spoke well for the food and the climate of the 
country. 

The news of my arrival was sven spread over the little 
town. The judge, clergyman, custom-lhonse officers, school- 
master, postmaster, banker, and others came to the hotel to 
see me, and they all welcomed me to Haparanda. Though 
living in the remote North, they had all the politeness of their 
countrymen of the more populous districts of the South. 

When I told them that { intended to go as far north as 
I could by land, they seemed somewhat astonished. When 
they heard I wanted to cross to the polar sea, “There are 
difficulties in the way,” they said; “the people do not speak 
the Swedish language; after awhile there is no road, and the 
country is wild, sparsely popnlated, and the people will not be 


able to understand where you wish to go. Will yon be able 
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to eat their food? If not, yon must buy what you want 
here.” “The food,” said I, “docs not trouble me in the 
least; I can cat anything.” 

* They did not see how I could ever get along. “ Just go as 
far as the high-road, and come back,” was their counsel. “No,” 
said 1; “J nist go as far as North Cape.” 

When they saw me resulved to go, they took as much inter- 
est in iny undertaking as if I had been one of their dear rela- 
tives; they got an excellent guide fur me, and seemed over- 
joyed that they had been able to find me one, and said that 
they knew I would be in the hands of a good man. They 
wero not mistaken. His name was Andreas Jacub Josefsson, 
and proved to be as good and hynest a fellow as any one whose 
services 1 conld have secured. Ile was a tall Finlander, and 
Jiad a kind face, He had lived in California quite awhile, and 
could speak a little English; he lad come back to Sweden to 
rejuin his sweetheart, aud be married ; he wanted to go back 
tu America, but she did not, and accordingly he had settled 
here—the home of his wife. 

The great charin of travelling in Scandinavia is by the relay 
stations, called géstgifearcgérd in Sweden. The conveyance 
given to the traveller is a cart called kérra, drawn by a single 
horse—a light vehicle, with only two wheels, the: body and 
shafts continuons, generally without springs, and with a seat 
large enough for two persons, and a moderate amount of lug- 
rage. 

There are more than sixteen thousand miles of roads in 
Sweden, all with post-stations, numbering over fifteen hun- 
dred, There are four kinds of roads; the kungevég (king’s 
road) being the finest ; Ad@radsriy (country road), most of which 
are very good: sockendg (parish road), which is not 80 good, 
and often bad; and the éyodg (village road), which is narrow, 
and very rough. It may, therefore, be judged that before one 
can sev the country thoronghly there is a good deal to do. In 
the sparsely inhabited districts some of the stations are very 
humble, but the traveller is glad to reach them after a hard 
day's journey. 

The distance between cach station is generally about one 
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and a half Swedish miles: seldom less than 2 ile, or more 
than two miles, although in some districts the intervals are 
greater, on account of the scantiness of the population. Most 
of these stations are farms, and at alt of them food and lodging 
can be had; and many of them are execedingly comfortable, 
especially on the high-roads which connect the towns or cities; 
but in remote or untrequented districts the fare is very poor, 
and a stranger finds it hard to get aceustomed te the diet. The 
people why keep them generally receive compensation froin 
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the Government, but the amount paid is proportioned to the 
exteut of the traftic. The State inakes these arrangements 
with the most responsible farmers in each district, and good 
and faithful service is therefore insured. At each station 
there is a register in which travellers record their names, with 
their destination, the place they have left, their vocation, and 
the number of horses they take. On the cover of this bouk 
the rules relating to the road are inscribed. The number of 
hours during which the traveller is required to wait i aceord- 
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ing to the number of horses taken before. The tariff of prices 
from one station to another is indicated with the utmost pre- 
cision, 8o that nu mistake can be made. Generally the rate is 
one krona and twenty Gre per Swedish mile in the country, 
and one krona and sixty Gre in the towns. Every month the 
records are taken up by Government officers, and if any trav- 
eller has any complaint to make, he registers it, with his name 
appended. 

In Sweden all the farmers within a specified distance of 
cach stution are obliged to furnish horses upon the requisition 
of the station-master. This Iaw seems to be rigorous; but it 
is, doubtless, the only practicable way to accomplish the end 
desired. Ience the stations are established in places where 
constant supplies of horses can be obtained. The traveller is 
charged an additional sum for the use of vehicles and harness 
—the usual rates for the sleigh or cart being three Gre per 
mile for s cart without springs, and six dre for one with 
springs, The station-master provides the driver. The cost of 
ferries or bridges is borne by the traveller. 

The amount of weight allowed is four hundred pounds, in- 
eluding the passenger ; but there is never any difficulty, unless 
the traveller has an unusual amount of luggage: two together 
pay fare for one and a half, A driver is fined twenty-five 








kronor for overcharge. If the traveller hurts the horse by 
fast ing, he is responsible for damages. The speed allow- 







edt by law is one Swedish mile for every hour and a half; but 
they always drive faster, and the average is a little over five 
Knglish miles an hour. When sending a forbud (that is, order- 
ing a horse in advance), either by messenger or letter, if the 
traveller comes too late he bas to pay twenty-five dre every 
hour, and the driver is compelled to wait only four hours, 
Sometimes the post department has to change the stations, 
either on acconnt of the farmers refusing to have them any 
longer, or because they are not properly kept. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


The Country within the Arctic Cirele.—Leaving Maparandi.—A Finnish Station. — 
The Mosqnitoes.—Feniale Driv ‘Kindness of People to Beasts of Burden, 
Comfortable Farms.—A Haulet, — The Midnight Sun. —~ Suttajarvii Willing to 
come to America. 





Tue country, which extends from the Gulf of Bothnia to 
the northern extremity of Europe, is almost entirely within 
the arctic circle, and presents a vegetation not seen elsewhere 
at such high latitudes. Vast areas are covered with forests of 
pine and fir, the latter predominating, while many ills are 
clad with the white birch tu their very top. 

One can travel lung distances Ly water, beat stations being 
found on the shores vf the lakes and streams. A glance af. the 
map shows how well watered the cuuntry is: the rivers swarm 
with salmon, and the lakes with other fish. 

The Lule, the Kalix, and the Torne are tlie main rivers in 
those regions. The Kemi flows throngh Finland. 

The Torne River is the longest and the most northerly 
stream falling into the Gulf of Rothnia, and it now forms the 
boundary between Sweden and Russian land. Its north- 
ern branch, the Muonio, rises in Lake Kilpijirvi, 69° N., three 
hundred miles from the sea; while the Alten a, and other 
Jess important streams flow northward into the Arctic Ocean, 
The mountains slope gently on this side, but fall grand and 
steep towards Norway. 

On the banks of some of the rivers are numerons farms and 
hamlets, often surrounded by fine meadows and fields of rye, 
oats, and barley. Vegetation is wonderfully rapid under the 
influence of almost constant sunshine, seven or eight weeks 
only intervening between the sowing and the harvest. 

The journey from Haparands to the Arctic sea is extremely 
interesting, both in summer end in winter, the distance as the 
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crow flies being over 5 deg. of latitade to the most northern 
extremity of the lund; but the route traversed to Cape 
Nordkyn and to the Mageri Sound is about five handred 
iniles. The country is inhabited by Finns, who are cultivators 
of the The Laplanders roam over the land with their 
herds of rcindecr. The summer climate is delightful, and duar- 
ing the period of continuous daylight one ean travel all night 
if he pleases. Dut there are great drawbacks: from the end of 
dune to nearly the end of August the country is infested with 
awarms of niosquitoes, which are very annoying. The fare is 
course, and, to one not accustomed to it, not very palatable. 

From [aparanda the high-read gocs northward as far ag 
Pajala and Kengis,a distance of over seventeen Swedish miles, 
pasning at times through a beautiful country,and then through 
forests, moorlanls, and desolate regions. There are clever 
post-stations, where horses are changed, and where food and 
lodging may be obtained. On the journey very little luggage 
should he taken, 

We will now for awhile leave the shores of the Bothnia, 
and go northward, to gain a knowledge of the summer climate 
of those regions. 

The afternoon of my departure the yard of the hotel pre- 
sented an unusually animated appearance. The judge, the eus- 
Jou-howse oltivers, the banker, and other newly-made friends, 
had assembled to drink to my health,and to the suecess of 
my journey. Speeehes were made, and a last admonition was 
given ta my guide, Josefsson, to take good care of me. As 
ny horse started all raised their hats and gave threo cheers. 
E returned them,and, with a erack of the whip, started: as [ 
tnened ny head to get a last look, they were still checring 
and waving their hats. My wiry animal paced at a very rapid 
gait, without a touch of the whi yp. We passed two or three 
farm-houses, well painted. with nice enelosures around the gar- 
dens. The Torne River, with its namerous islands, appeared 
at times; in the distance rose Avasaxa; while woods, mead- 
ows, cultivated fields, painted houses, and far-off hills completed 
a charming landscape. The weather was delightful, the atinos- 
phere dry and bracing. the thermometer marking during the 
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day 68° to 70°. Late in the evening I stopped at a post-ata- 
tion where the family spoke Swedish, the hamlet consisting of 
a few scattered farms. The peuple were at first shy : bu 
hearing that I was from America, they became friendly, for 
several persons from that district had emigrated to the Cuited 
States. The farm was about twenty miles from the arctic 
circle, The disappearance of the sun below the horizon was 
short, and the sunset very brilliant. The sunrise which fol- 
lowed a short time afterwards was indescribably beautiful. 

During the night of bright daylight several carts entered 
the yard. The men unharnessed their horses, put them into 
the stable, gave them the hay that they had carried with then, 
and water, and then went into one of the houses, where they 
could rest and sleep; for in this part of the world the doors of 
the dwellings are not locked. Some stopped only to rest their 
horses, while others remained to get the sleep they needed. 
Most of these carts were loaded with tuiseclancous zoos, on 
their way to some country store or hamlet; others had bage 
of Russian flour, the supply frum the farm having run short. 

After a breakfast of smoked reindeer meat, butter, cheese, 
and hard bread, and an excellent cap of coffee, I left the sta- 
tion, The wife at first refused payment, as I lad, she suid, 
given more than an equivalent in presents to the children. 

At this time of the year the men were busy, cither in the 
fields, floating timber duwn the stream, or at the saw-nills, 

At every station I had a young girl for a driver, and these 
children of the North seemed not in the least afraid of me, 
My first driver's name was [da Catharina: she gave me a sil- 
ver ring, and was delighted when she saw it on my finger. 
I promised to bring her a gold one the following winter, and 
I kept my word. She was glad indecd, when, at the end of 
the drive, after paying, I gave her a silver piece. Another 
driver, twelve years of age, was named Ida Carolina. The tire 
of one of our wheels became lvose, but she was equal to the 
emergency ; she alighted, blocked tle wheel with a stune, went 
to a farm-house and borrowed a few nails and a hammer, and 
with the help of the farmer made everything right in a few 
minutes; she did not scem in the least put out by the acci- 
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dent. She chatted with me al] the time, though I did not 
understand what she said, for I did not then know the Finnish 
langnage. She was a little beauty, with large blue eyes, thick 
fair hair, and rosy cheeks. From early life children are 
taught to depend npon themselves. 

Niemis was the next station: the little farm stood by itself, 
looking poor enongh; there were four or five low buildings, 
with roofs covered with turf. The small house for travellers 
was scrupulously clean, but had only one room, with two beds, 
a few chairs, 4 table, a looking-glass, and a bureaa, in which 
the family stored their wealth; next to this room was a little 
closet where the milk was kept. 

The dwelling-house, elose by, was a humble one, and dirty. 
Its ucenpants were an aged man, with long, shaggy, black 
hair, his wife, and 2 niece,a fair-haired girl named Kristina,- 
who, when I arrived, immediately washed her face and hands, 
combed her hair, put a elean skirt over her dirty one, adjusted 
a clean handkerchief on her head, and her toilet was complete. 
The coffee-pot. was then put on the fire, and a eup of coffee 
was made. The eld woman was dark-complexioned, and her 
hair was alinost black—traits certainly not of the Scandinavian 
or Finnish type; she reminded me ofa gypsy. When she heard 
where I had come from she suddenly hugged me; J, in good- 
humor, retarned the compliment, regardless of consequences, 
for her hair looked suspicious. When ready to leave, the old 
fellow, who was my driver, had managed to put on hia best 
coat, which appeared to be some fifteen or twenty years old. 

The next stution was Ruskola, the best stopping-place be- 
tween IHaparanda and Pajala, The farmer and his wife spoke 
Swedish, and both understood what comfort meant. The 
farm was large and productive. At a short distance was the 
hamlet of Matarengi, with a strange-louking red church, quite 
old, with a eeparate belfry, and the parsonage close by. There 
were several country stores, which reminded me of those found 
in little villages in America, Many of the farms seemed thrif- 
ty, and there was a large tract of cultivated land and fine 
meadows. We were in the socken (parish) of Ofre Torned, 
which had a population of about twenty-seven hundred, 





MOSQUITOES. EYE 


Should one be detained, he may drive as far as Pajata, and 
from the high hills on the other side of the stream at that 
place may enjoy the sight of the midnight sun a fow days 
later. How strange to those living in more southern latitudes 
are those evening and morning twilights, which merge ineensi- 
bly into each other! to travel in a country where there is no 
night, and no stars to be seen ; where the moon gives no light, 
aud, going farther north, where the sun shines continuously 
day after day! The stranger at first does nut know when to 
go to bed and when to rise; but the people know the hours 
of rest by their clocks and watches, and by luoking at the sun. 

I fell into a deep sleep, and when I awoke the sun slione 
brightly; but this was no sign of a late hour, as it was only 
three at. I slept again; and when I awoke everything was 
eo still in the house that I took another nap; when I awoke 
for the third time, I found that my watch had stopped; then 
going into the next room, I saw by the clock there that it was 
one o'clock vat. The family laughed, for they had kept quiet 
for fear of disturbing me, 

In these latitudes the snow has hardly melted when the 
mosquitoes appear in countless multitudes, and the peuple 
have no rest night or day. ‘They had already appeared, and 
their numbers increased daily; they became more voracious, 
and their sting more painful; in wooded districts they arc 
perfect plague in the month of July and until the middle of 
August, after which a gnat appears. This bites very hard 
doring the day, but at night leaves one in peace, for it never 
enters the houses. Last of all comes a species of sand-fly, 
which also is very disagreeable. I was surprised, at a turn of 
the road, to see a black cloud, apparently composed of minnte 
flies. It was a swarm of mosquitoes, so thick that it was im- 
possible to see anything beyond. I was hurrying the horse 
through it when the animal suddenly stopped, and then I saw 
three men working on the road who had previously been in- 
visible. This secins incredible, but such are the facts. Josefs 
son laughed, and observed, * We have a saying here, that when 
a traveller comes he writes his name in a bed of mosynitocs, 
and when he comes back the following year he sees it again.” 
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We drove rapidly through the clond, but a part of the swarm 
followed us like birds of prey. They surrounded us in 
myriads, and their hum was far from charming. I had never 
ecen such immense swarms before, and had never met any- 
thing of the kind in the swamps of the Southern States, in 
New Jersey, or in Equatorial Africa. One should wear a veil 
around a broad-brimmned hat, to protect the face. The natives 
bear the plague with apparent cqnanimity. These mosquitoes 
are a distinet specics, being heavy and easily killed, and not 
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taking to wing like the better-known varieties; their bite was 
Jess painful than thut of the common kind, but it was by no 
means pleasant. I was obliged to put on gloves, for I had 
hardly crushed hundreds when the next instant the number 
of my assailants heeame as great as before. 

Everywhere I noticed the kindness of the people towards 
their beasts of burden. Horses cannot be hurried where the 
country is hilly, though I suppose it is sometimes done when 
a man is under the influence of liquor, or is wicked at heart. 
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A horse, as soon as he cames to the foot of a hill, stops when 
he thinks it is time for the people to get out, turns his head 
towards the vehicle to sce that every une is off, and then as- 
cends. If all are not out, he waits, and, when urged by the 
voice, or by a slight, harmless tench of the whip, he seems 
quite astonished, and often during the ascent stops and turns 
his head, as if to say to the remaining occupant, “ Why 
don’t you get ont?” The farmers and their fam inva- 
riably walk up-hill: hence the horses are disngreeably sur. 
prised when their load remains, especially when the whip 
Nightly touches them on the t From one station to an- 
other the driver often stops, ents his black bread inte small 
picees, gives them to the horse, caresses him, treats hin to a 
handful of hay, aud then continues his route. This kind treat- 
ment not only epeaks well for the people, but it also makes 
the horses exceedingly gentle and docile; vicious ones are sel- 
dom found. Colts are much petted, and often come into the 
kitchen, where they are caressed, and treated to salt, or some- 
thing else they like. 

The station where I remained for the night was poor 
enough. The building for travellers had only one room fin- 
ished, and men were sleeping on skins on the floor, and others 
on benches, in their ordinary clothing. An old woman with 
her daughter and her baby were in one bed, an old man was 
in another, and everything looked dirty. I could get only eold 
fish to eat; one of the men offered to go and spear some, but 
I coneluded to eat this and go to sleep. Sume fresh hay was 
placed on the fluor, two reindeer skins were spread over it, 
a sheep-skin blanket was put over all, and my couch was com- 
plete. 

The traveller is surprised to meet sv many comfortable 
farms, with large dwelling-houses, which, with the barn and 
eow-house, are the three prominent buildings. There are 
several other houses besides, such as sheds, storchonses, black- 
smith shops, ete. In the yard, which is generally enclosed by 
the houses on three sides, is the old-fashioned weli with its 
eweep, a bucket at one end and a stone at the other. From 
the well a trongh communicates with the bujjding where the 
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cows are kept, This structure is peculiar; the ceiling is low, 
the windows very small, giving but little light; the place is en- 
tirely floored, and pens are built on each side; along these a 
gutter gathers ail the manure, which is preserved with great 
eare. The cattle do not lie on straw or hay. At one ond of 
the room is a large picce of masonry, encasing an iron pot 
three or four feet in diameter and three feet deep, used for 
cooking food for the cattle; this food is generally coarse 
marsh grass, mixed with the dust coming from the threshing 
of the grain; this pot is also used as the bathing and washing. 
tub. Sheep, when numerous, have a house by tlemselves; if 
not, they are penned in a corner, There is a separate stable 
for the horse. 

Tho dwelling, with few exceptions, consists of a single story, 
usually containing two rooms, one on cach side, One is used 
as bakery and kitchen, and also as a sleeping-room; at one 
corner is the fireplace, a strange strneture, six or eight feet 
equare, made of solid flat slabs of stone, generally plastered 
ever. Wood is placed in these ovens, and, when it is con- 
sumed and only charcoal remains, a sliding iron trap-door pre- 
vents the heat from escaping, warming the walls, The heat 
thus produced for the first few hours is very great, and often 
the room is made unbearable to those who are not accustomed 
to such an atmosphere, which is often retained for two or three 
days; in one section of the structure there is an open fireplace 
used for cooking. Beds are placed along the walls, in number 
according to the size of the family. These are a kind of slid- 
ing box, so that they canbe made of different widths, accord- 
ing to the requirements: they are filled with hay or straw, 
furnished with home-made blankets or sheep-skins, and some- 
tites with cider-down covers and pillows. In the morning 
the box is drawn in, and, when covered with a board, answers 
for a sofa, apon which people rest during the day. The whole 
family, inclading servants, males and females, sleep in this 
room. On the other side is the guest-room, which is also 
used as a sleeping apartment. One or two bedateads, the beds 
tiled with the down of the eider-duck, the blankets made of 
tho same material, form the chief part uf the furniture. 
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There are many small and poor farms, where a large family 
has to work hard to get a living from the soil; in their homes, 
dirty aud crowded, typhus fever often makes great ravages. 
The farms are generally by the banks of rivers or near lakes, 
for there the land is better, and fish is plentiful. 

The living eked out of the soil in this northern region would 
be scanty indeed but for the fish canght in these waters, and 
the abundance of game-birds. The money obtained from the 
sale of these, together with the revenue derived from the dairy, 
often constitute the farmer's sole income. 

From Matarengi the road ascends a steep hill, ont of sight 
of the river, passing for several miles throngh a desolate conn. 
try, made more dreary by the burning of the forests. 

Between the stations of Kunsijiirvi and Ruokojiirvi (Jaret 
means luke in Finnish) we crossed the arctic circle at 66° 
32’ N,, or 1408 geographical miles south from the pole, where 
the sun shines fur an entire day on the of June, and the 
observer will see it above the horizon at midnight, and due 
north. After that date, by journeying north on an av 
of about ten miles a day, he would continue to see the mi 
night enn till he reached the pole. On the 22d of Septem- 
ber the sun deseends to the horizon, where it will rest, so to 
speak, all day long; on the following day it disappears till the 
22d of March. 

When retarning southwards at the same rate, the traveller 
will continue to see the midnight sun in his horizon till he 
reaches the arctic circle, where for one day only, as we have 
seen, the sun is visible. 

The sun at midnight is always north of the observer, én 
account of the position of the earth, It secms to travel 
around a circle, requiring twenty-four hours for its comple- 
tion, it being noon when it reaches the greatest elevation, and 
midnight at the lowest. Its ascent and descent are so imper- 
ceptible at the pole, and the variations so slight, that it sinks 
south very slowly, and its disappearance below the horizon is 
almost inumediately foHowed by its reappearance. 

I will now try to explain the phenomenon of the midnight 
sun: the carth revelves about the sun once every year, and 
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Yotates un its axis once every twenty-four hours. The earth’s 
orbit, or path described by it in its annual revolution about the 
aun, is, 80 to speak, a circle somewhat clongated, called an cl- 
lipse, The axis, about which the daily rotation takes place, is 
a straight Jine passing through the centre of the earth, and the 
extremities of which are called poles—one the north, and the 
other the south pole. The uxis is not perpendicular to the 
plane of the orbit, but is inclined to it at an angle of 23° 2s’, 
which angle is called the obliquity of the ecliptic. The earth, 
therefore, in. moving about the sun, is not upright, but in- 
clined, su that in different parts of its course it presents al- 
ways a half, but always a diferent half, of its surface to the 
sun—whieh will be plain from the avcompanying diagrain, 
Twice in the year, 
March 2tst and Sep- 
tember 21st, the exact 
nw half of the earth along 
its axis is illutuinated. 
On these dates, there- 
fore, any point on the 
earth's surface is, dur- 
ing a rotation of the 
ARTI IN ITS ORIaT. earth on its axis, half 
the position of the eaxth March the time in light, and 
"of che varth Jape Yet: Gite : 
ber Het; and #, its position December half in darkness—that 
is, day and night are 
twelve hours each all over the globe. For this reason these 
dates are called eguénoars—March 2ist being the vernal, and 
September 2ist the autumnal equinox. As the carth moves 
on in its orbit after March 21st, the north pole inclines more 
aud more towards the sun till June 21st. after which it turns 
slowly from it. On September 21st day and night are again 
equal all over the earth, and immediately after this the north 
polo is turned entirely from the sun, and does not receive its 
light again till the following March. It will thus be seen that 
from the vernal to the autumnal equinox the north pole is in 
sunlight, and hias a day of six months’ duration. As the north 
pole becomes more and more inclined towards the sun, more 
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and more of the region around that pole becemes illuminated, 
and therefore any point in that region is, fur any given twenty- 
four hours, longer in light than in darkness, and its day is 
longer than its night. The nearer any point is to the pole the 
longer during this time is its day. 

The number of days, therefore, of constant sunshine de- 
pends on the latitude of the observer; and the farther north 
he finds himself the greater will be this nnmber. Thus, at 
the pole, the sun is seen fur six months, at the aretie circle for 
one day, and at the base of the North Cape from the 15th of 
May to the Ist of August. At the pole the observer seems 
to be in the centre of a grand spiral movement of the sun, 
which farther south takes place north of him, 

We have here spoken as if the observer were on a level with 
the horizon; but should he climb a mountain, the sun, of course, 
will appear higher; and should he, instead of travelling tifteen 
miles north, elimb about 220 feet above the sea-level each day, 
he wonld see it the same as if he had gone north; consequent- 
ly, if he stood at the aretie circle at that elevation, and had an 
unobstructed view of the horizon, he would see the sun one 
day sooner. If he should climb to # greater height, and have 
the same unebstructed view, he would sce the midnight sun 
for a correspondingly longer time. Hence the tourists from 
Haparanda prefer going to Avasaxa, a hill 680 fect above the 
sea, from which, though cight or ten iniles sonth of the arctic 
cirele, they can sce the midnight sun for three days. 

The brillianey of the splendid orb varies in intensity, like 
that of sunset and sunrise, according to the state of moisture of 
the atmosphere. One day it will be of a decp-red color, tinge: 
ing everything with a ruseate hue, and producing a drowsy 
effect. There are times when the changes in the eolur be- 
tween the sunset and sunrise might be compared to the varia- 
tions of a charcoal fire, now burning with a fieree red glow, 
then fading away, and rckindling with greater brightness. 

There are days when the sun has a pale, whitish appearance, 
and when even it can be looked at for six or seven hours be- 
fore midnight. As this hour approaches, the sun Leeomes less 
glaring, gradually changing into more brilliant shades a5 it 
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dips towards the lowest point of its course. Its motion is very 
slow, and for quite awhile it apparently follows the line of the 
horizon, during which there seems to be a pause, as when the 
eun reaches noon. This is midnight. For a few minutes the 
glow of sunset mingles with that of sunrise, and one cannot 
tell which prevaila; but soon the light becomes slowly and 
gradually more brilliant, announcing the birth of another day 
—and often before an hour has elapsed the san becomes 60 
dazzling that one cannot look at it with the naked eye. 

At the hamlet of Pirtiniemi, on the banks of a small lake, 
the high-road suddenly ended, being continued on the opposite 
shore. A fow farms were seen, but considerable patience was 
required before a traveller could pursue his way; the horses 
had beon let loose in the wood, to seck their own food, and 
it took some time to find them. Arriving at the shore, we 
crossed in a large flat-boat, which could take two carts and two 
horses ; it was managed by two old women, who by their vig- 
orous pulls showed that they understood their business; ten 
minutes were oceupied in crossing to the northern side, where 
there were several farms. The cattle were mostly of small 
size, but very fine; there was also a superb herd of twenty- 
six cows, nearly all of which were white. 

My driver, a girl of about thirteen, scemed to have no fear 
of me, although not another sou) was to be seen on the high- 
road, and Josefsson was far behind. I gave her some candy, 
with which she was delighted, and, putting her arm around 
my neck, gave me a kiss, 

The drive continued to be monotonous, but I loved to tarry 
at the different hamlets. At Sattajarvi, the last post-station 
before reaching Pajata, old and young flocked around me, and 
Josefsson held them in conversation. They marvelled when 
they heard that he had been in America ; and, pointing to me, 
shonted, “Talk American to him!" and then all became silent 
to hear us talk. , 

Children came up in swarms to join the merry party. I 
thought I never had seen such a gathering of beautiful young 
people. Their coarse diet seemed to agree with them, for they 
were pictures of health. The girls had such pretty names ss 
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Ida, Kristina, Lovisa, Margarita, Elsa, and Helena. They were 
handsome, with light hair, deep-blue eyes, rosy complexions, 
and pearly skins; and presented a marked contrast with the 
older women, who appeared eareworn, and bore the traces of 
hard work. 

Girls in Seandinavia do very little hard work until they are 
contirmed. Their carly years are passed in sehoul: but they 
develop early, for they have household duties toe perform, and 
plenty of exercise in milking and feeding the cattle, and wark- 
ing a little in tho fields. All this tends to health and the de- 
velupment of inuscle. Between the ages of fifteen and seven. 
teen many are extremely beautiful; but they seon fade, their 
features becoming cvarse later in life. 1 asl 
if they would like to go to America, and the answer was an 
enthusiastic “ Yes!” 

Lespecially noticed one, named Kristina, abont sixteen years 
of age, who followed me, in company with many others, wher- 
ever I went. She scemed to be attracted towards ine, often 
holding my hand, and entering into animated conversations. 
“Would you like to be my driver, and come with me te Amer- 
ica?” T asked. “Yes!” said the girl, her beantiful northern 
blue eyes looking at me; and “Yes!” said her mother, 
Mother and danghter suddenly disappeared, and J thonght I 
had frightened them away ; but they had gone to prepare din- 
ner for me, 

When ready to leave the place, the following adventure 
awaited me: I was astonished to see Kristina coming towards 
me with all her fortune—a bundle of clothes—wrapped ina 
handkerchief. Jer father, mother, sisters and brothers, were 
by her side. All the population of Sut ‘i had come to say 
good-bye to the girl. She was dressed in her best clothes, as if 
going upon a journey ; and as I stepped into the cart she fol- 
lowed me, and all the people shouted, “ Good-bye! Live well! 
Write to us, Kristina !” 

“ Are you going to take that girl to America?” said Josefs- 
son tome. ‘The road is too hard for her to follow us.” 

“Certainly not," said J. “She is to drive us to Pajala.” 

“No,” said he; “they expect yon to take her with you to 
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America. Don’t you see? all her family are here. Her father 
has come from the fields ; all the people are here to say good- 
bye; and she has all her clothing in that parcel. They all be- 
lieved you were in earnest.” 

“Tell them,” said I, “that she is going to drive me, as sey- 
eral uther girls have done before, but only to Pajala; that I 
cannot take her through the hard country in which I am to 
travel; and that she would not have strength to follow me.” 

The mother began to ery; she wanted her daughter to go to 
Aumerica with me. “ Man !” said she, “are you going to listen 
to your guide? I am sorry for you, that you have no will of 
your own; I pity you.” 

Kristina got out of the vehicle, became angry, and would 
not drive me. As we left, the mother sent a volley of re- 
proaches after poor Josefsson, who said they had all believed 
that but for hin I would have taken the girl with me to 
America, Visions of wealth for their daughter had appeared 
to them; but the castle they had built in such a short time 
was already a rain. The people, however, called after me to 
“come again.” 

A drive of about two hours brought me to Pajala, the spire 
of whose parish church, gilded by the rays of the midnight 
sun, was secon in the distance. 

The hamlet is near 67° 10’ Iat., on the right bank of the 
Torne River, which it overlooks, a little above its junction 
with the Muonio, at which point the stream is three hundred 
and thirty feet above the level of the Gulf of Bothnia. 

The population is about one hundred and fifty, with twenty- 
tive homesteads, thirty-five horses, two hundred and twenty 
head of cattle, and about six hundred sheep; so that there 
was plenty of wool for homespun clothing. The richest man 
was said to be worth about ten thousand dollars, and several 
others are worth from one to four thousand—the former sum 
buying here a pretty good farm, with a comfortable dweiling- 
house, and other buildings. The parish numbered three thou- 
sand five hundred and twenty-five souls. It has now a fine 
school-house, which is 2 credit to the small population of that 
northern region. The place has a very comfortable inn, whose 
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charges were very moderate. At that time of the year salm- 
on was abundant, and this, with delicions soft bread, dried or 
smoked reindeer meat, milk, good cvffee, excellent tea iwhich 
no doubt came from Russia), and Swedish beer, made up the 
Dill of fare: everything was served in a cleanly way, aud eon- 
stituted a repast fit for a king. 

The salmon rarely bite at the hook, but are caught in traps 
or nets placed just above the rupids., or where the water runs 
swiftly. While I was in Haparanda several buat-loads were 
landed daily. This year the price was considered high-- five 
kronor for twenty pounds’ weight, while in sume years it is 
not more than three or fuur kronor; but it will beeome dear- 
er year after year, as, with the introduction of steamers, the 
people have begun to export fish. 

The parsonage, where [ was received with great kindness, 
was large, with everything in it scrupulously clean and simple; 
the pine floors were withont carpets, but spotless; the books 
revealed the culture of the owner, amt the newspapers from 
Stockhulm, received weekly by post, showed that even here 
the people could know what waa going en in the world, 

The ehinre! 1 the shape of a Greek eross, 
The ceiling was concave, the pulpit simple—a relic of the old 
church; on the altar was a picture of the Saviour crucified, 
and Mary Magdalene coming to hin. The burial-ground, not 
immediately adjacent, was enclosed by a rou, 
entrance being through a white-painted gate. The first object 
that struck my eye was the coflin of a little child lying on the 
ground, covered with a white pall, which had been sent to be 
buried on the following Sunday. Then I came to a grave, sur- 
rounded by a painted railing about eight fect squure; in the 
centre was a circular mound, in the middle of which was a 
rose-bush in a pot, and a young girl was watering it. “This is 
the grave of my wother,” said the worthy parson, “ We have 
no grave-diggers,” he added, “and the families of the dead dig 
the grave theinselves. In the old graveyanl lies the body of 
Lwstadius, who did so much good in preaching to the Lapps 
against the vice of drunkenness.” On our return he talked 


fur awhile of America, and of the numerous sects found 
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there, and then brought out a bottle of Swedish beer, which 
I enjoyed greatly. When I left, he expressed the hope that 
we might meet again. “You will be always welcome to the 
parsonage.” 

Before my departure I visited several of the farms, and was 
received everywhere with kindness; question after question 
was asked of Josefason about me, and all wondered why I 


wished to go sv far away from my home to indulge in sight 
seving. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 
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From Pajala the journey northwards may be continued in 
two ways: by ascending the Torne, or by crossing the narrow 
tract of land opposite Pajela, and going up the Muonio River, 
The first is the outlet of the Torne Lake, « considerable sheet 
of water, 1805 fect above the sca, the upper extremity of 
which is 6S? 25° north, almost on a line parallel with the Ofo- 
ten fjord and the Lofoden [stands in Neeway. On ite banks 
are found the Juunlets of Vittangi and Jukkasjirvi, the latter 














being a great rendezvous for Laplaniters, 
The Muonio is devided)y the better ronte, as it rms through 


a larger extent of country; it rises in Lake Kilpisjiirvi, the 
northern shores of which are a few miles above 69° Jat, aud 
form a part uf the frontier between Russian and Swedish Fin- 
land. The country for twenty miles westward of Pajala is 
somewhat thickly settled, especially on the banks of the Tii- 
rendé River. 

The unly way to travel in summer is hy water. There 
are regular bout -xtations, which supply Jodgings and food, 
The fare, regulated by law, is at the rate of one krona a man 
for every Swedish mile, with a stnall additional sun for the 
use of the boat. 

The journey on the Muonio is very exciting ; rapid after 
rapid is encountered, all danger being avoided by the wonder- 
ful dexterity of the buatmen. No fatigue is experienced, for 
during the nearly three hundred miles ascent one has to walk 
only now and then in order to avoid some of the worst parts 
of the river. Towards the end of June the river is niuch 
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swollen. The rush of the water was very fine—the angry bil- 
lows filling the forest with their roar. 

On the last day of June, an hour and a half before mid- 
night, we crossed the Torne. Following the boatman, who 
carried my Juggage on his back, after about an hour's walk 1 
came to Kicksisvaara, the first boat-station, situated on a hill 
commanding a fine view of the country, and overlooking the 
river Muonio. The people were all asleep, as it was midnight : 
the sun had become paler and paler, its gulden glow shedding 
a drowsy, quiet light over all the landscape, and a heavy dew 
was falling; the house-swallows had gone into their nests, the 
cuckoo was silent, and the sparrows conld not be heard—nature 
seemed to have gone to rest in the midst of the sunshine. 

The hills were covered to their tops with dark fir-trees ; 
contrasting with them was the green new foliage of the birch, 
the white trunks of which seemed, in the distance, like pillars 
of silver. 

Suddenly a door epencd, and a maiden stood before me, 
looking at the sun, as if to ask what time it was. Iler eyes 
were as blue as the sky above, and her complexion rosy; she 
was bareheaded and barefooted; her yellow hair, langing 
carelessly over her shoulders and falling below her waist, 
seomed to have heen dyed by the rays of that midnight sun; 
her feet rested upon the green grass, which made them appear 
donbly white. Seeing me, she started, not expecting to meet 
& stranger, aud was about to make a hasty retreat, when the 
vyoico of Josefsson in her own language reassured her. She 
stopped, and, looking at me, said: “ Stranger, are you looking 
at the midnight sun? now the sun shines night and day. But 
the summer in our far northern land is short; it gives us 
hardly time to collect our harvest. Our winters are long and 
often stormy.” 

From this maiden my eyes were directed to the sun. Just 
after midnight T began te notice a change; the glow bright 
ened, and increased rapidly to a magnificent red. The sun's 
rays gilded the forest and the hills, and nature seemed to be 
awake again; the sun gradually hecame more brilliant, until 
at last it was so dazzling that I conld not look at it. 
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Three boatmen were to take us up the river. One of them 
seized the little hand-bag containing my luggage, and wo 
started. We soon stood on the banks of the clear Muonio, 
and we could hear the roar of the rapid, but the vapor rising 
from the water prevented us from seeing anything. It w: 
then 1.30 a.x.; the thermometer marked 51°—a fall of 6° 
since 10,30 p.m. 

Our boat was made of only four planks, and very light; its 
length was twenty-seven feet, and its greatest depth one foot 
nine inches; the broadest part was two feet eleven inches, at 
a distance of six to ten feet from the bow: the keel was two 
and a half inches wide. This form is the best for the turbu- 
lent stream and rapids; they have but little draught, and are 
very buoyant; the keel is strong. and protects the bottom 
when among the rocks, while heavy ribs protect the sides, 
Each boatman had a pole ten or twelve feet long, of great 
flexibility and strength, and no oars or rudders are used. My 
chief boatman, Hendricks Wilh, was at the bow, and the two 
others took their stations at the stern, We were soon con- 
fronted by a rapid, where the water was rushing between bould- 
ers with great fore, and I was able to judge of the dexterity 
and strength required in this navigation, The poles are put 
under the boat instead of along-side, and are often inch bent 
by its weight; Hendricks supported himself and the other two 
Dboatmen against the inside, and soon was in a dripping perspi- 
ration. These currents have to be studied, in order to know 
how to steer. 

As wo pushed along we frequently disturbed stray flocks 
of ducks. Where the stream was not very swift we ascended 
rapidly, The river was deep, and its waters so clear that. we 
could see the rocks and boulders resting upon its bed at a 
great depth. 

After a journey of four hours we reached Kolare, having 
travelled about three Swedish miles.* When we came te the 
house the silence of the place showed that every one was faust 
asleep, but our arrival was the signal for all the family to get 

















* A Swedish mile is 6.64 English miles, 
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up. The fare at these stations is of the plainest kind, and con- 
sists of bits of dry mutton, as tough as leather, smoked rein- 
decr meat, butter, cheese, milk, hard bread, and sometimes fish, 
The coffee would be very good, but is often spoiled by putting 
in a large quantity of salt, tu give it flavor. They often have 
only the stdngkakor. 

In the travellers’ room there is a fixed tariff for every arti- 
ele supplied, so that no imposition can be practised; but, of 
course, when a rich stranger comes, an effurt is made to im- 
prove the fare—the coffee, for example, i is made stronger—and 
for such attentions a little more is expected, and it should be 
given. I was charged only sixty Gre fur my breakfast. 

Near the house two boats were being constructed. These 
boat-stations are very convenient, allowing one in a hurry to 
travel fast, a8 at cuch place he gets fresh men, and has gener- 
ally to wait but a short time; in twenty-four hours nine 
Swedish miles can be easily accumplished. 

My new boatmen were brothers, whose appearance was sin- 
gular, Their long, frizzly, fair hair fell below their necka, 
and it was so thick that they used a wire-card cumb, similar 
to those formerly anployed in carding wool by hand. 

Between the stations of Huuki and Kilangi the distance is 
over four Swedish miles, and the ascent required neurly ten 
hours, Rapid after rapid was passed, and often I expected to 
be pushed back by the force of the water, and sent against the 
rocks or gigantic boulders: the poles of my boatmen fairly 
bent under the pressure, but they never stipped from their 
hands. At times we had to pass between rocks where there 
wis just space enough to allow the boat to go through, while 
at other times we were sent back by the rush of the waters 
against the boulders. Accidents are rare, but when they hap- 
pen it is alinost always in the descent, when the navigation is 
more dangerous than during the ascent. At the foot of long 
and dangerous rapids we went on shore, two of the boatmen 
palling the boat with a long rope, while the third remained in 
it and steered close to the land. 

The descent of the rapids at this time of the year, when the 
snow is melting, is full of excitement ; the rafts of timber and 
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boats follow the swift current of the stream, and would sare. 
ly be destroyed bat for the ekill and daring of these boatmen, 

The river does not present the picturesque appearance of 
the Torne below Pajala. The banks are not high, often tat; 
but the water here also is so clear that it appeared like a sheet 
of glass, 

How beautiful was the hour of midnight! How red and 
gorgeous was the sun! How drowsy was the landseape 
ure scemed asleep in the midst of sunshine; crystal dew: 
glittered like precious stones as they hung from the blades 
of grass, the petals of wild flowers, and the leaves of the birch- 
trees. 

Before two o'clock the swallows were ont of their nests, 
whieh they had constructed on the different buildings of the 
farm. How far they lad come te enjoy the spring of this 
remote region! I did not wonder that they loved that beauti- 
ful but shert summer, er that they came year after year to 
that Land of the Midnight Sun. 

People who have seen only muddy rivers ean hardly realizo 
the beauty of such clear streams as those of Scandinavia. The 
clearness of the water makes one thirsty, and often I could not 
resist the temptation to test its purity. 

Several miles were passed without secing a house; occa 
sionally the smoke among the trees marked a place where the 
people were making tar, which is manufactured in great quan- 
tities. It was sid to sec the havoc that devastating fires had 
made, destroying immense tracts of valuable timber. 

Stopping for the night, I entered a house, and found the 
farmer and his wife in bed; as 1 awoke them, the wife raised 
her head from the pillow, and said, “ What do you want, stran- 
gers?” I replied, “ We want to sleep here.” “ Welcomo!” 
was the response. The good woman arose, put on her stock- 
ings and shoes, went into the next room, where she prepared 
a bed, and then produced from a pantry an ample supply of 
milk, bread, butter, cheese, and smoked reindecr meat, and 
said, “Eat, if you are hungry; drink, if you are thirsty, and 
go to bed ;” and then she bade me good-night, and went back 
to her room, 
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The red fir-tree has two varieties—the Pinus sylvestrie, 
and another with shorter needles, the Jinus friesti. The tree 
here is exceedingly rich, and producea 8 great amount of 
resinous matter. Only the roots of trees that have been cut 
down are used, and thus no timber is destroyed ; hence the for- 
ests that have been burned are not entirely valueless. These 
often remain in the ground for years, and are then dug out, 
aud split into medium-sized pieces during the winter or spring ; 
they are of a deep red color, exceedingly hard, and sv rich 
that when burned in an open fireplace the tar exudes. It is 
then prepared in the following manner: a favorable place is 
selected, where less labor is required in its manufacture, the 
spot chosen being on the declivity of a hill, or between two 
hillocks sloping gently towards each other. A hole or gully 
is excavated, from three to five feet in diameter; rails are put 
close together on the ground, gradually inclining towards the 
centre, 80 that the tar may flow into it; over these rails is 
placed a layer of birch-bark, which is covered with several 
inches of elay-like soil, the whole having the appearance of a 
asin, which varices from twenty to thirty feet in diameter. 
The pieces of wood from which the tar is to be extracted are 
piled carefolly and closely in the hollow; then, when all is 
completed, the whole mass assumes something of the shape of 
a hee-hive, and is covered with earth. The roots are then set 
on fire, and, being smothered, burn slowly for several days, 
the tar dripping into the basin, and flowing ont through the 
hole into a gutter placed in position to receive it. When by 
chance there are not barrels enough, the tar is kept for a time 
in hollows of the earth. 

The tar is floated down the river in a singular manner. 
One or two rows of barrels are made fast, above and below, 
to long poles, and this sort of impromptu raft is then com- 
mitted to the current, reaching its destination safely. Great 
quantities of tar come down from the rivers of the North. 
Sweden has some years exported over one hundred thousand 
barrels. 

While F wandered in the forest I often met several species 
of ants, among them was the Formica rufa, called in Swedish 
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atackmyra, common even thus far north. Following a well- 
beaten path I came to the ant-hills, which are about two and 
a half fect in height, apparently built of small picees of wood. 
Great numbers were coming from every direction, cach ¢a 
ing its little stick, and depositing it somewhere on the Lill. 
When they ascended the sides of the hill the sticks under 
them would often give way, but they never relinquished their 
task till they had accomplished it. I had often to demolish 
their hill to the depth of about ono feot before [ found them. 
Many were carrying eges,and when 1 placed a stick before 
them they would stand up on their hind legs and seize it, 
thus showing their bravery. 

About twelve and a half Swedish miles from Pajala we 
came to the Mnoniokoski rapids, below which is a miserable 
hamlet called Muonionalusta, with 9 chapel, where servicer arc 
held ouly a few stated Sundays during the year. Tlere my 
boatimen left the river, and after a walk of three or four miles 
through very swampy soil, covered with tir and pine, we found 
ourselves suddenly at a fine farm. Above the door of the 
house were written the words— 





“KUNGL: Post-sTATION.” 


This was Muoniovaara. T was reecived by Herr Forsstrim, 
who was a Swede, and by his wife in a most kindly manner. 
Two pleasant, modest, bashful young ladies, who bore the char- 
acteristie Swedish names of {ilda and Hedda, and three sons, 
Gustaf, John, and Oskar, composed the family of that com- 
fortable northern home. 

The farm overlooked the Muonio, which here widened into 
a lake, the meadows extending to the water's edge. Near the 
louse was a vegetable garden, in which pease were about two 
inches above the ground, and carrots, potatoes, and barley 
were well forward; but grazing and butter-making were the 
chief industry, as the grain crops in this region were uncer- 
tain, and the farmers accordingly planted hardly enongh for 
their own wants, preferring to bny their flour. 

On, the other side, in Finland, is Mnonioniska, whieh has a 
church, and is the residence of a clergyman. There, as in 
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Sweden and Norway, the people are Lutheran; for, since the 
acquisition of that provinee by Russia, the efforts of that gov- 
ernment have failed to turn the Finlanders from their Protes- 
tant faith to that of the Greck Church, 

Terr F——~ was postmaster: the mail brought the letters 
and newspapers semi-monthly. The only society they had 
were the clergyman and the Minsman from Muonioniska, for 
the farmers have not the education that can enliven their 
solitude; they depend upon themselves and the journals for 
recreation. 

The farm was a very good one, and the milch cows, fifteen 
in number, were the finest J have seen in the north of Swe- 
den; the dairy had to be looked after, and a large herd of 
reindeer were pasturing on the mountains. The young ladics 
were excellent weavers, and made the garments for the family. 
Herr F—— had, in addition, a store, just like one of those lit- 
tie country stores in which the people ean find the things they 
want; it was largely patronized in winter by the Laplanders— 
who, however, are not to be seen along the route during the 
slimmer. 

The house accommodated travellers, and, considering the 
distance the articles had to be brought, the charges were ex- 
eeedingly moderate. The clergyman was invited to partake of 
the good cheer, and it was pleasant to see the host and good 
pastor smoke enormous pipes while enjoying their toddy. At 
this place, far from the sea, within a few miles of 68° N., 
every luxury had to be transported in winter from the Gulf 
of Bothnia. 

The Muonio, from Muoniovaara northward, takes a more 
westerly direction ; the population becomes more scarce, long 
stretches being passed without secing a single house. The 
ascent of the river is laborions, the stream often being but a 
succession of rapids, the most formidable being the Kelokortje, 
up which the boat had to be hauled. A bard pull of fourteen 
hours brought us to the Palojoki (joki, in Finnish, river); the 
boatmen were nearly exhausted, for we had passed twenty 
rapids, and the day had been very warm, the mercury ising 
from 77° to 82°, and at 6 p.m. still marking 70° in the sun; 
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at 7 pat, 68°; and at 0.30 par, G4. At the month of the 
river is the hamlet of Palojoensa, or Palojoki, composed of 
eight or ten scattered farms, looking bare enongh: the in- 
habitants seemed to be a eross between the Finns and the 
Lapps. The grass the people could gather was hardly enough 
for their cattle, which had to be fed on both lichen and hay ; 
barley and potatoes still grew, althongh the latitude was above 
68° north; but these were nneertain crops, frosts often occur: 
ring in August. The inhabitants possessed herds of reindeer, 
but these were now pastured on the mountains, A room in 
one of the farms was used as a school-house, a teacher coming 
to take up his residence in the hamlet during his term of ser- 
viee. The station was one of the best of the farme, 

Froin Palojocnsa there were two ways of going north: ene 
hy continuing the ascent of the Muonio, famous for the bean- 
tiful seenery of its upper part, to Lake Kilpisjirvi; the other, 
by stopping at Karcsnando, about four Swedish miles higher 
up, and thence overland to the Lapp village of Kautokeine. | 
had determined to take the latter, as being more direet, when 
T heard from one of the villagers, whe had been fishing in the 
lakes in the interior, of a mneh better one, almost all the way 
by water, and by ascending the Palojoki. All agreed that 
T should take this last. 

The Palojoki, onc of the afflacnts of the Muonio, is a sinall 
river running nearly north, having int its course a great num: 
ber of rapids. ‘The boats used for its navigation are smaller 
than those on the Maonio, but Iuilt on the same principle, 
with four planks strongly ribbed, and a heavy keel, to resist 
the thumping which they receive. Two loatmen are required, 
and two passengers only can conveniently be taken. This 
route had a great advantage, having never before been taken 
by any Swede or Norwegian, us 1 was subsequently informed 
by Herr F- on my return te Muoniovaara the following 
winter, 1872-1873. My boatmen rejoiced in the names of 
John Mathias Bass and Erik Gustaf Laigula, or some name 
of that sort. 

The river was Jow on account of the lung drought. As I 
eame on the banks, and saw the boulders in the stream and the 
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small amount of water, I thought we should never be able to 
ascend, notwithstanding the great skill of the Muonio boatmen. 
Our boat, however, was equal to the occasion, and bounded 
from rock to rock like a cork or an India-rubber ball, and we 
succeeded in getting over the first rapid, and for awhile into 
deep water. We had ascended a short distance when we heard 
a bull ringing in the wood, and in an instant saw twelve rein- 
deor running towards the river and louking at us. They had 
recognized the voice of their master, and seemed glad to see 
him—some of them even entering the water to get to him. 
These were the first reindeer I had met. Their owner told 
me that they were worth twenty-seven kronor per head. 

The shores were lined with forests of tirs, mingled with 
birch, The sound of the rushing water in the rapids was very 
pleasant to hear. Even though so far north, the cuckoo was 
heard; flocks of ducks flew away at our approach, and some- 
times a goose would be startled from her young ones. Now 
and then we passed a queer bird-house, made fast to a tree, 
varying in size from eighteen to twenty-four inches in length, 
and from eight to twelve inches in diameter; some were dug 
out of a tree, with the top and bottom covered with bark, and 
others were made entirely of the latter. These were intend- 
ed to entice a species of water-birds which lay their eggs in 
the hollows of trees; and there was a hole in the centre 
large enough for a man to put in his hand and remove the 
eggs. Some of these birds lay a score of eggs or more, 
which are taken by the owner of the nests. These bird- 
houses were the only sign of human neighborhood we could 
see, 

The river a little farther up widens, and its banks are skirt- 
ed with meadows, from which a great deal of hay is obtain- 
ed. The forests were carpeted with long reindeer-moss of a 
greenish -white color, the finest I saw during my travels in 
Scandinavia. 

This 5th of July was the warmest day I had met here, the 
temperature at seven o'clock at. being 67° in the shade and 
109° in the sun; at nine, 72° in the shade; between noon and 
one o’clotk, 82°, and 118° in the eun. A thandershower fol- 
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lowed, without cooling the atmosphere: at 3.30, 82°; at 4.30, 
79°: at 6, 78° in the shade, and 95° in the sun. 

At one of the rapids, where the men had to pull the beat 
with a cord, I ascended the steep, sandy bank, about eighty or 
one hundred feet high, in order to observe the country. It 
wae an extensive, slightly rolling region, eutirely covered with 
lichens, which could furnish an immense amount of food for 
reindeer; small knotty birch-trees were seattered far apart, 
and there was a solitary fir-tree. A patch of snow was in sight, 
and the country looked arid and desolate, and had evidently 
been under water at a former period. There were myriads of 
mosquitoes; where they came from I could not tell, for there 
were no swamps in the vicinity. 

A short distance farther on the men dropped their poles, 
and stopped on the left bank of the stream, at the fout of a 
path. “We are going to spend the night at a farm not far 
from here,” said Mathias, “ for we are tired.” I did not won- 
der at it, for we had gone up more than forty rapids, had row- 
ed abont four and a half Swedish miles, and had been four- 
teen hours on the way. We hauled our boat on shore, leaving 
everything in it. 1 felt somewhat anxious about the satchel 
containing my money; but my beatmen were apparently not 
afraid of thieves in that part of the world. After a walk of 
twenty minutes, partly through a wood of birch-trees and large 
patches of-lichen, we came to a beautiful spot, a sort of oasis 
in that northern waste, on two little lakes, called Leppiijirvi 
and Sarjiirvi. 

The houses, built of fir-logs, were low, with roofs covered 
with earth, upon which grass was growing; they were far 
from clean, and the clothing of the people was dirty; two or 
three of the dwellings were more pretentious, and had sinall 
windows. <A few nets were drying, and two men were busily 
engaged in mending them. The buildings were at a consider- 
able distance apart, as a precaution against fire. 

Everything was of the most primitive kind —the plates, 
dishes, and spoons being of wood; pails or scoups were uscd 
as drinking-vessels ; forks were unknown, or if they had any, 
they were not used. The only crockery I saw were coffee- 
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cups. The accommodations for strangers were far from invit- 
ing; I preferred a bench to the bed, and my guide and boat- 
men took possession of the dirty floor. 

The season was backward on account of the continued dry 
weather, and ] wondered how the crops could be ready to- 
wards the end of August, after which month the frost is sure 
to appear. ‘This was the last barley I was to sce, for we were 
now above 68° 35’ N., and this grain does not ripen farther 
north inland. LDirch-trees are numerous, and they have plen- 
ty of wood to keep their dwellings warm, 

The nearest doctor is about two hundred miles away; the 
church is at Palojoensa, but the people have always at home 

* some religions books, either the Bible, a psalm and hymn book, 
or postilia (collection of sermons). Money is very scarce, and 
in seasons when the crops fail-the inhabitants suffer from 
want of food; they serape birch-bark and mix it with flour, 
or cook reindcer-moss with milk, and, with the addition of 
flour, make a palatable dish. 

This settlement possessed twenty-two cows. One of the 
cow-honses was a low, long, narrow building, with a roof cov- 
ered with over a foot of earth, upon which the grass (which 
is harvested) was now green; the stalls were separated by a 
wooden partition, and in the rear was a gutter to receive the 
drainage, for manure here was as precious as gold, the soil be- 
ing poor; the floor was made of planks; at one end was the 
usual thick stone structure, supporting a huge iron pot, used 
to cook the coarse grass, or lichen, for the cattle. 

The people were healthy and strong; there were several old. 
people, among whom was a hale old man who had attained the 
age of ninety years. Men, women, and young girls smoked; 
but this custom is also prevalent in many parts of Sweden and 
Norway. 

After passing several rapids, and a two hours’ pull from 
Loppiijirvi, we emerged into Lake Palojirvi, from which the 
Palojoki River flows, having ascended the stream for a dis- 
tance of about five and a half Swedish miles. Palojiirvi is one 
of the lakes on the slope of the platean forming the southern 
water-shed, and is, I think, 1100 feet above the sca; a range of 
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sandy hills, covered with shrubs, flanks the western shores; 
looking towards the east and north-cast, 1 could see » high 
hill, called Isticconiira, which was whitencd by large patches of 
snow. There is something impressive in the solitude and still- 
ness of that northern land, in those silent and lonely lakes, in 
the murmur of the swift rivers meandering amidst the rocks 
barring their course, in the wonderfully clear atmosphere, in 
the pale-blue sky, and in the bracing air. Often was T scized 
with an indescribable feeling of loneliness, and, at the same 
time, a desire to wander farther away. 

As we crossed the lake I could see only one farm, where a 
number of long nets were drying. The solitary homes in the 
far North are generally situated by lakes, which in this lati- 
tude swarm with fish, on which and seur milk, during the sum- 
mer months, the inhabitants prineipally subsist. A great deal 
of fish is salted or dried for winter use. 

A pull of about half an honr brought us to the northern 
shore, to a narrow and crooked river—the Rastajoki; ascend- 
ing it about a mile in a northern direction, we landed. 

After two hours’ walking through a bleak country, at times 
marshy, covered chiefly with reindecr-moss and seattered di 
birehes, we came to the shores of a small lake, ealled Giv 
about five miles from Pal vi, forming the boundary between 
Russian Finland and Norway. On the way I had seen, at the 
foot of a rocky hill, large numbers of round stones, ranging 
from twice the size of an orange to thrice the bize of a man’s 
head ; they seemed to have been gathered by himnan hands in 
the days of old. Since leaving Leppijirvi I had scen only one 
coniferous tree; we had now reached the region where thesc 
did not grow, but birches were plentiful, though small. 

On an island a large patch of snow, which the warm sum- 
mer sun had not sueceeded in melting, reached to the water's 
edge. Smoke curling above two sharp, cone like huts, show- 
ed that it was inhabited. We found a leaky old boat, with 
which to reach the other side; it was as dry as a piece of 
cork, rickety and disjointed; happily there was a wooden 
bucket near, which would serve for bailing. We made a sail 


with leafy birch branches, and it was all we could do to bail 
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the water out; I tried to steer with a stick, and the men also 
paddled with sticks; it took us an hour to make a distance of 
about three English miles. When we landed, two men, who 
were watching our approach, came tu invite ws into the huts 
we had seen from the other side. These were about twelve 
feet high, some eight or nine fect in diameter, and built with 
sods of grass, supported inside by a frame formed of branches 
of trees. The interior aud surroundings were filthy; entraile 
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and heads of fish had been east at random around the place, 
and two barrels were partly filled with those that had been 
sulted, and their rotten smell was anything but pleasant. The 
nets which they had been mending were lying on the ground, 
and were to be set in the evening. 

A fire was burning in the eentre of the hut, the smoke 
escaping by an aperture above; large quantities of fish had 
become mixed with the carth; the beds were made of dirty 
grasa, and the blankets were of sheepskins, the original white 
of which had beeome black with filth. I did not dare to enter. 
A coffec-kettle hung over the fire, and an old eup was the 
solitary drinking utensil; their fod consisted entirely of fish. 

These two occupants of the island were dirty; their shaggy 
hair, which hung down their necks, protected them from the 
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mosquitoes, but to all appearance it contained something a 
great deal worse. They were of medium size, with high cheek- 
boues, and the type of the face was that of » mixture of the 
Finnish and Lapp blood; they were dressed in pantalouns, 
home-spun woollen shirts, and queer-shaped pointed boots; 
but they were kind, and insisted on my taking a cup of 
coffee. 

From Givijiirvi the overland ronte 
a very dreary country leading to Ai The walking at 
times was tiresome, enlivened only by an occasional ptarmi- 
yan; lakelets or ponds were scen in every direction. 

The mosquitoes had again inereased in number, and, al- 
though a good breeze was blowing, swarms of them followed 
and annoyed us terribly. The plateau seems to be the divid- 
ing-line for the outlets of the lakes towards the south and 
north; the bireh-trees had become dwarfed, and the bend of 
their branches showed the force and direction of the winter 
winds. 

Very lonely seemed the station of refuge at Aitijiirvi, as we 
got a glimpse of the buildings from the brow of the hill; in 
a little less than one hour and a half from the last Iake we 
reached the place. 

The farm was intended as a place of refuge, far away from 
any other human habitation, in one of the bleakest and coldest 
districts of Northern Europe, the thermometer reaching even 
45° below zero; and welcome must be its shelter during the 
winter, when approaching storms threaten the weary travel- 
Jer. The house was comfortable and elvan; there were two 
rooms—one for the family, and the other for travellers; the 
Tnxuries of soft bedding and fine linen are not to be looked 
for in that part of the world. Two cows and a few sheep 
were all the stock on the premises, the reindeer being in the 
pasturing-ground. 

The station is near the small lake of Aitijarvi, and by the 
banks of the river Siteajoki, close to the point where their 
waters mingle; before falling into the lake the stream forms 
a gentle rapid, below which is a small island covered with 
grass, the soil having been well manured. The hushand and 
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wife werc the only people at home, and they gave us a hearty 
welcome, Adam Triumf was a nice, queer old man, of medi- 
um size, with long black hair, tinged with gray, falling over 
his shoulders. His wife, Kristina, was quite a sight in her way, 
with her head adorned with a close-fitting, smooth cap; her 
long, glossy black hair hung over her shoulders, and, although 
the wrinkles in her face showed she was aged, she had hard- 
ly any gray hair; to complete the picture, she had on a pair 
of her husband's boots, and both were dressed in homespun 
garmeuts. They had lived here for twenty-six years, and 
twelve children had Leen born to them: one of the sons dwelt 
with them, but was absent at the time of my visit. 

The Norwegian Government pay the old people a stated 
sum yearly for keeping the place ; in winter they are less lone- 
ly, aa some of their children visit them, and the Lapps come 
and go. Old Adam Triumf and Kristina had a great deal to 
do during the short summer, when the long days were chiefly 
oceupied in the fisheries. Large quantities of fish were salted 
down for winter usc; but, besides the fishing, they had to cut 
and stack the hay, procure wood, and collect supplies of rein- 
dcer moss, which latter article is gathered into great heaps, to 
be taken away in winter by reindeer sledges to furnish winter 
food for the cattle. Collecting the moss is a very important 
matter, for that must be done while the ground is free from 
snow. The dairy likewise had to be looked after, for butter 
aud cheese are among the necessary supplies. Soon after our 
arrival the wife brought us a large wooden bowl of delicious 
milk, besides butter and cheese, and a loaf of coarse black bread, 
just baked, kindly remarking, “ You must be hungry.” 

T asked for a boat; but Adam said that he must first go af- 
ter the nets and get the fish, which was no sooner said than 
done. Both the old people left us in entire possession of the 
house, nothing being locked; they were not in the least afraid 
that we would help ourselves to the unburned coffee, or the 
sugar, or the provisions they had brought from the sea-coast. 
In the course of two hours they eame back with a large quan- 
tity of fine trout—some of which were from twenty to twenty- 
two inches long, and would have gladdened the heart of any 
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angler. Kristina immediately cooked a few of these, and, put- 
ting them into a wooden dish, said to me, * Strang 
as much as you can; you have a long journey before you.” 
She then refilled the wooden bow] with milk, and made some 
coffee; when I took leave I put two kronor into her hand. 

The weather was getting warmer overy day: at nine o'clock 
the thermometer stood in the sun at 100”; the temperature of 
the water was 60°, showing that the snow had melted. At elev- 
en, when we stopped to rest, it was 72° in the shade, in the sun 
105°; and that of the water, 62°. At one o'clock we again 
rested, as the men were fairly exhausted: although we were in 
latitude G7° 31”, the thermometer marked 74° in the sliade, 
and 109° in the sun at noon, This was the second hottest 
day I had experienced. 

On the 5th of July, at one o'eluck in the morning, 1 took 
leave of Aitijiirvi. Adam Triumf saw us off, and wished us a 
happy journey; he shook lands with me, and said, with hos- 
pitable earnestness, “ Welcome back !” 

Givijirvi and Aitijirvi are on the sonthern part of the stope 
we had crossed after leaving Paloj and now the water- 
shed was northward towards the Arctic Sea; and we followed 
down the streams, over many dangerous rapids, as far us Kau- 
tokeino, about four Norweg’ 

Looking southward, the moon was visible far away; in the 
opposite direction was the sun. One was pale, and plied no 
light, the other was shining brightly. The weather was su- 
perb, and the sky cloudless; the thermometer marked 57°, 
and a heavy dew was on the ground. 

At the start the river was narrow, not very deep, the aver- 
age width not exceeding fifty feet; birch woods lined both 
banks. I had not before heard su many birds singing to- 
gether after midnight, enjoying the spring, since I left Stock- 
holm. I could not but wonder at the little sleep they had in 
such continuous sunshine; some days they appeared to rest 
from eleven to one or two o’clock, while at other times they 
seemed always active; the swallows, which had reached this 
extreme northern latitude at this season, would remain in their 
nests for a couple of hours or so. The trees were short in pro- 
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portion to their thickness; their leaves were just opened, and 
the white trunks and drooping branches contrasted beautifully 
with the fresh green leaves. Vegetation was more backward 
than on the southern slope, and several patches of snow were 
seen ; one drift was several hundred yards in length, and from 
it the grass came to the water’s edge. The river was as clear 
as crystal, and, where the water was still, our boat seemed to 
glide on a bed of greenish glass. As we were carried north- 
ward, rapid after rapid was passed, tho boat quivering as it 
shot over the waves. The boatmen knew every bend of the 
river, all the dangerous boulders and hidden rocks over which 
the water coursed; they could judge by the appearance of the 
foaming water whether we could go over safely. Often we 
paseed within an inch or two of a boulder which threatened 
to dash us to pieces, when, by a skilful mancuvre of the men 
with their long poles, and just in the nick of time, we escaped, 
and floated along till another rapid was reached. A mistake 
or error of judgment would have been fatal. The dexterity 
of my boatmen was extraordinary. The excitement occa- 
sioned by the descent was far greater than that of the aseent 
of the Muonio. 

After a descent of five hours we came to a farm, the first 
seen on the way; the dwelling was very dirty, though the 
farmer was well-to-do, and possessed twelve cows and some 
two hundred reindeer; there were several children, and the 
family scemed to be of Lapp extraction. I saw on the table a 
book, which I found to be the New Testainent. Around the 
place wore hay-stacks, upon which the hay was placed ten or 
twelve fect above the ground, to prevent it from being cov- 
ered with snow, and supported by a number of long poles, 
some going through the stack, to keep it from being blown 
away by the wind. 

Lower down, after a scrics of rapids, the stream widened 
into a small lake, called Suddumalopaljarvi, and, after passing 
through a mild rapid, we entered the Sopatusjiirvi, from which 
the river throws itself into the Alten, above Kautokeino, which 
place I reached after a journey of nine hours. 

The task was a much easier and more interesting one than 
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to have aseended the river as far as Karesuandy, and then to 
have made a land journey of about sixty miles, partly over 
tarshes, bogs, and other obstructions. I had walked about 
three hours only during the whole journey—a distance of 
about eighty-four miles from Palujocusa, 

Kautokeino is near 69° lat.; like all the villages of the Lap- 
landers it is in summer alinost deserted ; few people are to be 
seen, as they are iu the mountains or fishing, and the reindeer 
and cattle are in the pastures. 

This hamlet had ten or twelve homesteads; the dwellings 
were built of logs, and these for the cattle either of turf or 
stones, The live-stock of the plave consisted of about fifty 
cows, one hundred and fifty slivep, four or five oxen, and some 
two hundred and fifty reindeer, e than half of whieh had 
been broken to harness; there were no horses. 

It has a parish church, with a resident clergyman during 
the winter; the district judge hulds court twice a year, re- 
maining a week each tine; a school in winter ts attended by 
about seventy children. 

A Norwegian mile distant is the hamlet called Autzi, with 
about the same population; beyond are a number of scat- 
tered Lapp farnis, on the banks of the Alten; the whole dis- 
trict possessing nearly two hundred cows. 

The region is now almust denuded of trees, as this is an 
old settlement, and the peuple have to go a considerable dis- 
tance to obtain firewood ; large pines and firs were once abun- 
dant, as the remains of trunks and roots found in marshes tes- 
tify, but they have now entirely disappeared. 

The village-store was used as an inn, but the merchant had 
gone on his summer vacation, as there was nothing doing at 
this season, and his house- keeper, with a servant-muaid, had 
charge of the establishment. 

There is a resident lensmund,* whose dutics are those of a 
sheriff: he has to see that the laws are executed, and, in such 
a sinall place as this, he has prisoners in his custody. A 
room in his house, with iron bars to the window, is the prison, 
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but it is seldom occupied ; it would not take long in America, 
or in most countries of Europe, fur a prisoner to break 
through such weak barriers and escape; but here, as a rule, 
people are awed by the majesty of the law. With two Lapps 
under him, acting as policemen, he has charge of the whole 
district. Both he and his wife received me with great kind- 
ness, and it was an agreeable surprise to find that the husband 
could speak a little English. 

Near his house was the garden, where radishes and turnips 
were growing, and these attain a good size. Potatocs here are 
very small, their vines growing so rapidly that the tubers have 
but little chance to develop, and it is not every year, therefore, 
that he can enjoy the luxury of this esculent; the sae may 
be suid of pease, which, however, had yielded well the previous 
year. Darley is sometimes grown, but has to be eut before it 
is entirely ripe; it is so very uncertain that the people rarely 
plant it; the hay crop is often very abundant. 

The summer is very short; the Alten River freezes some- 
times in the Jast days of September, and the ice breaks up 
only at the end of May or the beginning of June. 

I concluded to send Josefssun back, as J foresaw the diffi- 
eultics he must encounter on his return, if I took him farther 
away from his home. 

On the 7th of Jnly the weather was sultry and oppressive, 
awd a violent storm burst over us; the claps of thunder were 
very loud and the lightning vivid, and a heavy rain poured 
down for four hours. This was the third shower I had en- 
countered since I Janded in Scandinavia; all were within the 
arctic circle, and two had been accompanied by thunder. Af- 
ter the rain the wind changed, and the mercury fell from 78° 
tu 47°—a difference of 31° in a few hours. 

Two guides—brothers—were provided for me by the lens- 
mand, regular postmen between the hamlet and Bosikop; 
their names were Mathias Johannesen, and Johannes Johan- 
neson IIgtta; the distance between the two places is about 
eighteen or nineteen Norwegian miles.* 





* A Norwegian mile is 6.91 English miles, consequently somewhat longer than 
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The banks of the Alten near Kautokeino are of fine white 
cand, sometimes of clay, the district having evidently been once 
the bed of a lake. The ground, in many places, is covered 
with a spongy wet moss. The river runs nearly due north, 
passing through a hilly and mountainous country, ite course 
impeded by rapids, which make its navigation farther down 
the stream impracticable; so that the journey to Bosikop an 
the Alten fjord bas to be made by water and by land. 

The stream becaine wild as we approached the first rapid; 
our voices were almost drowned at times by the noise of the 
dashing waters, As we were swiftly borne along, { heard the 
booming sound of a water-fall. 1 confess I felt somewhat anx- 
ious, for I had not as yet been able to judge of the skill of my 
bostmen, and thought we had come to a dangerous pla i 
the mean time, as a not very cheering reminder, they 
three men had been drowned here in the year 1858. Sudden- 
ly we shot into a sort of eddy at a bend of the river, und made 
for the slore,and it seemed to me none tuo suon. Indeed, at 
no great distance the river plunged, with one leap, over a ledge 
of rocks, twenty to twenty-five feet: the rushing water was 
confined on both sides by walls of solid rock. The fall was 
called Njejdagorze. We hanled the boat overland to below 
the falls, After passing another rapid, and a descent of nearly 
tive hours, the river hecame lake-like in appearance, called Lad- 
nejirvi. On its banks there was a shelter station for the post- 
men and travellers going to and from Kantokeino and Alten. 

Uaving been fifteen honrs on the way, we stopped at a 
sinall log-house built by the Norwegian Government. It was 
about eighteen feet long and twelve fect wide, banked with 
tarf all round at its base to prevent the wind from penctrat- 
ing; the roof was covered with earth and sod. In a corner 
was an open fireplace, and there were two beds made of boards. 
Some clothes were hanging on a pole inside, and food had been 
left by some persons for their return journey: no one would 
dare to help himself. The little place was surrounded by 
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Dirch-trees, which supplied the travellers with fuel, and a wa- 
ter-fall waa close at hand. We found some wood ready for 
use. 

For the first time since I had left Stockholm I felt perfect- 
ly exhausted from want of sleep. During the journey down 
the river I kept awake in order to sce the country, and while 
eating fell asleep with food in my hand. I had slept only two 
hours at one time and five hours at another from 9 a.m. on 
Wednesday to 4 y.m.on Saturday. We made a thick emoke 
to drive the mosquitoes out, shut the dvor, and fell into a deep 
slumber of four hours’ duration. 

We collected firewood to replace that which we had burned, 
as is custommry, so that tle weary traveller may find fuel ready 
on hig arrival; when we got ready to leave, we poured water 
on the fire to catinguish it, and then locked the door with a 
weoden pin. 

As this was the end of the water journey, we climbed the 
steep, birch-clad banks, and reached gradually an undulating 
plateau, barren and desolate, with the ever-present massive 
boulders scattered over the surface. Lichens were abundant, 
and, thongh we were in the second week of July, the dwarf 
birehes and willows were not yet in leaf at this altitude. 

The sky was clear, and the mercury had fallen to 45°; the 
ponds were still covered with ice, and patches of snow were 
seen in the distance. The walking was good, the ground hard, 
and we could easily have ridden on horseback. Coming to a 
tract of snow, which we had to cross, the faces of my Lapps 
brightened ; they threw themselves flat and rolled in it, wash- 
ed their hands and faces, and eating it, thus showing their 
jey and love of winter. 

We were nearly two thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, and were still slowly ascending. Four hours after leaving 
the station of refuge we came to the foot of a high rocky hill, 
standing by itself, and towering above the plateau. It was 
called Lodigen, or Nupp Vara, 2650 feet above the sea. From 
its summit, where I waited for the midnight sun, the view was 
weird and sulemn in its dreariness. In sight were lakes, froz- 
en and unfrozen, while in the distance appeared the peake of 
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snowy mountain ranges; the rocky surface was covered with 
boulders, and gray with reindeer-moss. The brightness of the 
sun was gradually fading, and his last mellow raye rested upon 
the mountain-tops, turning the patches of snow into rose-tint, 
and casting their reflection upon the sky above. There wis in 
the scene an impressive air of repose. 

Even at this height, with the mercury at 44°, the mosquitoes 
were terrible pests ; it was impossible to imagine whence they 
came, for their swarms certainly had not been produced in the 
frozen lake near the foot of the hill. They were sv nunicrour, 
and attacked so fiercely, that I could hardly make my observa- 
tions; I broke an anervid barometer and two thermometers, 
which dropped from my hands while I was trying to defend 
myself from these minute persecutors. 

The effect of the atmosphere upon me beyond a certain 
height, which varies according to the latitude, was rev able. 
I felt as light as a cork, and as full of life and spi 
had been exhilarated with champagne; the rarefied air acted 
upon ime like a stimulant, and my men looked at me with as- 
tonishment, acknowledging that I could beat them in walking. 
I have had the same experience on the mountains of Southern 
Norway; there were days when it seemed as if 1 could not 
get tired. In no other country have I been able to undertake 
such long marches as in the mountains of Scandinavia, 

In such barren solitudes the sight of man is strangely wel- 
come, and we met with singular pleasure the two postmen 
who carried the mail to Kautukeino. Continuing our way, 
and passing over a wet dark svil, sinking at times alinost _knee- 

+ deep in the mire, we came into a verdant valley—a wonder- 
ful contrast to the dreary country we had left—where rills of 
clear water poured from the sides of the hills, where the grasa 
was green, and vivlets, buttercups, and dandelions were inter- 
spersed with the lovely forget-ne-not. The birch-trees were 
quite large; I measured two fir-trees by the side of the path, 
one of which was seven and the other a little more than nino 
feet in cireamference near the ground; but they were not 
nearly us tall as those growing farther south, 

{ could hardly believe 1 was so far north, the birds wero 
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sv numerous. Here one mects the Sylvia hortensis (garden 
warbler), Fringilla celebs (bullfinch), and others of the finch 
family; Zurdus pilarie (mountain thrush), several species of 
Parus (titmouse), Alauda arvensis (common skylark), Zuaci- 
ola auecicu (blue-throated warbler), Motucilla flava (gold-ham- 
mer); sume varicties of fly-catchers (Muscicapa), the cuckoo, 
sparrow, and swallow ; L’lectrophans nivalis (snow-bunting), 
Garrulus infaustus (ved jay), the woodpecker; Pica caudu- 
ta (magpie), Corrus corar (raven), and Corvus corniz (crow), 
Amplia garrudus (waxwing), and Loria curvirostra (cross- 
bill), The Cinelus aquaticus (dipper, or water-ouzel) is a high 
northern singer, which is found principally by the mountain 
ptreams, near the snow boundary, and only goes down into the 
valleys to breed. 

Twelve hours after leaving Ladnejirvi we found ourselves 
at Wind, on the bank» of the Alten, 4 few miles from the sea, 
and were now but a short distance from latitude 70°. 

After refreshing ourselves at a farm we took a boat, and, 
after a pull of two hours, landed, and ascending a high hill, 
where we found a carriage road, we walked towards Bosekop, 
at the head of the Alten fjord. 

Suddenly I discovered that I had forgotten my satchel, 
which had been left at one of the stopping-places. Dy panto- 
mime I tried to make iny Lapps comprehend the nature of my 
mishap; they looked at me in amazement. I was quite anx- 
ious, for I had not a single copper with me; my letters of 
credit and introdactions to Hammerfest were also in the miss- 
ing bag. 1 had little doubt that the people were honest, but 
I felt that they were liable to temptation, and that even here 
the people might sometimes steal. 

Tf, in apite of all my endeavors, my gnides could not be 
made to understand what I meant, there was no alternative 
but to go back. My anxicty had been so great that I had not 
noticed that while making all these pantomimie gesticulations 
I had been walking past a farm-house, from which a gentle- 
man and three ladies—a mother and her two danghters—came 
towards me. One addressed me in French, and the others 
in English and German, asking politely if they could do any- 
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thing for me. I looked at them in amazement, astonished to 
hear the English tongue so well spoken in that far northern 
region. I explained what had happened. 

“My father will send a man on horseback to fetch your 
satchel, for your men say they are so very tired,” said one of 
the young ladies in very good English. © You will get the 
bag; you inust not be afraid; it will be all right.” 

I was invited to enter the house, but tried to excuse myself, 
as I was covered with mud. “ Never mind: come in,” 
the instant reply; and I accepted the hospitality su cord 
offered. 

The dwelling reminded me of that of a well-to-do farmer 
in the United States. In the parlor were bovks and a piano; 
the furniture was plain and comfortable, including a sofa, an 
article almost always found in the homes of the more refined 
class in the country ; at seme of the windews lung coquettish 
but simple little curtains, while roses and other flowers were 
blooming and basking iu the sunshine, Everything indicated 
culture and refinement, and I felt myself even more unpre- 
sentable than at first. I had not recovered from my aston- 
ishment, having expected te mect only rude people in these 
parts, and here I was brouglit face to face with cdneation and 
good-manners, and three foreign languages had been spoken 
in my hearing. 

My host was a member of the Storthing (the Norwegian 
Congress) for Vestfinnmarken, and he and all his family gave 
me a most hearty welcome. An invitation to dinner was urged 
60 pressingly that it could not be declined. 

Losekop is composed of scattered farm, with a church, a 
achool, several stores, and a comfortable inn, owned by au 
elderly widow and her daughter; it is the beat of a fair, and 
in winter is a place of great resort for the Laplanders; court 
is also held here. 

There is a small society of educated people, comprising the 
families of the judge, storthingsmand, clergyman, and others. 
My arrival was on Sunday afternoon, which is used by the 
Norwegian as a time of recreation and rest. After dinner two 
young ladies called, who invited me to join a social gathering 
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of the young people. Weall started together, and went to the 
inn where my luggage had gone. When I eame down-stairs, 
dressed in my best (that ia not saying much), I found in the 
parlor a dozen blooming girls and a few gentlemen waiting 
for me, to whom I was introduced. My guides wished to go 
back, and wanted their pay; a clond came over my face, and 
T had to explain that they must wait. A gentleman offered to 
advanee the required amount; but the men had scarcely been 
paid when the good farmer's wife made her appearance. She 
had walked all the way to restore the lost bag, not caring to 

‘iutrust it to any one else, for she believed that it contained a 
large sum; she refused to accept a reward when I offered it, 
saying that she did not want to be paid for being honest, but 
T at last prevailed upon her to take a present. 

All the company could speak English, and some French and 
German besides. In a short time the friendly manners of all 
made me forget that I was a stranger. 

The day after my arrival several ladies called upon me, and 
courteously invited me to their houses, saying that they wish- 
ed mo to have a pleasant time, and to preserve a kindly rec- 
vlleetion of my visit to Bosekop. 

T was fortunate in meeting here with Professor Theodore 
Kjeralf, of Christiania, one of the most distinguished savants 
of Scandinavia, whose works on the geology of Norway will 
insure for him an enduring fame, and who was then engaged 
in examining the formation of the country. THe was some 
what astonished at the paucity of my luggage, which consisted, 
as he said, chictly of writing-paper and maps. My shoes also 
attracted his attention, on account of their thin soles; for 
foreed marches, where I have to walk fast, and where the 
ground is not too stony and wet, I always prefer such. 

After a pleasant conversation we went into a little garden, 
in which there was a pavilion ornamented with leafy branches 
of the birch, and containing a table covered with refreshments. 
Eggnog, lemonade, and cakes were handed round, and a game 
of tag was started, while the elders came out to look at the 
fun. We played till we were tired, and then adjourned to the 
large roum of the hotel to enjoy the sport of blind-man’e-buff. 
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I succeeded in persuading the learned professor to join in the 
amusement. The game is played in a curious way: all who 
take part in it are scated on chairs in a cirele; the blindfolded 
person, placed in the centre, goes around trying to seat him- 
self on some one’s knees. When ecated, his hands must be 
folded, that he may not tonch anything with them, all dis- 
guise their voices, and he guesses the name of the persen on 
whose knees he is sitting ; if he does not ive the right name, 
he must start again around the eirele; and so the play gous 
on. Here, as in other countries, the marriageable young. peo- 
ple enjoy this game greatly. There is much fun in a gine 
of tag when the reclaiming of the forfeits takes place, and 
imany ways to tease a suspected lover or sweetheart, in telling 
what one must do to redeem forfcits, and in showing pref- 
erence for one without letting others notice it. 1 liked the 
game amazingly, At 11 vat. the sum shining brightly, they 
bade mo good-night, and went to their homes, leaving me full 
of admiration at their simplicity, innocence, and gentle man- 
ners. 

I was made welcome in every family [ visited, and gave an 
entertainment to the young ladies, who had invited me to 
theirs, in the parlor of the hotel. Suddenly there & panse, 
and all the guests looked at each other and whisperetl; soe 
of the Jadies, headed by Professor Kjerulf, came towards me, 
and asked, in the name of the company, if T would be kind 
enough to tell them something about my travels in Africa and 
the gorillas. I had never uttered a word about my explora- 
tions, and felt sorry to have been recognized: this is one of 
the disadvantages of bearing an unusual name. It was im- 
possible to refuse; and there, in 70° of north latitude, in the 
quiet parlor of the hotel at Bosckop, I delivered a lecture on 
the equatorial regions of Africa, and on the gorilla, before as 
pleasant an assembluge of people as one would wish to meet; 
and, as the newspaper wishing to compliment a lecturer with 
a emall audience would say, the address was delivered before a 
select and very distinguished assembly. 

Not very far from Bosckop, on the Kaa fjord, is a copper 
mine, the most northern mine in the world which has been 
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successfully worked, producing metal of the best quality; 
about five hundred persons were empluyed on the works. 
Within the last five years many of the miners had emigrated 
to America, wishing to try their fortunes in the New World, 
Jed by two of their fellow-workmen, who had come back with 
glowing accounts of the good pay. The mine belonged to an 
English company, and the manager, an Englislinan, had been 
here forty-three years; which spoke well for the climate. The 
miners were Finlander,, reeciving an average pay of forty to 
fifty cents a day; many were married, and had large families. 
The manager told me that he had promised tu stand god- 
father to the twentieth child of a woman from Pajala; but she 
stopped at number nineteen, and died at the age of seventy. 
Even here Englistinen liad come to fish. The Duke of 
Roxburgh, who holds the Alten Liver to himself, leaves his 
estates every year to enjoy the pleasure of sleeping in a log- 
house, catching salmon, and being caten up by mosquitoes. 
The people spoke of him with respect and love, and praised 
his kind heart and genial mammers: they said the poor were 
never sent empty-handed from his house, and many a needy 
family had been the recipient of his boanty; I know of no 
other Englishman more esteemed in Norway. Ie has been 
fishing here for twenty years, and is known in many parts of 
the country. In an evil honr the good duke was robbed by 
the son of his house-keeper, to the great sorrow of the people 
of the region, who, it scems, are not wholly exempt from the 
ovil of thievery; the amount taken was, I believe, about two 
thousand dollars, of which nearly all was recovered ; the thief 
had never before seon so much money, and did not know what 
to do with it, and the sight of so many bank-bills scared him. 


THE ALTEN FJORD. 


There is no part of our globe where vegetation is so thriv- 
ing at ao high a latitude as on the Alten fjord. At the Kaa 
fjord, an arm of the Alten, and near Bosekop, rhubarb, barley, 
oats, rye, turnips, and potatoes grow well; carrots attain a 
length of from five to seven inches; garden strawberries ripen 
at the end of July or the beginning of August, if the season 
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is a warm one; currants thrive well, and the blackberries ma- 
ture in one year out of three or four: pease bear every year; 
I found these lust from ten to fifteen inches high on the 10th 
of July, having been planted about four weeks, and ready to 
blossom. The grass is rich, and four gallons ef milk yield, 
on an average, a pound of butter: oats or barley are harvested 
in nino or ten weeks after they are planted. 

The hottest season is from the beginning of duly to the 
middle of August, the thermometer sometimes ny to sae, 
The weather at Boxckop had become cyoler, the warmest tem- 
perature during my stay being 637 in the shade, the cool- 
est 55°. 

The usual way of going farther north is by taking the week- 
ly steamer from Bosekop to Hammerfest. 

The scenery on the Alten fjord is often superb; there are 
nuuerous raised beaches and sea-markiugs on the sulid rocks, 
high above the present water-line; two of the latter are very 
distinct at a place called Kven Klubben, being about twenty 
and fifty feet above the sea-level. Weird, indeed, is the sight 
at times, from the dark masses of rock which line the shores, 
and the general dreariness of the landscape. 

The steamer stopped at a number of places; then, leaving 
the fjord, we passed between the islands, and, after a ran of 
thirteen hours, reached Hammerfest, on the north-western 
extremity of Kvalé, an island near the main-land, in latitude 
70° 40’, said to be the most northern town in the world. 

Those Norwegian seaports are hidden by high mountaina or 
hills, and generally come suddenly into view. I was surprised 
to see in so high a latitude such a thrifty commercial town, 
there being more than fifty vessels, chiefly schooners, lying at 
anchor. English, Russian, Norwegian, Swedish, and German 
flags were represented ; two steamers were ready to leave; 
here was an English vessel unloading coal, and a Russian ves- 
sel from Archangel discharging flour in sacks; others were 
taking cargoes of salted or dry codfish, cod-liver ail, ete. 

Boats, lighters, and little fishing-eraft lay at the wooden 
wharves, near or upon which the warehouses were built; the 


port is sheltered, and shipping rides in safety; the town has 
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a population of about 2500 inhabitants. Wandering through 
the streets or along the wharves one sces Russian captains, 
with their long beards; fishermen and sailors; Finlanders and 
Norwegians dressed in the most approved style of fashionable 
cities, for the crinoline, chignon, and “stove- pipe” hat had 
made their way here. 

There are few towns in the world, if any, built upon a spot 
more barren, or snrrounded by such a dreary, desolate land- 
scape; nut a tree is to be seen, but only bleak, dark rocks, No 
road leads out of the place, for there are no farins to be reach- 
ed, and no wood to be brought from the surrounding country ; 
the streets are narrow, the principal one following the bend of 
the bay; some of the dwelling-houses are large and commo- 
dious, and there are a considerable number of warehonses of 
different sorts and sizes. 

The stranger is disagreeably affected by the fishy odor which 
pervades the town, for the inhabitants manufacture cod-liver 
oil, chiefly of the brown sort, and the smell and smuke are by 
no means pleasant; but, as one of the leading merchants ob- 
served, the smoke that brings money is never unpleasant. A 
considerable number of cows are kept, which are fed on fish, 
reindeer-mogs, and hay. 

The port is never closed by ice, for the Gulf-stream laves 
the bleak and desolate coast, which at certain scasons of the 
year swarms with fish; if there were no fishing there would 
be no Hammerfest. Its geographical position is excellent; it 
is in direct telegraphic communication with Christiania, and 
thence with the rest of the world; it has three newspapers, 
and a small hotel, which furnishes comfortable rooms and a 
fair table. The schools are good, and attended by all children, 
as edneation is compulsory. 

There is an American vice-consul resident at the port. Im- 
mediately after my visit to him the Stars and Stripes were 
hoisted over his residence, and I found, to my astonishment, 
that my name was known in this remote part of the world; 
for my “Equatorial Afriea” had been translated into Norwe- 
gian, which was shown to me, and also the original in Eng- 
lish. I was fortunately provided with letters of introduction 
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to one of the leading merchants, Herr F—, whe introduced 
me to his friends, and I was made welcome in several homes, 
and not the least at the house of the Americ: consul, 

The peuple live very comfu ‘There is a great abun. 
dance of fish, one of the chief articles of diet; beef and mut- 
ton come from the fjord Tromsé and the adjoining southern 
provinee; in winter, game and reindeer meat are abundaut, 
Coffee, tea, spices, and other Inxuries tind their way here; and 
dinner- parties are given which would do eredit te many a 
place less distant from the centres of civilization. 

Wood is dear, as it has to be brought from the surrounding 
fjords; but the people burn a great deal of cval, which comes 
from England, and which that year cost only five dollars a ton, 
a cheapness which surprised me, 

All this northern part of tho coast of Norway is acecssible 
both in summer and winter. Steamers come to [ammerfest 
from different cities alung the coast, and from Christiania, the 
voyage taking a fortnight,as the boats stop at many places 
and the distance is over two thousand miles. There is 
a semi-monthiy line of Norwegian steamers from Hamburg; 
these boats, being the largest and most cymfortable, are gener- 
ally taken by tourists who wish to see the coast scenery or the 
midnight sun; this line brings miscellaneous goods, and in re- 
tarn takes Norwegian produce, and has been in operation for 
a number of years. 

Towering hills, the highest of which rises 1835 fect above 
the level of the sea, forn the background, and leave hardly 
any room for the town to grow ; their crests seem wonderful- 
ly sharp, and some of the boulders resting upon them appear 
to be so nicely balanced that a slight push would hurl them 
down the slopes. 

Looking towards the land,I could sce little lakes scattered 
everywhere over the dreary waste; in the distance are the 
weird, barren islands of Sdré and Seland, the latter rising 3408 
fect above the sea,and having the most northern glacier of 
Norway. From the top of the hills the midnight sun can be 
seen as late in the season as on North Cape, but the scenery is 
not so impressive. n2 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Toland of Mageri, — Gjmsver.— Filth of the Fixhermen’s Houses. — Charming 
Northern Hume.—Carnivorous Cuttle.—Rainy and Changeable Weather. —Ver- 
dunt Fjord.—Ascent of North Cape—View from the Top.—Desolate Landscape. 
—A Bird Wanderer—The Midnight Sun. 


Tur island of Mager forms the most northern land in 
Europe, and is separated from the main-land by a deep chan- 
nel-—-Magerésound — more than a milo wide. It is an ele- 
vated plateau, with very abrupt sides, and indented with well- 
sheltcred bays and fjords, the greatest altitude being about 
1700 fect above the sea; North Cape is its northern extrem- 
ity. In order to see the midnight sun from its summit, one 
should Jand cither at the fishing-station of Kjelvik, or, what is 
still better and casier, at Gjesver (gjas being the Norwegian 
word for “ geese”), which belongs to 2 group of sinall islands 
lying near, on the west side of Mageré, and with a boat land 
near the cape, when the weather permits. 

On the 21st of July,a little after midnight, in the midst of 
a pouring rain, accompanied by the American consul, the col- 
lector of the port, and Herr F——, 1 made my way in a amall 
boat to the steamer. These gentlemen wished to recommend 
me specially to the captain, and make some requests in my be- 
half. The passage was anything but agreeable, the weather 
being misty and rainy, and the thermometer at 45°. 

Four Russian vessels from Archangel were at anchor before 
Gjeesver, waiting to take in their cargoes of fieh; our steamer 
was obliged to cast anchor on account of the strong current. 
Passengers, mails, and merchandise were huddled together in 
a boat; and the entire population then on shore, numbering in 
all about twenty souls, awaited our landing, eager to hear the 
news. This settlement was composed of a few fishermen’s 
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houses, The surroundings were anything but attractive; en- 
trails of fish, barrels of liver, blood, and filth were all around, 
and the combined stench was very offensive. Inside the huts 
there was an appearance of slovenliness which I had not before 
geen; instead of fireplices there were stoves, as economy was 
observed in the use of fuck A single apartment served for 
the sleeping-room of the whole family, the beds and coverings 
being inade of the down of the cider-duck, sheets seeming to 
be unknown arti¢les. There was a merchant on the islund, and 
his house was in pleasant contrast to the others; cleanliness, 
comfort, and taste were apparent everywhere ; in one of the 
parlors was a piano, aud newspapers and books were on the 
table. The hostess, whose husband was in Haminerfest, and 
to whom I had a letter of introduction, received me with great 
kindness. 

It was a pleasant picture of home—one which a stranger 
would never dream of meeting in such a place—and mauy 
such are found on this most barren coast of glorious old Nor- 
way. Around the honse were the various out-buildings re- 
quired for storage of wood, fish, and provisions. There were 
five small cows, measuring only from three feet two inches to 
three feet four inches in height; there were a few sheep and 
many goats, the latter thriving on the grass which grows be- 
tween the rocks; but, as the pasture was not sutlicient, they 
were fed twice a day on jish!? I was amazed when, for the 
first time, I saw cows, goats, and sheep flock around a tub fill. 
ed with partly cooked, and often raw pieces of tish, and devour 
the mess in a most voracious manner. It would be interest 
ing, from a Darwinian point of view, to ascertain whether the 
feeding of herbivorous creatures on animal substances year 
after year, for a considerable part of the time, would tend to 
modify their digestive apparatus—whether the molars would 
be rendered narrower and sharper, and canines and upper in- 
cisors would appear—whether the first three stomachs of the 
ruminating animal would be less developed, and the fourth 
become like the digestive stomach of the carnivorous or om- 
nivorous creature—and whether the long intestinal canal be- 
longing to the ruminant would approximate to the short in- 
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testine of the quick-digesting carnivora. During the fishing 
season great numbers of fish-heads are dried, and kept for 
the cattle for winter use, and are cooked before being served 
to them. 

Even here magpies, apparently quite tame, were flying 
around, but swalluws were not to be seen; ducks and gulls 
wero innumerable. 

The beautiful weather that had followed me as far as the 
Alten fjord had now come to an end. The chances of the 
tourist whe comes in such a high latitude to see the midnight 
stim are often not very grext, and rough seas, snow-storme, 
rains aud fogs vecur in winter, while in summer there are 
alternate days of warm suushine, rain, mists, cold winds, and 
fogs; ag a rule the summer climate is uncertain, the north and 
nortl-east winds bringing fog and wet weather. That year, 
from the 11th to the 23d of July, there were only two dry 
days, two with alternate sunshiné and rain, and the remainder 
either stormy, foggy, or misty, with often a heavy sea. 

The warmest temperature had been at Hammerfest, where 
the mercury ruse to 59°, and that on only one day; the average 
since had been from 44° to 45°, and at Gjwsver it was several 
times as low as 41° and 4U°, the variation being not more than 
5° during the day. 1 began to fear that after all I should not 
see the sun at midnight from the North Cape, on account of 
the eloudy and stormy weather. 

On the 20th of July the boat was ready. The morning was 
charming, and even this bleak Jandseape appeared smiling in 
the rays of the sun, which had been hidden for several days; 
the sea was of a deep-green color, not very salt, and so clear 
that the sandy bottom could be scen at a great depth; the 
cliffs, which from a distance looked abrupt, now appeared to 
fall into the sea at an angle of from 3U° to 40°. Immense 
numbers of gulls were flying over onr heads, probably taking 
us for fishermen; ducks were also numerous, and many of 
them shy, but the eiders seemed to be aware that no one would 
molest them, shooting them being forbidden. 

The island of Fruholmen,7t° 5’ N., towered above the water 
as wo entered 2 little fjord on the west of Mageré, leaving 
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to the northward another one which lay opposite the entrance; 
and, when we reached the head of the fjord. there w: te 
markable change in the entire aspect of nature. As w no 
ed I saw thick green yrass, dotted with butterenps and dande- 
lions, violets, and forget-me-nots, with stems more than a foot 
long; the dwarf birch and willows were abundant, as also the 
plantain (Z’antayo major). V had seen the last-named plaut 
everywhere in my journeyings in Scandinavia, but was sur 
prised to find it so far north; I think thero is no other which 
has a wider range of latitude; 1 found it common under the 
equator in Africa; it was flourishing at 71° north, 

Springs and streams scemed to burst from the earth, and 
the rays of the sun poured warmly down into the narrow dell, 
which is the greenest little spot te be found anywhere so far 
north; even a few small birds had found a liotne there. 

The ascent was often so steep that [ was obliged to stop 
several times befure gaining the summit, in order to take 
breath; the thermometer indicated 48°, and climbing wi 
warm work. From the tup I could seo our little boat, dimin- 
ished to a mere speck in the distanee; two of the men had 
remained on board, while the other three accompanied me. 
There was no path, but the walking was generally good, the 
soil being hard and stony; we passed several little streams, 
and thick patches of snow, the remaina of former drifts, and 
a number of small ponds still covered with fluating ice. 

After a walk of several miles I stuod upon the extreme 
point of the North Cape, in latitude 71° 10’, nine Imndred and 
eighty fect above the sea-level. This bold promontory is a 
huge mass of mica-schist, rising dark and majestically from 
the sea, 

Before me, as far as the eye could reach, was the deep-blue 
Arctic Sea, disappearing in the northern horizon; it was 28 
quict as the wind, which hardly breathed upon it, as if fearful 
of arousing its wrath, and disturbing oue of the rare, bright, 
and lovely days of that cold North, which once enjoyed a cli- 
mate as temperate as that of England at the present day. I 
eould not see the sun, for at that time of day its course was 
at my back, that is, southerly from where I stood. 
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Far beyond was that unknown region, guarded by a wall of 
ice, which bars all approach, and has bafited the efforts of all 
who have tricd to unravel its mystery and to reach the north 
pole; behind me were Europe with its sunny climes, and Af- 
rica with its burning deserts and malarial swamps—on my 
right was Asia—on my left was Amcrica—misnamed the New 
World. 

Wherever 1 gazed, I beheld nature bleak, dreary, and deso- 
late; grand indeed, but sad. The ground was covered with 
fragments which had been riven from the rocky strata by 
the action of frost and time; not a human habitation or tree 
was in sight; the immense cliffs all around bewildered me. 
On the western side of the cape were four large fissures in the 
rocky walls; beyond, the land formed a cove, the opposite side 
of which was comparatively low and rounded, sloping gently 
to the sea; there was a rocky islet, upon which the surf 
was dashing, and upon its shores lay stranded the trunks of 
two large trees, which the waves were trying to recapture— 
perhaps they had grown in the New World, and had been 
floated hither by the Gulf-stream. Projecting still a little far- 
ther northward is Knivskjelodden, but it lacks the grandeur 
of the North Cape; there was also in view a high, indented, 
and a precipitous line of coast, which appeared to arise abrupt- 
ly from the sea; while far off, and the last land that could be 
seen, was Cape Nordkyn, the most northern point on the main- 
Jand of Europe, All along the shore the waves were beating 
incessantly against the rocks which opposed them, and, as they 
dashed against the base of the cliffs, were broken into a con- 
tinuous white fringe. 

It is only from a distance that the cape itself, like the coast, 
seems to be vertical ; skirting the shores in a boat the appear- 
ance of the promontory is much changed; as the engraving 
shows, the point falls into the sea with a gradual slope. 

A ead repose rested upon the desolate landscape, which has 
left an indelible impress upon my memory; I would have 
left then, for a feeling of oppression had seized me, which I 
tried in vain to shake off; but I had travelled a long way ex- 
pressly to sce the midnight sun for the last time from the 
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summit of that grand cliff, the terminus of Northern Europe; 
and for this I had nearly ten hours to wait. 

Taking my mineralogist’s hammer, I went to the extreme 
point of the cape, which for a distance falls abruptly—lying flat 
on the ground, to look over the edge of the cliff, and, whilo 
one of my guides kept firm hold of me, I suececded in break- 
ing off a fragment of the sulid mica-schist rock, to be preserved 
as a memento of my journey.* 

I thought of the winter season, and how terrific must be 
the tempests which then sweep over the cliff; how the winds 
must whistle, how thickly the snow ust fall, and how furi- 
ously the ocean must beat against the gigantic walls which op- 
pose it, dashing its waves into immense masses of spray. 

The weather, even on this beautiful summer day, was cold, 
although the sun was shining brightly; the thermometer at 
2.30 pat. stund at 46°. The sun was so pale that it looked al- 
most white, and the sky was of a hazy bluish tint, shading off 
into white towards the horizon. 

Back of the extreme point of the North Capo, and sloping 
gently towards it, is a knoll a little higher; then comes a de- 
pression crossing the whole breadth of the promontory from 
east to west, and connecting with the two coves on each side. 
The second range of hills is mere stony than the first, with a 
morass, stream, and a pond, and here the grass, being shelter- 
ed, was green, and wild flowers grew; the third range is still 
more rocky than the second, and was covered with patches 
of snow. On the very end of the Cape a few blades of grass 
were sprouting. 

A little farther inland the dwarf-birch makes its appearance, 
growing larger when sheltered, but ev small at first as to be 
scarcely visible, in the former case attaining a length of about 
a foot, with a diameter of from a quurter to a third of an inch, 
requiring a generation or two to reach those dimensions; it 
did not raise its top towards the sun, but crouched to the 
earth, clinging to it like a creeping plant, to escape being torn 















On my return to Christiania, my fiend, Proferror Kjerulf, asked me for @ 
piece of the rock, to be deposited in the museum of the University. 
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away by the force of the winds. Many a time since, while 
crossing mountain ranges, I have observed the sane phenom- 
enon. 

As I walked to while away the time, south of the cape, I 
saw a spider, a humblebee, and a small bird; I brought my 
gun to my shoulder, intending to shout and preserve it as a 
memento of the North Cape, but, when the little ercaturo flut- 
tered down, I had not the heart to take its life. It flitted 
from spot to spot, its shrill cries showing its anxiety; evi- 
dently it was not at home. 1 said to myself, “I will not kill 
thee; for thou, like me, art a wanderer in these far-off north- 
ern climes.” The thought had hardly passed in my mind 
when it soared upward, and took its flight towards the south. 

I began to grow anxious, for during an hour or more a bauk 
of clouds had been gathering from the east to the south, slowly 
rising higher and higher; at eleven o’clock a great portion of 
the sky was overcast, but towards the north it was still clear; 
and, if the black mass did not advance too quickly in that di- 
rection, I eould yet see the sun. 

Lower and lower the sun sunk, and as the hour of midnight 
approached, it seemed for awhile to follow slowly the line of 
the horizon; and at that hour it shone beautifally over that 
lonely sea and dreary land. As it disappeared behind the 
clouds, I exclaimed, from the very brink of the precipice, 
“Farowoll to thee, Midnight Sun!” 

I had now seen the midnight sun from mountain-tops and 
weird plateaus, shining over s barren, desolate, and snow-clad. 
country; I had watched it when ascending or descending pict- 
uresque rivers, or crossing lonely lakes; I had beheld many a 
landscape, luxuriant fields, verdant meadows, grand old forests, 
dyed by its drowsy light; I had followed it from the Gulf of 
Bothnia to the Polar Sea, as a boy would chase a will-o’-the- 
wisp, and I could go no farther. 

I now retraced my steps to where we had left our little boat. 
The men were watching for us; it had begun to rain, and, 
when we got back to Gjesver, I was wet and chilly, and my 
feet were like ice. I was exhausted, for I had passed two-and- 
twenty hours without sleep, but to this day I have before me 
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those dark, rugged cliffs, that dreary, silont landscape, that reet- 
less Arctic Sea, and that serene midnight sun shining over 
all; and I still hear the sad murmur of the waves beating upon 
the lonely North Cape.* 

I shall return to these northern regions in winter, to wander 
with Laplanders and reindeer over snow mountains and along 
frozen valleys and rivers, to see the coasts lashed by tempostu- 
ous seas and enveloped in blinding snow-storms. 








© The following tables give the dates of the appearance and disappeurance of 
the miduight sun within thy Arctic cirete: 
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CILAPTER IX. 


Blending of Sunrise and Sunset.—Bodd.—Acrosa the Scandinavian Peninsula.— 
‘Vennet.—Saltdaten Vatley—Rognan.— My African Travels in Norwegian.—Sim- 
plo and Contented People —Primitive Race,—Deserted Hamlet.—Hoxpitality.— 
Village Muideny of Almindingen.—Family Dinner.—Storjord.—Legends of the 
Const._—Kvan Precipice and Dead Man's Bay.—Arctic Thunder-storm.—Lang 
Vand. — Scandinavian Fleas, —Skjonstuen. —Fagerli. —Larsen’s Furm.—Candy, 
Coppers, and Kissca.~Grist Milla, — Preparations to crm the Country. — My 
Luggage and Provisions. 









In the latter part of July I found myself sailing along the 
wild and superb coast south of Tromsé. At eleven o’clock the 
eolor of the clouds began to change to a golden tint, warning 
us that the midnight hour was approaching, and the sunset 
close at hand; soon they became of an intense red, while the 
sun was hidden from onr view; and then they again changed 
their color, gradually becoming brighter, as if new life had 
been infused into them; when they were tinged with the 
hues of the rising sun the glow of the sunset was mingled 
with that of sunrise; the morning and the evening twilight 
were blended into one. The mountains and hills in the east 
assumed & rosy tint, which was strangely contrasted with the 
darker bases, and the calm blue sea reflected the images of 
Jand and sky, and, as the day advanced, the clonds changed 
into a fleecy whiteness. 

The next day I landed in the town of Bodj—lat, 67° 20’— 
a small port on the coast of Norwegian Nordland. The place 
has an unfinished appearance, and derives its importance from 
the fisheries; it is a regular coaling station for steamers to 
Hammerfest. The church is very old, built of stone, and the 
Catholic altar is still retained ; there are some queer paintings 
and coats of arms of Danish people, who are now forgotten; 
on the outer wall is a slab, with the date 1596-1666. Though 
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the town has only a fow hundred inhabitants, it has its nows- 
paper, and is the residence of the amémand (governor of the 
province). 

My object in coming to this place was to cross once more, if 
possible, before the summer was over, the peninsula of Seandi- 
navia, and reach the town of Luled, 65° 40’ N., in Sweden, on 
the Gulf of Bothnia, thus traversing ono of tho wildest and 
most uninhabitable districts of Sweden and Norway, and so 
skirting the grand glacier of Sulitelma. I had heen furnish- 
ed with a letter of introduction to one of the principal mer- 
chants, informing him of my plans, and requesting him te du 
all he could to aid me, and it proved of great service; I was 
not long in making friends among the kindly and hospitable 
people, who received me as one of their own kin. 

With the exception of 2 commission of Swedish and Nor- 
wegian officials, appointed soveral years ago to settle tho 
boundary between the two countries, 1 was the first to attempt 
this journey. For the greater part of the way there were no 
roads or even paths; the country was very wild, and for long 
distances wholly uninhabited; it would be necessary to find, 
at the head of the fjords,some of the mountain Lapps, who 
in summer cross the ranges from Sweden with their herds, 
and come down towards the coast, visiting the farmers on the 
way. Herr K—— decided that I should go by that route, 
and stop at a place called Vensct, as one of his cousins lived 
there, and confer with him as to the best mode of performing 
the journey. 

None should undertake the task of crossing the mountains 
to Qvickjock unless strong, and accustomed to long marches 
and hardships, for in case of bad weather the exposure is great. 

At the entrance to the inner Salten fjord, called the Skjar- 
stad, the latter forms a huge basin, partly emptied and replen- 
ished by the tides; the water rushes out and in through the 
channel with such a tremendous force that a boat would be 
ingulfed by the waves; at the turn of the tide the passage is 
safe. 

When we reached Venset the captain pointed out to me the 
gentleman to whom I had a letter of introduction. Ie read 
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it carefully, and, with the warm-hearted hand-shaking charac- 
teristic of the Norwegians, weleomed me, saying that I had~ 
better let the steamer go, a8 he wanted to talk with me, and 
arrange the best plan for procuring guides. We walked to- 
gether to his large and commodious dwelling, passing on our 
way fields of barley, rye, and potatoes, and meadows, for he 
was not only a merchant, but the owner of a large farm. Near 
the house. was a kitchen-garden, in which strawberries and 
gooseberries were abundant; and there were fine turnips, pease, 
carrots, and other vegetables. Herr K—— excused himself 
for not being able to entertain ine suitably, on account of the 
absence of his wife; bnt dinner was prepared, beer and wine 
served, and while we were drinking our coffee we discussed 
the subject of my intended journey. 

“I have come,” I said, “to explore the wildest part of Scan- 
dinavia; hardship I am aceustomed to, and, as for food, I can 
eat anything. My health is excellent, and I can endure any 
amount of walking for many consecutive days.” 

“T will send you to Fagerli with two trusty boatmen, who 
will put you into the hands of an excellent farmer, and tell 
him to keep you until he can find Lapps to take you across 
the mountains to Sweden by way of Sulitelma; but as you 
want to see plain, honest, good people, they will first take you 
to Saltdal, and wait for your return. You will sleep at my 
house to-night, and to-morrow you will start by boat. I will 
send for the men, and in the mean time we will take a walk.” 

The scenery at Venset is beautiful; but while there the high 
peak of Sulitelma could not be seen, being enveloped in clouds. 

The Saltdal valley, one of the most fruitful on the Nor- 
wegian coast of Nordland, is narrow, flanked on each side by 
mountains covered with fir and birch to their very tops; in 
some places the land-slides had denuded the rocks, showing 
that they had been covered with only a thin layer of soil, upon 
which the trees had grown. 

Oats, rye, barley, and turnips were growing Inxuriantly. 
The farms are situated on the beautiful terraces of the former 
water-level, rising in amphitheatre, at the base of the moun- 
tain; the highest terrace was about seventy feet above the 
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present river-bed. At one spot a hnge mass of rovk had fal- 
len a few days before, and had fairly ploughed its way through 
a hill, shattering the trees in its course, leaving a deep furrow 
behind, and stopping near the path. 

Not far from the sea stands the church, the onty one in the 
valley. A few boat-houses, with nets drying around, and some 
scattered dwellings, form the loncly hamlet uf Rognan, 

Soon after my arrival I was enjoying a good meal at the 
parsonage, where I was weleomed by the pastor and his wife, 
both of whom could speak a little English: they showed me 
some translations of my narratives of travel in Africa, which 
they had just read in the Skilling Magazine; they had heard 
through the Christiania papers that [ was to travel in their 
country. She showed much interest in missionary work, 
before her murriage, had thought of going to South Africa, 
to labor among the Zulus. The pastor pressed me to use his 
own cariole and horse: but J declined to accept the friendly 
offer, as I had already engaged a conveyance. 

The inhabitants of the Saltdal are among the most primitive 
in Norway. They are shut out from the world, except by the 
outlet to the sea, agriculture being their chief occupation ; 
many of them have never gone farther than tho church at 
Rognan, and most have scen no town larger than Budd. 
Though virtually secluded from their kind, they seem content; 
they have no craving for riches, fur they do not know what 
riches are; the sum of their earthly desires is to add a piece of 
land to their farms—which is a most difticult thing te do—to 
get a few more head of cattle, a handsome horse, or a vehicle 
to go to church with, to build a new house of some sort, and to 
save a little money for the family. To bring up their children 
in the fear of the Lord is one of the chicf aims of the parents ; 
the young are religiously instructed, and are taught to read 
even before they go to school. Their pleasures are few and 
simple—a dance now and then on Sunday evening, sucial 
visits, a merry time at a marriage, or during the Christmas or 
other church holidays, make up the catalogue of their amuse 
ments, 

In the summer the men work in the fields, fish, construct 
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buildings, ete.; their wives and daughters follow the cattle, 
the sheep, and the goats into the mountains, make cheese and 
butter, and help during the harvest-time. In winter the wom- 
en spin, and weave hemp and wool, thus clothing themselves 
with the producta of their fields and flocks, while many of the 
men go into the forest to ent timber. 

Although the inhabitants were uniformly poor, keeping no 
bank accounts, and having no money invested, there was not 
one who was emaciated by hunger, or who shivered from cold; 
their food, if coarse, was wholesome, and their appearance 
proved that they were healthy. There is a prison, but years 
often pass without any of the farming population finding their 
way to the cells; the few offences committed are usually of a 
trivial nature. 

There is a carriage-way for a distance of nearly twenty 
iniles, and a bridle-path leading a few miles farther to the last 
farms. The principal hamlets on the way are Niestby, Medby, 
Sandby, Brande, Drageide, and Qvale. 

In Norway the akydsskaffer (station-men), who are farmers, 
are obliged, by their agreement with the government, te keep 
a stipulated number of horses in their stables, according to 
the travelling or traffic on the highways where they live, and 
are paid a certain amount yearly. The rules and regulations 
are also about the sane as those of Sweden. 

On account of the size and mountainous nature of the 
country, and of the more seanty population, there are not as 
many highways as in the latter country, but several of these 
are simply suporb; and one can drive for hundreds and hun- 
dreds of niles on roads which might compare with those of 
tho best city parke. The conveyance used is the cariole, 
with two wheels, having a seat for only one person, with his 
legs resting outside, and with a back-board behind for driver 
and luggage, which must be of a very small amount, or anoth- 
er conveyance is required. In several districts the farmers 
used also the kiirre, as in Sweden. 

The journey was pleasant, as there were no mosquitoes; 
the people looked at me as I drove along, and wondered who 
the stranger could be. I was very much amused, for wherever 
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I stopped the girls immedistely put on their stockings and 
shoes: most were buey in the hay-fieldz—the men mowing, and 
the women and children, barcheaded and barefooted, turning 
the hay over aud stacking it; others were on the river, looking 
at their nets to sce if they had caught any salmon; while now 
and then a man was building a boat, either for himec!f or to 
sell. 
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In the evening, the cattle, sheep, and goats were brought in 
from the mountains, and were penned up in the mowed fields, 
and the girls were milking the cows; the children wore play- 
ing abont, and they all appeared happy. Everything wore a 
primitive aspect; the ploughs, the scythes, and other agricult- 
ural implements were of the same fashion that had been in use 
for hundreds of years; the wheels of some of the carts were of 
solid wood. It seemed as if I had been thrown far back into 
the past. 


_ VOU. 1. : 
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We stopped at the hamlet of Nedre Almindingen (nedre 
meaning “lower”), two Norwegian miles from the fjord, to 
rest for the night. I went from house to Louse, but failed to 
discover anybody, and began to fear that all the inhabitants 
had left for the mountains; the doors of every building were 
open. We shouted vigorously, but in vain—nobody came; we 
ransacked the barns, the stables, and the dwelling-houses; 1 
was very hungry—in fact, much more hungry than sleepy. 
Finally, after making a great uproar, we saw a man and a 
handsome girl come out of one of the houses, rubbing their 
eyes, and not yet half awake. 

“What du you want, stranger?” was their salutation. 

“A bed and something to eat, and a horse for to-morrow,” 
J replied. 

“Welcome!” said they; and immediately the maid went 
into the storehouse, and svon returned with two Llankets made 
of sheepskin, the wool almost as white as snow, with fancy 
work on the leather side; these were taken into the winter 
dwelling-honse, which had been vacated in the spring, and was 
faultlessly clean; fresh hay was put upon the bed, as a mat- 
tress; one of the skins was Jaid over it, while the other was 
to be used as a covering, and a large feather pillow was added. 
Both then disappeared, and came back with bread and butter, 
a wooden bow! filled with milk, and a spoon made of horn, 
and, saying to me “ Eat and drink, stranger—good-night—sleep 
welt!” left me in entire possession of the premises, 

A tall, old-fashioned clock was ticking in the room, plates 
and other articles of crockery were on the shelves, and a few 
common pictures adorned the walls; some wooden chairs, a 
table and a bedstead, both made of pine, comprised all the fur- 
niture; a ladder communicated with the story above. 

I lay down between the skins, leaving the door wide open, 
and soon fell into a profound sleep, from which I was awak- 
ened in the early morning by the sound of voices outside. 
A hand-basin filled with water was brought in for my morning 
ablutions, and a breakfast of coffee, bread, butter, milk, and 
cheese was served to me. 

The hamlet seemed to be the rendezvous for all the maid- 
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eus of the neighboring farms; seme were very 
flaxen hair, blue eyes, and rosy chovks— pictures of 
cheerfulness, and happiness. At tive o'clock they beyan t 
semble; they had come from a little village on the other 
of the river, called Ovre Almindingen (err meaning “up. 
per”), and were going tu the monutains. ch had a little 
wooden bux, somewhat in the slupe of a Jarge bouk, contain. 
ing the food for the day, which was suft pancakes battered, 
and the ordinary flat bread ; most of them also carried a little 
pail of milk in one hand, and a pair of shoes in the other; 
all were bareheaded and barefvoted, nid their hair fell behind 
in braids; the shoes were tu be worn unly when the ground 
was rocky, for in the raral districts money is hard to get, and 
shoes are precious. 

The gi 
on their way tu the mountains, where they ¥ 
the cattle, or to ent hay. Those who carried no milk-pails 
were knitting stockings as they went alo for the women 
are always at work, except on Sunday ; I could hear the sound 
of their laughter and the music of their songs as they aseend- 
ed the hills, The poor hired dairytuaid and the rich fumner's 
daughter walked hand-in-hand, like sisters, for in this primi- 
tive land there is perfect sucial equality. 

I forded the river tu the hamlet of Ovre Alnindingen, 
which consisted of a few farm-houses with ont-buildings. 1 
was surprised to tind in the inhabitants of this place a type 
somewhat resembling that of the Lapps; they were all busily 
engaged in eutting hay. 

The road now lay on the right bank of the stream, and was 
getting poorer, though still pretty good. Almost all the furms 
farther up were withont people, Lut at last J came tu one 
where I found the family at dinner around the table; the 
father was dividing a large piece of raw salt fish, and they ate 
with a relish; I asked why the fish had not been cooked, and 
the answer was that otherwise they would eat too much of it. 
I was invited to partake, and a pleasant chat and numberless 
questions ensued. The farmer was much older than his wife, 
who had handsome features and a fine figure, with ai hair 
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and hazel eyes; but a shadow of sadness rested upon her face, 
and she appeared weary and worn. She was nursing a child 
whose mother had died three months before: this was a pure 
act of kindness, for she had been nursing her own infant for 
thirteen months. 

Storjord, situated at the end of the inhabited part of the val- 
ley, is in the midst of wild scenery, and surrounded by a forest. 
The farm is on the bank of the river Junkersdal, which, tak- 
ing the name of the valley throagh which it flows, falls not far 
below into the river Loninclv; the streams thus united flow 
through the Saltdal to the sea; in the distance could be seen 
the snuwy mountains of Vestfjeld, and not far off a magnifi- 
cent cascade, seven or cight hundred feet high, and on the left 
the high mountain of Kimzanasen. 

One night at that evlitary but hospitable home was all that 
I could spare; my room was a picture of tidiness, and I was 
lulled to sleep by the murmur of the two rivers. The next 
morning, after a hearty breakfast, with coffee and plenty of 
milk, wine was brought in, small glasses were filled, and all 
joined in wishing mc a prosperous journey to Sweden. At 
9.30 a.m. the thermometer was at 68° in the shade, and 118° 
in the sun; and at noon, 125° in the sun, 72° in the shade. 

On my way back I met the owner of Storjord, who, having 
heard of my visit, was hurrying home; he seemed disappoint- 
ed at my departure. I liked his frank, open countenance, and 
felt sorry that I had not met lim before. After a pleasant chat 
we parted, and I continued my way. At the parsonage the 
worthy pastor and his wife welcomed me once more, and T 
had to remain with them for the night. In the morning, before 
breakfast, we had family worship, the wife playing the accom- 
panimont to the hymns on a melodeon ; all stood up, with bowed 
heads and clasped hands, during prayer. A number of young 
girls, tidily dressed, had come to pass an examination before the 
pastor, in preparation for the ceremony of confirmation. 

The midnight sun shone no more, and at that hour it was 
almost dark; it was now the 3d of August, and farther south 
the days were shortening fast, and it was high time for me to 
undertake my journey across the peninsula, 
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My boatmen being ready, we hoisted saif and started. I 
soon found that my sailor friends knew all the legends con- 
nected with that wild coast. ‘Do you see that?" said one of 
them, pointing to a high precipitous part of the fjord on our 
right. “ Long, long age, when Norway was under the rule of 
Denmark, there was a farmer living on 9 farm called Leifsets, 
who one day gave a great marriage feast to his daughter. 
Some Swedish (Aven) Finlanders, who had heard of the feast, 
crossed the mountains, intending to rob the farmer and his 
guests; but they did nut know the way, and came to the house 
of one of the tenants of the farmer of Leifsets, and compelled 
him, with threats of death, to put them in the right path. The 
snuw was very deep on the mountains, and the nights were 
dark; the tenant took a torch, put on his snow-shoes, and told 
the robbers tu fullow him. Ile was well acquainted with the 
country, and had made up his mind from the start that they 
should not reach Leifsets. On the journey he approached the 
edge of @ precipice; placing himself in euch a way that the 
glare of the torch prevented them from seeing him, suddenly 
he threw his torch over the precipice, and the robbers, follow- 
ing the light, fell and were crushed below. Hastening tu the 
farm, the tenant fired his gun through the window, above the 
heads of the guests, to apprise them of their escape from a 
band of armed plunderers, The next day search waa made at 
the place where the torch had been thrown over the brink, aud 
below, in the snow, lay the robbers, dead, and frozen stiff.” 
Pointing with his finger, my boatman added, “There ia tho 
spot where the robbers were killed, and to this day we have 
called this place the A’vwen precipice.” 

A little farther on, pointing to a bay, he said, “ We figher- 
men call this the ‘Dead-mnan’s Bay, on account of the sudden 
squalls which come from the mountains, often upsetting boats, 
and drowning the boatmen.” 

The weather became very warm; the merenry standing in 
the sun at ten o’clock at 115°, in the shade at 63°. At cleven 
o'clock the sky grew darker, heavy clouds appeared, while the 
wind was dead ahead, and rising; the fishermen were hurry- 
ing ashore, and the people on the Lanks were carting away 
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their hay as fast as they could, or piling it in heaps. Suddenly 
a storm burst upon us; the wind blew hard, and heavy claps 
of thunder were heard, accompanied with vivid flashes of light- 
ning. Happily, we rounded the land in time, took two reefs 
in the sail, and, running before the wind, went over the waves 
at a rapid rate, the sea now and then washing over the side of 
our boat and thoroughly wetting us. The thunder-sturm last- 
ed an hour—the third I had seen within the arctic circle—and 
it was to be the last of that year. 

With a fair wind we arrived at the mouth of a river which 
was the outlet of the lower Lang Vand (vend meaning 
“Inke” in Norwegian); the water of the lake was rushing out 
with great foree, as it was ebb-tide, and the boat had to be 
hauled along the shore througl the short ontlet. The lake is 
about one mile broad, and three or four miles long; the ter- 
raced shores were studded with farms, flanked for some dis- 
tance back by high mountains, whereon you could see the 
paths by which the eattle were driven to their pastures dur- 
ing the sumer. 

After ascending a short river we came into a second lake, 
narrower and longer than the first, with gloomy, rugged shores. 
At the head is the hamlet of Skjonstuen, completely surrounded 
by mountains, the lowland having the appearance of the bot- 
tom of a kettle. I passed the night in a bed made of fresh 
hay, covered with sheepskins, but could not get asleep; the 
mystery was solved by the discovery that a prodigions number 
of fleas were feeding upon me, and there was no remedy but 
flight to a convenient table, which answered the purpose of a 
couch, This was the first time I had made their acquaintance 
in Scandinavia. Sheepskins, unless freshly taken from the 
storchonses, are a hot-bed for these pests during the summer, 
and, as a rule, in very primitive regions, are tu be mistrusted. 

From Skjonstnen the way is very rongh, and sometimes 
there scemed to be no possibility of going farther, the path 
apparently ending at the foot of some steep ridge, which 
seemed to bar our passage; taking advantage of every stone, 
we slowly made our way up. When deaths occur here, the 
coffins are lowered down the cliff with ropes. 
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Twelve English miles from Skjunstuen we came toa farm on 
the banks of the Lang Vand River, a log-house and two other 
buildings of sugar-loaf form, made with sods. There was 
nothing to eat or drink except sour milk. 

From this place navigation is resumed, though onc may 
have to wait a considerable time before procuring a boat. 
After a short pull the upper Lang Vand is reached. We 
made a sail with birch branches, mounted it on the prow 
of our flat boat, and, the wind being fresh, made good prog: 
ress. The lake lying between two high mountain ridges, the 
ecenery was striking, and the occasional fall of ade from 
the rugged and wooded heights added to its Three 
rivers, the Ykien, the Lomi, and the Erva, foaming white, 
falt into the lake, which is filled with splendid trout, A sail 
and pull of two hours brought us to Fagerli, at its upper end. 
Three or four farms scattered on the rlore imade the hamlet 
of Fagerli. My trusty fishermen tovk me where they had 
been directed by the merchant of Venset. Larsen received us 
kindly, and listened attentively while they delivered their mes- 
aage, and in the mean time the wife prepared a meal for us, 

At the foot of the hills, near the lake, stood the humble 
farm; close by was the river Ykien, on whose banks were 
stranded many fir and pine logs, which Larsen had cnt during 
the winter, higher up in the mountain, and floated down after 
the melting of the snow. Sume of these were from twenty- 
three to twenty-five feet in length, and from twelve to sixteen 
inches in diameter; othera, about thirteen feet lony, measured 
twenty-eight inches at one extremity and twenty-six at the 
other. The little farm had two houses, in one of which the 
stranger’s room was assigned to ine. There, while waiting for 
the Laplanders who had been sent for, [ sometimes went fish- 
ing in the deep pool of the lake, and in less than half an hour 
would return with four or five trout, from eighteen tu twenty- 
two inches in length, caught with worms as bait. Milk, cream, 
butter, cheese, flat bread, and wild strawberries, which the chil- 
dren gathered for me, made up the every-day bill of fare. 

Calling at a neighboring farm on the other side of the 
Ykion, before reaching the house I heard 2 young mother 
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singing psalms by the cradle of her babe. She said, as I en- 
tered, “This is my first-born, and I want him from his birth 
to hear me sing praises to God; I want him to fear and love 
the Lord when he grows up, for God is good to us all.” 

When I visited the farms my pockets were always filled 
with candies bought in Bodé, on account of the children who 
came flocking around me, and I gave them coppers, which 
scemed to please them, for they shouted “2enger /” (money), 
and made haste to exhibit their treasures. Then I asked them 
to give me a kiss, which they did; whereupon the married 
women insisted that two of the grown-up sisters should do 
likewise. “Go and do so!” they said. This brought flushes 
to the maidens’ checks, and they refused; but the matrons in- 
sisted, and, in order to have peace, each gave me a hearty kiss, 
and general merriment ensued. I may add that I was quite 
willing. 

On the banks of the Lommi were two grist-mills; these are 
seen all over Norway, and in many districts each farm pos- 
sesses one, or sometimes several farmers are its joint-owners, 
They are by the side of torrents, and are always picturesque- 
ly situated on the slopes of hills and mountains, a number 
of them often close together. After the hopper has been 
tilled with grain the farmer goes away, coming again when 
he thinks it requires refilling; or, if the mill be far away 
from the farm, one of his daughters or maids remains in 
charge, whiling away the time by sewing or knitting, singing 
to the musie of the murmuring waters, and thinking, perhaps, 
as little by little the corn is ground, of her lover and her ap- 
proaching nuptials. The day’s work tinished, she goes home 
to milk the cows or to prepare the evening meal for the fam- 
ily, who have gone into the fields to work. 

On the 9th of August two Laplanders and a Lapp woman 
arrived; they were to be my guides, and were old friends of 
Larsen. Preparations fur our departure the next day were at 
onee made. The Jess a man carries on such a journey the bet- 
ter. My Inggage consisted ouly of an extra flannel shirt, pair 
of pantaloons and shoes, and a light overeoat; my provisions 
were hard flat bread, butter and cheese, a flask of brandy (to be 
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used in case of necd),a strong coffee-kettle, a pound of roasted 
and ground coffee, and some tea. When the weather is wet 
and cold, or when very tired, I find tea and coffee very refresh- 
ing beverages; it is a great mistake to think that the drink- 
ing of spirits refreshes the system when overeume by fatigue ; 
the immediate effect is stimulating, but half au hour after one 
fecls more exhausted than before. My arms were a gun, with 
very little ammunition, for game, and two revolvers; 1 intend- 
ed to rid myself of the latter at the first opportunity, for they 
were heavy, and, besides, I had begnn to feel astuned of hav- 
ing these with ine, and carefully kept them out of sight. I 
liad carried them for protection! 1 had for safety left in Lon- 
don some valuables, inclading a gold wateh-chain ; but here 1 
was travelling, I may say without fear of contradiction, in the 
safest country in the world. 

We were all ready to start, and had shouldered our lug- 
gage, when Larsen’s wife exclaimed,“ You must have more 
bread !” and this ard)y said before more bread and butter, 
packed in a little box made of birch bark, and cheese were put 
in my bags. The goud woman forgot that we had to carry 
our provisions on our backs; but, after all, she was right, for 
even with this extra store, I found afterwards that I ran short 
of food. I have such a dislike to lugeage that I have often 
been pinched with hunger; but happily I can go without food 
longer than most persons. When leaving, to each of the chil- 
dren I gave a little money, and in the good- wife's hand I 
placed a few dollars, whereat she burst into tears, and pave 
me a good motherly kiss, while the husband grasped my hand 
warmly, with the words “ Thanks for coming to us;” and we 
said, “Furvel! Adjé!” Ole, the young son, went with me up 
the hill, carrying my gun; and the last words I heard were 
loud calls to my Lapland guides to “ take care of Paul!” 
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CHAPTER X. 


Lapland Summer Dress.—Wikl and Desolate Sconery.—Sulitelma, and its great 
Glacicr.—Lapp Cump.—Disagreeable Interior—Uncleanlinesa and Vermin.— 
Kind Treatment.—Bard Life—Lake Pjeskajaur—Forling its cold River— 
Lapp Tent.—Appearance of Women and Men,—Cups and Spoons, and novel Way 
of washing the Latter.—Arrival of a Herd of Reindeer—The Milking and tho 
Milk.—Reindeer Cheese.—Hard Travelling. —Njungis.—Qviekjock,—Niavi— 
Jockmock,—Baron von Diiben, —Devastat res, Vuollerim,— Beautiful 
Falls.—Luled.—Prison.—Drunkenness.—Reception by the Governor. 

Tnx summer dress of the Laplander is well adapted for the 
climate of the mountains. My two men wore a gray blouse 
of coarse woollen stntf, called vadmal, reaching below the 
knee, open at the throat, showing an undershirt of the same 
material; tight-fitting leggings of reindeer leather, bound 
closely around the ankles by strips of cloth ; shoes of the same 
material, but heavier, with turned-up pointed toes; a coarse, 
woollen cap; a leathern pouch on the back to contain food, 
and a belt, on which hangs a knife. The female costume is 
the same as that of the mon, except that the blouse is longer, 
and closed at the neck. 

Wherever the Laplander goes in summer he takes with him 
astout birch staff, about seven feet in length, elt is used in 
climbing mountains or crossing streams. 

After a moderate ascent we saw Lang Vand below us, hills 
covered with enow, the foaming Ykien, the Lommi, and the 
Erva. 

In a few hours we were in the midst of very wild scenery. 
The bare rounded hills made a picture of desolation ; the soil 
was covered with stones of different sizes and shapes, wrench- 
ed from the rocks by thousands of years of frost. Snow-drifts 
became more numerons, and sometimes formed arches over 
the streams; a mist covered the mountain-tops, and the peak 
of Sulitelma, 6326 fect high, was hidden in a black mass of 
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clouds. The glacier came in sight, and presented a superb 
appearance, the ice being very blue, as rains had melted the 
snow over a large part of its surface; in the distance its cre- 
vasses and sinuosities presented a strange spectacle. In the 
midst of this enormons mass of ice were two bare dark moun- 
tains, and for miles beyond the glacier ran from north-west 
to south-east. At the base was a lake,a hardly pereeptible 
path leading to its lonely shore, where grew the willow, dwarf- 
birch, and juniper. In a rain storm one might skirt the shores 
of the lake without secing Sulitelma. Our route lay by the 
water, the centre of the glacier bearing north. ills v 
seen everywhere, and easeades formed by the melted snow 
and the continuous rains of the past few days, and there were 
drifts of snow in every hollow, while large patehes stretched 
down to the shores, The fog had disappeared, aud we could 
see high mountains in a southerly direction, We reached tho 
outlet of another lake, separated from the first by a range 
of low hills, inelnding some good pasture-land. We rested 
for awhile, and made a fire fur a enp of coffee with the small 
hirel-trees which are found in these high regions; without 
these the Laplanders could not roam over the dreary moun- 
tains. Qur fire was the more enjoyable, as the mereury stood 
at 394°; notwithstanding which, we got into a profuse per- 
spiration from the exertion of ascending the hills, and felt 
the wind keenly when stopping to rest. 

From the top of a high hill we had one of the dreariest 
views imaginable — mountains covered with boulders of all 
sizes rose in the distance, extending very fur to the south and 
south-east, while at other points on the horizon we could see 
nothing on account of the mist. We never lost sight of the 
blue outline of Snlitelma, but the peak was hidden froin view. 
The walking at times was extremely tiresome on account of 
soft, snow, into which we sunk to our knees, wet and sandy 
soil, broken rocks, slabs, and boulders. 

As Sulitelma began to bear east of us, with my glass I saw 
a deep ravine, over which hung a glacier with immense icicles 
clinging to its sides; the mercury had fallen to 38”, although 
the wind was from the west. We descended a long sloping 
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hill; and, as the ravine widened, a torrent-like river from one 
of the grand branches of the glacier wound its way towards a 
Jake called Pjeskajaur (jaur, in Lappish, meaning “ lake”). 
‘While I had stopped to take the bearings of the mountains 
and glacier, the woman, who was as wiry as any of us, had 
gone in advance; suddenly I heard the word “Samé” (Lapps), 
and saw in the distance an encampment of Laplanders, with 
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smoke curling up over their Xdéa (tent). Soon after we reach- 
ed the place, and, entering their shelter, I recognized our fe- 
iuale travelling companion; the inmates were her relations, 
and she knew the tract where they pastured their herds. As 
T looked around a feeling of disgust crept over me; the tent 
at its base did not seent more than eight feet in diameter; in 
the centre a fire made with juniper branehes was blazing 
brightly, having been lighted on our account, for the people 
have to be economical in the use of wood. In the small space 
on one side of the tent-—the other side, on the left of the door, 
having been cleared for ns—lay huddled together, on reindeer 
skins wet with rain, three women, four children, two men, and 
four dogs. The dogs growled at me, but were soon silenced 
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by a heavy Llow of the fist applied to the one which tried the 
hardest to disturb the peace. The clothes of the men, women, 
and children were of reindeer skins, with the hair turned in- 
side; the faces of the children looked as if they had never 
been washed, and those of the grown people could not have 
been touched by water for a fortnight; they were continually 
putting their hands through the openings in their garments 
near the neck, and the suggestion was not pleasant; a large 
quantity of reindeer meat and other kinds of food lay on the 
skins on which these people were to sleep. 

Such was the picture of the first Lapp tent IT eaw, and I may 
add that it also proved to be thé worst. 

These Lapps were very kind-hearted, and the woman who 
had been travelling with us was careful to provide fer our 
comfort. A short time after our arriva) the kettle was on the 
fire, and she was grinding coffce, while the head of the fanily 
was busily engaged in cutting up reindecr meat, and putting 
it into a brass pot hanging over the fire by a chain. The 
coffee was soon ready, and the woman, presenting me a cup, 
said: “On the road you have been kind tu me; you gave me 
some of your coffee, aud some of your fuod, though yon did 
not know me—I thank you—uow let me take care of you. 
Drink this, and soon you will have plenty of reindecr meat 
to eat.” When it was cooked the father of the family gave 
to each his portion, but the choice bits were reserved for me 
and my two guides; we had no forks and no bread. The 
bones were thrown to the dogs, who watched all our move- 
ments with hungry cyes. When bedtime came, and the fire 
had been extinguished, wet and chilly, 1 did not know what to 
do, for I was afraid to remain in the tent, dreading the conse- 
quences; yet a hard day’s work was before me on the mor 
row—in fact, it was already to-morrow, the hour being 2 a.m. 
As I did not wish to hurt the feelings of these people, I eon- 
eluded to run the risk, and laid down on the skins and tried to 
sleep. After awhile I began to feel as if creeping things 
were making their way over me, but attempted to convince 
myself that this was only imagination; at last, fatigue Deing 
stronger than my will, I slept for one hour. 
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Towards four o’clock I was awakened by the entrance of a 
Laplander, who had gone during the night, with a herd of two 
hundred and fifty reindeer, to where the lichen was abundant, 
and had returned to take his rest; the fellow changed his wet 
woollen leggings, put on a pair of dry shoes, and soon was fast 
asleep, not even taking a cup of coffee which stood ready for 
him. 

The life of these Lapps during the summer is a very hard 
one; they have to follow their reindecr day and night, lest the 
herds should wauder ; so that when they return to their tents 
they are exhansted, and readily fall into deep sleep. A stran- 
ger arriving at a kita, or encampment, might easily get the 
impression that Laplanders are very lazy, which is far from 
the truth. 

I saw a herd of reindcer crossing to the other side of the 
river; they swim very well, and sometimes have to go long 
distances scross the fjords; I was told that they conld swim 
about six miles in three or four hours. 

Lake Pjeskajaur is about fifteen miles in length, and from 
two to five miles in width, and is near 67° latitude. The 
river flowing into it was deep, and the melting of the snow 
and glacier had made it so turbid that we could not sce the 
bottom, and did not know where to cross. Tho Lapps tricd 
to ford the stream, but had to return twice; at Jast we found 
a place, but it was with great difficulty that we could muko 
headway against the powerful eurrent, or walk over the round 
pebbles and shifting sand, which gave way under our feet; 
the water was so cold—being 37°—that it took my breath 
away when it reached as high as my neck. Gaining the other 
side, I discovered that there were two more outlets to be ford- 
ed, but in these, fortunately, the stream was not quite so deep. 
The cold had so benumbed my legs that I could hardly put 
one foot before the other: alarmed at these symptom, I re- 
sorted to my flask, and took 2 good swallow of brandy, and 
gave some to my Lapps, who seemed to be very grateful. 

Our way lay through a morass, which made the walking 
tedious and difficult, but the severe exercise was precisely 
what I needed; my limbs after awhile began to lose their ri- 
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gidity, and a warm glow of the skin made me feel that I was 
all right again. The centre of the glacier seemed now to be 
north-west, and here appeared in the shape of an are, running 
from north-north-west to north. Crossing another river. the 
water of which was much warmer, as it did not come from 
glaciers, we came to a few good-sized bireh-trees (Betula gli 
tinosa), the remains of a former forest; I have regretted ever 
since that I did not cut oue, to count the umuber of rings and 
ascertain their age, for these grew at the highest elevation I 
had seen within the arctic circle. 

On reaching the crest of a small hill we saw in the distance 
another kita; there were several Laplanders outside, from 
Lule, Lappmark, whose pasture-grounds extended as far as 
Sulitelma; when they saw us they immediately went inside. 
On reaching the camp I found three young women and one 
man; the former were just giving the last touches to their 
toilets—one was putting on a handsome silver Delt, another ar- 
ranging her dress, a third fastening her shoes. Their dresses 
of thick blue woollen cloth, called euolpo, were trimmed with 
red and yellow bands at the lower end of the skirt, and re- 
vealed a woollen undergarment—the overskirt reaching to 
the ankle; their undershirts were nicely embroidered at the 
openings, and looked quite pretty, the colur contrasting well 
with that of the skin. They also wore belts, which are con- 
sidered one of the chief ornaments, and sume of them are 
expensive, Only one had a belt ornamented with silver, the 
others were made of copper; these ornaments, about one inch 
wide, were fastened upon the cloth so close together that the 
material could hardly be seen; a pretty clasp fastened the 
belt, and from it hung a little knife and a pair of scissors. 
Woollen leggings of a bluish color, fitting comewhut closely, 
completed the costume. One of them wore new snmmer 
shoes, made of dressed reindeer skin, without heels; the other 
two had no shoes, and I noticed that their feet were small, 
well-ehaped, and very clean. The men’s frocks (kapte) were 
shorter, like those of my guides, falling a little below the 
knees, and were trimmed at the bottom with a band of bright 
eolor, contrasting with the bluc; the collars of their under- 
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shirts were embroidered with bright-colored thread. The 
belts worn by the men were sometimes two or three inches 
wide, made of leather, with bears’ teeth, to show that the wear- 
er had killed his prey; they often wore 2 sort of waistcoat, 
richly adorned with silver ornaments, showing through the 
opening of their kapte. 

The women’s faces had been washed, and their hair combed ; 
their heads were covered with a rather graceful cap. I was 
surprised at the good looks of two of them; they had blue 
eyes, very small hands, and fair hair, of a somewhat reddish 
tinge; their complexions were rosy, and the skin remarkably 
white where it had been protected from the wind. The men’s 
skins were quite red, having been tanned by exposure. 

There was not the slightest appearance of shyness in these 
people; we were welcomed at once; the coffce-kettle was put 
over the fire; coffee, already roasted, was ground, boiled, and 
clarified with a piece of dry fish-skin, and served to me in a 
queershaped little silver cup, which I admired very much ; it 
was a family heirloom, said to be about a hundred years old. 
The shape of the spoon was very graceful. This also was a 
family relic, and a great deal older than the cup; it was not 
clean, reindeer milk having dried upon it, and I was mueh 
amused at the way the girl washed it. As there was no wa- 
ter at hand, she passed her little red tongue over it several 
times until it was quite clean and smooth; and then, as if it 
had been a matter of course, filled it with milk from a bow], 
stirred up the coffee, and handed me the cup. I did not alto- 
gether admire this way of cleaning spoons. Happily, her 
teeth were exquisitely white, and her lips as red as a cherry; 
and, although J have seen many Laplanders since, I think she 
was the prettiest one I ever met. 

The coffee was excellent. J had hardly finished a second 
cup when a Laplander came in, followed by several dogs; he 
had just arrived with two hundred and seventy-three reindeer, 
which were around the tent, but the approach had been so 
quiet that we did not hear him. Some of the animals were 
eating the moss, using their forefeet to detach it, while others 
were lying down ; the males were of large size, with spreading 
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horns, the females much smaller. Not one showed any ineli- 
nation to move off, the whole herd being as still as the cows 
which come to the farm-yard to be milked; the bulls were 
quiet, though several were butting one another; 1 was told 
that their horns often become so entangled that the animale 
cannot be separated, and have to be killed. 

I watched the milking with great interest. The women 
knew every animal around the tent, and if one had been 
missing they would have been able to designate it at once, 
Those which were to be milked were approached carefully, and 
a lasso was thrown gently over the horns,and knotted over 
the muzzle, to prevent the deer from running away; but they 
made no effort to escape. Sonietimes one would hold the 
deer while auother was milking; but the animals were so gen- 
tle that they required no coercion. The process was pecnliar: 
the woman held in one hand a wouden scoop, frequently press- 
ing hard with the other, for the thick fluid scemed to come 
with difficulty ; it was poured from the scoop into a keg-like 
vessel closed by a sliding cover, and so contrived that it could 
be carried on the back of an animal. Skin bladders were also 
filled, to be used by the Lapps who were to remain the whole 
day with the herds. I was surprised at the small yield—some 
not giving enough to fill a small eoffee-enp; but it was very 
thick and rich—so much 0, that water had to be added he- 
fore drinking; it is exceedingly nonrishing, and has a strong 
flavor, not unlike that of goat’s milk. The milk of the rein- 
deer forms a very important item in the food uf the Lapps, 
and possesses an amount of nutrition far greater than that of 
the cow or the ass; strange to say, the butter made from it 
is so bad that one night almost fancy that he was cating tal- 
Jow; accordingly, the Lapps make very little butter, but cheese 
is produced in large quantities. 

In the making of cheese, the milk is first heated, and the 
seum rising to the top is put in a wooden bowl, while the 
greater part is then placed in an empty bladder, which is af- 
terwards hung up for its contents to dry; this dried scum, 
which they call Zappa (cream), is considered a great. dainty, 
andl is always given to distinguished guests. Then rennet 
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is added to the milk. The cheese is pressed by hand, and 
is packed in round wooden boxes, or put in forms made of 
plaited spruce roots; after it is dried it is hung up in the 
smoke in the kfta; it is white inside, and tastes of the milk, 
a great deal of which is kept for winter use. The Lapps are 
very fond of thick milk, but, on account of the climate, they 
have to hasten the coagulation by adding fresh butterwort 
(Pinguicula vulgaris). 

I had always thought that the Lapps had black eyes and 
dark hair, but these were fair-skinned and fair-haired, with 
blue eyes; the cheek-bones were prominent—in two of the 
women not unpleasantly so—and the nose was pecnliarly 
Lapp and retroussé. Measurements of the three women 
showed heights of four fect and one-quarter, four fect and 
three-quarters, and four fect six and three-quarter inches; the 
height of the two men ranged from four feet five to tive feet 
and one-quarter inch. The facial measurement of the women, 
from the top of the nose to the point of the chin, ranged from 
three and three-tifths to four, and that of the men from four 
and one-half to four and three-quarter inches. 

While the men were enjoying their pipes the women bus- 
ied themselves with cooking. A porridge was made of the 
dry skimmed milk, stirred into water with a wooden spoon— 
a palatable and very nutritious dish. Each person had a little 
bag, from which a spoon was taken for table use; the tongue 
was used in place of water and a towel, and the fingers were 
passed around the plate until every remnant of the porridge 
had disappeared. Forks are not used among the Lapps, but 
some of their silver-ware is very old, and their spoons are of 
the same shape as those found among the peasants of Sweden 
and Norway. 

The hungry dogs, who had made their way into the tent, 
watched us with gleaming eyes; when we had finished, a lit- 
tle water was added to the porridge that was left,and a portion 
was given to each dog, who devoured it voraciously. Then 
the man whom J had first met started with the reindeer for 
some part of the mountains where he knew the moss to be 
abundant, and not very far distant from the tent; he was to 
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remain with the herd until evening. when he would be relieved 
from duty; the other stretched himself on a d skin, and 
soon fell asleep, and we all did the same—bnadling ourselves 
together the best way we conld in such limited quarters 

The tent used by the Laplanders is very portable 
conveyed from place to place by the reindeer. Its 
composed of poles fitting into each other, easily put together, 
and so strong and wel! knit that they car resist the pressure 
of the heaviest storm; a cross-pole, high up, sustains an iron 
chain, at the end of which is a hook to hold kettles. Over the 
frame is drawn a cloth of coarse wool, called edad, made by 
themselves, no skius being ever used; it is composed of two 
pieces, and is made fast by strings and pins, and well scenred ; 
the porous quality of the cloth permits a partial cirenlation 
of air; a small door, inade of canvas, is suspended at the top 
of the entrance. The woollen cloth is exceedingly durable, 
often lasting more than twenty years; the tents are frequently 
much patehed, for a new covering costs from thirty to forty 
dollars. In summer their tents are usually pitched ne: 
spring, or a stream of water, where the dwarf-birch and jani- 
per furnish fuel, and not far distant from good pasture. 

The encampment was aliout to be removed to another pliee, 
and trained animals had been bronght to ¢ the higgzage. 
It is far more difficult for the Lapp te move in summer than 
in winter, for then, iu of drawing their lows, the reindeer 
carry them on their backs, and therefore, at this time of the 
year, the outfit is much smaller; the animals used as beasts of 
burden are generally geldings, large and strong. 

The tent had been taken down, the awning put by itself, 
and the supports divided into several bundles; clothing and 
other articles had been packed in wooden boxes about cigh- 
teen inches long by twelve wide and six deep, fastened with 
strings, and so arranged that one hox could be placed on each 
side of the saddle; there were also bags, some of which were 
like strong nets. The svaka, or pack-saddle, is a curiosity : 
it consists of two pieces of wood, rounded so as to fit the 
shape of the body, with pieces of leather at the end; this 
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dle a horse, but more forward, a blanket of coarse wool or a 
piece of reindeer skin being placed under it to protect the 
back of the animal; the burdens sre disposed on each side, 
so as to balance each other, and are then carefully secured: 
from eighty to one hundred pounds seemed to be the average 
weight each animal carried. A few of the poles were bound 
together, and thas drawn along the ground. 

Seven reindeer were attached to each other by strong leath- 
er ropes, made fast to the base of the horns, and one of 
the guides led the file; a few unburdened animals followed 
in the rear, to take the places of those which might become 
weary; they were troublesome at first, and the Lapp ahead 
had to pull them along. 

We parted from these kind-hearted people, and continued 
our route in an east-south-east direction, meeting here and 
there terraces along the river, indications of former risings of 
the land. Near the pools grew the famous Lapp “shoe-grass,” 
of which there are two varieties—the Carce ampullacea and 
the Carex vesicaria. It is gathered in great quantities in the 
summer months by the Laplanders, who dry it and keep it 
carefully, for it is indispensable in winter. It is worn in their 
shoes, because it has the peculiarity of retaining heat, and 
keeps the feet so warm that the cold can be defied; it is also 
used in summer shoes, to protect them while walking over 
stony ground. 

‘The great glacier was always in sight, but the upper part of 
Sulitelma continued to be hidden; as the clouds were mov- 
ing swiftly, I hoped that the summit might be seen, and stop- 
ped to watch —snddenly the peak became visible for about 
fifteen minutes, bearing precisely north-west by the compass. 
As the sun shone npon the ice its hne was simply marvel- 
lons; it scemed in many places like a huge mass of sparkling 
topaz; its extent was cnormous, and patches of snow were | 
scattered over its surface. There were only two breaks of 
dark rock visible in the frozen mass; and towering above all 
was Sulitelma, dark and gloomy, looking down upon the sea 
of ice. 

Farther on we reached the summit of another chain of hills 
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in this great mountain range, from which I saw a small glacier 
bearing north-north-east by north. 

Onur route now was over a very hilly and desolate region, in 
the midst of which were numerous small lakes. We met sev- 
eral Laplanders, with many herds of reindeer together; but 
each owner knows his own by a special mark on the cars. 
The mosquitocs, which had let me alone for nearly two days, 
again became plentiful, and, with the thermometer ranging 
from 44° to 45°, they bit venomously. 

At times during the day we reached the snow line. As 
we ascended, the bare patches became less numeruns, and the 
Tine was broken only by ridges of rock. Yet, in tho midst of 
this barren spot, where the mean temperature of the year 
is about freezing-point, many flowers flourish: the Lanwn- 
culus nivalis and glaciulis(butterenps), ramen digynus dock), 
Juncus curvatus (rush), Silene aeaulis (catelily), and Suxifraga 
stellaris, rivularis, and uppositifolia, Many times have I re- 
inained standing in admiration before this last exquisite fow- 
er, which looks like a velvety carpet of purple moss, and 
grows in patches on the dark rocks, often surrounded by snow; 
the first time I saw it was on the top of the high hills back of 
Hammerfest, when it was in full bloom. These plants grow 
here, a little over four thousand feet above the sea-level, and 
on the snow line. Lligher up they gradually diminish in 
number, until the J?anunculus glacialis is the only flower 
left; the lichens at last disappear abont two thousand fect 
above the snow line. 

The travelling was very hard; steep hill after hill had to 
be crossed, walking on nothing but broken stones, which some- 
times lay thick npon one another, and of all sizes and forms; 
boulders were scattered everywhere, and the declivities of 
many of the hills were covered with them. I do not know 
which is the worst—to travel through the soft, black, wet 
morasses, where one often sinks knee-decp in mud, or to step 
from one boulder to another, and over loose stones, at the risk 
of a fall that might break an arm or a leg, or cause other bod- 
ily injury: even the fect of my Lapps had become sore. 

Everything was bleak and dreary; the lichen was short, 
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growing on the bare rock; the grass in the hollow of the val- 
ley was hardly green yet, although it was the middle of Au- 
gust, and but few wild flowers were seen. Pointing to a series 
of lakes, ny Lapps said they furmed the waters of the Pite 
River. 

As we were over-fatigued by the hard journey, and wished 
to sec a kita, the immense rocks scen in the far distance ap- 
peared to our hopeful imaginations like houses, so that often 
we made sure that sume of these were Lapps’ tents, only to 
be undeceived when coming near them. From every hill we 
had Jooked in vain for one of their eucampments, for the 
weather was rainy and cold; sometimes we tock refage under 
a large stone, to protect ourselves during heavy showers. 

In the evening, finding a huge boulder placed in such a 
position upon another that we could shelter ourselves under it, 
we concluded to remain there for the night, as there were juni- 
pers and dwarf birches growing near it. The thermometer 
stood at 44°, and we collected over a huudred dwarf birch-trees 
of that high altitude to keep ourselves from freezing, from 
the mosquitues, and tv dry our garments. We first tried one 
side, but the rain dripped heavily npon us; then we went 
to the other side, which was uot much better; indecd, wher- 
ever we turned the rain and the cold wind beat against us, 
and added to this was the discomfort caused by the smoke 
and flame. I tried to sleep seated with my back towards the 
rock, bet it rained so hard that I was driven out, and at three 
o¢lock the weather Leeame so cold, and we were 60 wot, that 
none of us could endure it any longer, and we thought it was 
far better to walk; so we arose with stiff limbs, which we 
hoped would gradually grow flexible as we went on, and, after 
each had taken a enp of hot coffee, we again set out at a quar- 
ter past fonr, the rain still pouring down: we were so weary 
that, whenever we stopped to rest for a few minutes, we were 
sure to fall asleep. 

Our route continued south-east by east, the walking being 
very bad. We had to cross large inorasses, to traverse stony 
soi, which gave way under our feet. to clamber over hould- 
ers piled upon cach other, and to pass streams, rivulets, and 
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soft, patches of snow, until at last we reached the highest 
pint attained since our departure from 
thousand feet above the sea. 

Of all the bleak landscapes I had scen on the journey this 
scemed the most dreary; it was absolutely grand in its deso- 
lation, There was an indescribable charm in the loneliness 
and utter silence; bare mountuins of granite and gneiss form. 
ed the setting of the picture, and all around were stones of 
all sizes and shapes, pilod in heaps. Over these we had to 
wind our way for hours, jumping frei one to another almost 
continuously, until our ankles became sore from the weight 
of the body. All the hard pedestrian exercise 1 lad ever 
taken was as nothing compared with this; worse stony ground 
and steeper hills I have seen, and even, for a short time, I 
have perhaps found tracts mure difficult, but I have never 
gone throngh such a country for so great a length of time. 
Hiad my guides made a mistake in the road? 

By noon, the weather having cleared, we rested in a shelter- 
ed spot, and on the rocks, covered with short lichen, well pro- 
tected from the wind, stretched ourselves, for we needed sleep. 
The temperature hud risen, the mercury standing at 54° in the 
shade made by my body, and at 95° in the sun, and our lichen- 
hed was soft and warm; no bed had ever scemed so youd tu 
me. I soon fell asleep, but was awakened an hour later by a 
chilling wind, and fonnd the sky again clouded. J roused my 
Laplanders, and we started on our jouruey. 

We had now reached a sub-alpine region, characterized hy 
the Betula alba, variety glutinwsa (birch), its upper limit be- 
ing about two thousand fect below the snow line; but even 
here was vegetation on the warm side of the hills, where the 
sun-rays are powerful, and the Sunchus alpinus (sow-thistle), 
Struthiopteris, Aconitum lycoctonum, Tussilugo frigida (colt’s- 
foot), could be found. 

Skirting the side of a hill, I conld sce, in the distance, Lake 
Saggat, on the shores of which is Qvickjok. On the other 
side of the valley stood Njungis, a little farm on the bauks of 
the Tarrejoki. My guides proposed that we should eross the 
river and sleep there; I foolishly refused, contrary to my cus- 
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tom always to listen to their suggestions. There are days in 
these mountains when everything at a distance seems near, 
and the stranger must beware of the deception; this day was 
auch a one. We came at last to the bottom of the valley, and 
found ourselves in a forest of pines, growing but a few miles 
south of 67°. From the branches hung long dark moss; under 
the trees it formed a thick carpet, which gave out a great 
quantity of water when trodden upon, especially after a rain. 
The stem is composed of small cells, which retain the water, 





and the mass is so compact that evaporation is very slow, and 
it never becomes entirely dry. In the midst of this velvety 
carpet were many ripe cloud-berrics, and for an hour we ate 
them, for we had taken nothing since morning but coffee. 

We forded a stream about four feet deep, and reached 
& sort of cave formed by boulders, where the Laplanders 
wanted to sleep; but I urged them to go on, for many per- 
sons had apparently slept there before, and I was afraid of the 
place, which looked dirty. A little farther on we encamped 
for the night under tall pines, not far from the Tarrejoki. 
We were completely tired ont—for thirty-six hours we had 
been on the march, and all of us were lame. Since I had left 
Fagerli, four days before, I had not been dry. 
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We built a fire, about six feet long, on eack side of every 
one of us, and covered it with moes, in order to produce a 
thick smoke, to drive away the mosquitocs; the moss formed 
a soft couch, but I could not sleep. At five minutes past 
eleven o’clock, looking up through the branches overhead, I 
was gladdened by the view of a star, the first I had seen for 
about three months; it was Vega, twinkling bright}y—an old 
friend, who had often helped me to find my way through the 
African jungle. Later I was awakened by 1 burning senea- 
tion—the moss had taken fire, and, like tinder, had burned 
slowly till it reached me. I can realize from this how forests 
are set in a blaze by persons not extinguishing their fires us 
they leave their encampments. 

Early the next morning resuming our journey, and still 
keeping to the shore of the Tarrejoki, we found ourselves in 
the midst of grassy fields, and groves of bireli-trees, alders, 
and willows, which grew thickly on the river-banks. Whata 
contrast with the day before! My Lapps climbed a tall birch, 
and shouted for the people to come over with a boat; but 
they shouted in vain, for the wind was coutrary, and they 
could not be heard. I then fired my gun several times, and 
waited. Presently we heard voices, and after awltile the sound 
of oars; a boat containing two men was coming towards us, 
and soon after we landed in Qvickjok, which is said to be 
about sixty miles from Sulitelma. 

The hamlet is near 66° 53’ N., at the head of Lake Saggat- 
jaur, which forme the first large reservoir of a series of lakes 
in the water-shed of the Lilla Lule (Lilla, little) River. The 
Kamajoki, 2 mountain-stream, rising from a little lake, filled 
the air with a constant murmur as it dashed against the rocks. 

Th the humble log-church, built in 1671, there was apparent- 
ly sitting room for about one hundred and fifty persons; but 
I was told that on the occurrence of religious festivals two 
hundred and fifty could be wedged in. Over the altar hung 
a picture of the Saviour, represented as a little child; further, 
there was a portrait of King Carl, and scattered along the 
walls were some rude paintings of a religions character. Ad- 
jacent to the church was the little burial-ground; over some 
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of the graves were frames protected by glass, in which the 
names of the departed were recorded, written on paper. 

There was a school-house, where the children of the nomadic 
and stationary Laplanders received instruction. The people of 
the place owned about twenty-five cows, twelve horses, and 
from eight hundred to one thousand reindeer. 

The two most conspicuous homes were the parsonage (but 
the pastor was absent), and that of the klockaren (sexton). The 
latter farm had two houses, one of which was for travellers, as 
he had charge of the boat-station. Mosqnitoes were here a 
perfect plague. 

A book was shown to me in which travellers had written 
their names, and among the signatures were those of King 
Carl XV., who visited this place on the 16th of August, 1858, 
aud Prince Oscar, now king, on July 28th and 29th, 1870. 

The lake is 957 fect above the sea: fish were abundant. 
Above the limits of the fir and pine, perch and pike are not 
found in the lakes; but the char and trout oceur as high as the 
upper boundary of the birch region, after which all fish disap- 
pear. The upper end of the lake presented a richness of vege- 
tation which was the more gladdening to the eye after the 
weird mountains J had crossed. 

Such flowers as these were cultivated at the parsonage: 
Calendula (marigold), Reseda (mignonette), Zberis (candy- 
tuft), Baptisia (false indigo), Stelluria (chickweed), Malva 
(mallow), Zagetes (French marigold), Agudegia (columbine), 
Campanula (harcbell), Dianthus (pink), Convolvulus (bind- 
weed) ; also carrots, turnips, radishes, parsley, spinach, lettuce, 
shallots, and rliubarb. 

The weather was pleasant, and on the 18th of August, at 
11.30 a.s, tho mgreury stood at 59° in the shade, and at 1194° 
inthe sun. The highest temperature I found here in the shade 
was 664°, and the lowest 49°. 

My two guides had fulfilled their promise to Larsen in Fa- 
gerli, and desired to go back to the mountains; I paid them, 
and we parted excellent friends. 

From Qvickjok to the shores of the Gulf of Bothnia the 
distance is 19 Swedish miles. The journcy is easy,a great 
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part of it being by water, through a series of lakes eommuni- 
cating with each other by short rivers; bnt the latter, on ace 
count of their rapids, are not naviyable. Toads form the com: 
munication between the lakes, and there are regular buat-sta- 
tions. This chain of lakes, descending gradually from oe tu 
another, resembles a scries of basins, and forms a striking feat- 
ure of the landscape. The Saggatjaur is xbout 21 iiles long, 
957 feet above the sea, with a rapid at the lower end; the 
Tjimatisjaur and the Skalkajaur wre connected, without rapid, 
3U miles Jong,and 935 fect above the sea; the Parkijaur, 5 
miles long, and 929 fect above the sea; the Randijaur, svt 
feet; the Purkijanr, S94 feet; the Va SUS feet. 

On Auegnst 14th I bade farewell to Qvi At the low- 
or end of the lake an island and a mass of rocks and boulders 
intercept the navigation, and the swiftness of the current warn- 
ed ws that we were nearing the rapids; but by a skilfw) move 
the boat came to an eddy, aud we landed on the left bank of 
the river. A walk of twenty miuutes brought us to the head 
of TjAmftisjany, and to Niavi, situated near the shore, and not 
far from the point where the turbulent outlet of Lake Saggat- 
jaur throws itself into the Tjimatisjaur. 

Niavi was a very comfortable farm, and the dwelling-house 
contained several large rooms. ‘The dining-room model 
of cleanliness; the walls were papered ; the white pine floor 
could not possibly have been whiter; and the food was well 
cooked and well served. Ten cows, four horses, and about two 
hundred reindeer composed the stock; the cows and horses 
were pasturing in the woods. The hay crop was green, puta- 
tues were growing finely, and the barley had a yellow tinge, 
and was nearly ready to be harvested. 

My new boatinen were two stuut young farm hands; their 
long straight hair, hanging Jow upon their necks, forming a 
youd protection against the mosquitoes. Though they had 
worked hard all day in the field, they pulled hard. When the 
air grew chilly one of them insisted upon giving me his coat, 
over which his shaggy hair had fallen. Tiere was no help for 
it; I could not say nay, although | kuew very well what the 
penalty would probably be. 
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The shores of Lake Tjimitisjaur were uninteresting; the 
higher hills being remote from the water, and the country be- 
came less and less picturesque as we went eastward. 

At a distance of about twelve miles from Niavi we came to 
TjamAtis, composed of several farms, near the outlet of a river 
formed by several lakes, the amount of water from which ia 
considerable. Lake Tjam&tis narrows and forms a channel 
for a few hundred yards, below which are a few islets, and 
the entrance to Lake Skalkajaur. At the lower end, near 
its outlet, is the island of Bjirkholm, with a boat-station. 
Everybody had retired; but the doors were not locked, and 
we entered one of the farm-houses without knocking. The 
husband was not at home, but the wife got up and gave mea 
supper of cold fish, bread, butter, cheese, and milk, and pre- 
pared a bed. 

After a rest of an hour, my boatmen returned to Niavi, but 
not before shaking hands with me,according to custom. These 
men had worked all day when I arrived at Niavi, yet thought 
nothing of a pull of thirty miles. They had rested for only 
one hour, and were going back, for they were needed at home. 
They would have felt ashamed if they had taken advantage of 
the fact of their additional toil as an excuse for laziness. 

A short walk through a narrow path brought me to the head 
of Lake Parkijaur, and an hour’s sail to its lower end, where 
there is only one farm. After another short walk past the 
rapids I came to Lake Randijaur, and to a farm-house—the 
only habitation I could see on its shores. The single room 
presented such a picturo of filth that it repelled me: I looked 
at the two beds, and shuddered at the thought of the vermin 
inhabiting the dark sheepskins, and thanked my stars that I 
was not to sleep here. The furniture consisted of some car- 
penter’s tools, a coffee-pot, a few wooden bowls and dishes, 
two or three coffee-cups with saucers, a frying-pan, a kettle, 
some wooden benches, a wooden table, and a number of old 
and much-used religious books. There were eight children in 
the family, several of whom were married; but the old man 
and his wife and a Lapp woman were the only occupants of 
the house. 


A DESERTED VILLAGE, TL 


When ready to start, the old woman washed her face and 
hands, combed her hair, and put on a clean dress over her dirty 
one, while the old man attired himself in his Sunday clothes, 
to take me to the next station, as boatmen always dress them- 
selves in their holiday attire on such occasions. The couple 
got tired after a two-honrs’ pull. 

Another station was at the lower end of the lake. Here the 
clothing of the men and the jackets of the women were made 
of skins, from which the hair had been removed, and all were 
equally filthy. At dinner they had no bread, butter, or cheese, 
but ate boiled fish in enormous quantities at 2 very dirty table. 
They drank sour milk from a bucket, but insisted that J should 
take a eup of coffee, which they made specially for me, 

Here, after a ten minutes’ pull, and a walk of forty minutes 
over a good road throngh a forest, we came to the head of 
Lake Vajkijanr, where were a number of reindcer, which had 
been left to graze on the lichen. The scenery had now le- 
come very tame. I obtained new boatmen, two boys and their 
father, all of whom pulled as hard as they could; and, leaving 
the boat, a walk of an hour bronght us to the Lapp hamlet of 
Jockmock. On my way to Jockmock an nnaccountable fit of 
honger had seized me. On arriving at the station I imme- 
diately called for food; but, unfortunately, the landlady was 
absent, and the minutes I had to wait scemed hours. 

The village was completely deserted, and as no fuod was ob- 
tainable, I sought diversion by a ramble throngh it. While I 
was wandering, amusing myself by gazing at the log-houses 
with their earth-covered roofs overgrown witli grass, and seck- 
ing for a human face,I saw a gentleman coming towards me,and 
remembered that I had a letter of introduction from the ccle- 
brated arctic explorer, Professor Nordenskiéld, which had been 
given me in Stockholm, to Professor Baron von Diiben, whom 
I was told I might meet in Lapland, as he was engaged in the 
etudy of that people. Instinctively I felt that this new-comer 
was the baron. We saluted, and looked at cach other,and I 
asked, “Are you, sir, Professor Baron von Diiben?” “Yes,” 
he answered. I said, “I have a letter of introduction to you. 
T have just crossed over from Norway.” “TJ am glad to hear 
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it,” said the professor, in perfect English. “Iam so hungry,” 
said I,“ that I do not know what to do with myself. I am 
getting dizzy, and the scrvant at the station does not seem to 
be in a hurry, as Ler mistress is not at home.” “Come with 
me,” was the response; and we wont to the parsonage, where 
he was a guest. I was presented to the hostess, and then to 
the baroness. The pastor’s wife disappeared when she heard 
that I was half famished, and soon after I was invited to sit 
down to a bountiful meal. 

The baron and his wife had spent the whole of the summer 
in Lapland, We concluded to travel together as far as the sea. 
To them I am indebted for a great deal of kindness, not only 
on our journey but also in Stockholm, and for many valuable 
letters of introduction, and also for several of the illustrations 
of Lapland which accompany this narrative—the original pho- 
tographs having been taken by the baroness herself. 

This Lapp village of Jockmock has @ school and resident 
pastor. Its queer-looking church, with detached belfry, was 
built in 1753, a former one dating from 1607. It stands upon 
a hill, at the base of which flows the Lilla Lule River, the ont- 
let of the lakes. In the well of the parsonage ice and snow 
seemed about two feet thick ; and for only about three months 
the ground is without snow, the depth of which averages about 
four feet, and the ice three fect thick on the lakes, The frost 
penetrates the ground to a depth of six feet. 

One of the oceupations of the people is the mussel-fishery, in 
the river. Many of the shells contain pearls of considerable 
value. 

There is a very large tract of country known as ‘Lule& Lapp- 
mark, which has an area of 827 Swedish square miles, com- 
posed of two socknar, or parishes. The parish of Jockmock, 
aecording to the last census, contains 648 Laplanders. It is 
divided into four byar, or districts—Jockmock, Tuorpenjaure, 
Sirkasluokt, and Sjokksjokk ; cach one has its own pasture- 
ground in the monntains. Very few of these Laplanders ever 
go as far as the Norwegian coast. 

From Jockmock, the Lule, as far as Storbacken, a distance 
of four Swedish miles, is not navigable, forming an almost con- 
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tinuous succession of rapids. A highway commences here, 
completed only a fow years ago, and constructed during the 
great famine of 1867; a year memorable in the aunals of 
Northern Europe, when, in consequence of an early and heavy 
frost in summer, the crops were destroyed, and desolation and 
death spread over vast districts. The lichen and the bark of 
the birch-tree, mixed with a little flour, became the foad of the 
people after the cattle had been caten up and nothing else 
was left, The year following a strong tide of emigration set 
out for America. 

This road passes through a monotonous country, among mo- 
rasses, through districts strewed with granite boulders. At 
the time of my journcy the burned forest presented in many 
places features of utter desolation. These conilagrations are 
generally occasioned by the carelessness of the Lapps,or woorl- 
men who neglect to extinguish their camp-tires. The loss is 
very severe, for trees in those regions grow very slowly, and 
it takes at least onc hundred and fifty years for them to attain 
one foot in diameter; some are found not even half a foot in 
diameter, which arc more than two hundred years old. There 
were thousands upon thousands of large fir-trees, either lyt 
on the ground, blackened and charred, or standins, ike black 
pillars, with their branches and tops Iarned off, while heaps 
of ashes and charcoal were seen everywhere. There was not 
a blade of grass or moss on the parched ground; but now and 
then a tree or a cluster of trees had escaped the fury of the 
flames, making one marvel how it eould have happened, for 
everything around had been destroyed in the fiery storm. 

The farms were fast improving. 1n some houses the walle 
of the rooms were covered with paper; poreclain stoves orna- 
mented the premises; fine white lincn cloth eovered the 
dining-room table for the stranger. Sometimes there was a 
little garden, in which radishes, onionk, lettuce, and green pease 
were growing. Tere and there, suspended on some of the 
trees, a wolf-trap caught the eye. 

Vnollerim is beautifully situated by a shect of water, shaped 
like a horseshoe, and surrounded hy fields of barley, oats, 
potatoes, and grassy meadows. The roofs of the houses were 
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covered with birch-bark, over which poles were placed very 
close together, as a protection against the wind; on the top 
of many was a platform for drying the flesh of reindeer and 
sheep, which are slaughtered in November. 

Not far from the hamlet the Lilla Lule River unites with 
the Stora Lule (stora meaning “ large”), which rnshes down 
through a grand rapid,and then forms the Porsi Fall, which is 
about ten feet in height. Below the fall the dry gravelly bed 
showed that the water had subsided. 

The Stora Lule is the outlet of a series of lakes, like those 
forming the Lilla Lule. The upper one, the Virijaur, rises 
near the base of the great glacier of Sulitelma, 1948 feet above 
the sea. By ascending the river, the traveller will see the fall 
of Niommelsaska, which is formed by the Stora Lule River. In 
duly it is said to be very fine, for that is the time when there 
is the greatest quantity of water. Part of the stream is a wild 
rapid, with a total fall of 251 Swedish feet; in one place it 
leaps a distance of 102 feet. Grander still is the fall of Ad- 
namuorki-Kortje, formed by the outlet of Lake Gjertejaur, at 
the point where the waters descend into Lake Pajiplolilujaur 
from a height of 134 feet. A few miles below Vuollerim the 
high-road ends at Storbacken, the river having fallen 650 feet 
from Jockmock. Here the marked changes between night and 
day are exhibited in the following thermometrical record for 
August 18th: At 8 aat, 514°; at 9 amin the sun, 94°; at 
noon, in the shade, 60°; at 2 p.m.,in the shade, 60°; at 3.30 
P.M.,on the water, in the sun, 106°. There was not a breath 
of wind during the whole evening, and I noticed that these 
great changes came gradually with a perfectly still atmos- 
phere. 

On the 19th, at 6 r.at, the thermometer stood at 54°; but the 
air became chilly as the evening advanced. The sky was quite 
clear, and by eleven o’clock the temperature had fallen to 42°, 
and there was fear of a frost. By midnight the mercury 
marked 38°. During the night the weather became colder; 
and when I went out at 4 at, August 20th, the grass was 
white with frost, and the thermometer stood at 32°, although 
the sun was shining; but Inckily the grain was not injured. 
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It appears that from the 20th to the 24th of August, in 
some years,a heavy frost occurs in this region which injures 
or destroys the crops; but if the frost docs uot come, these aro 
generally secure. 

The wild raspberries were ripe, sparrows were numcrons by 
the farms, and the swallows had not yet left for the south. 

One of the faets which particularly struck me within the 
arctic circle was the great difference of temperature in the sun 
and shade. I have noted, in the course of this narrative, 
the extent of these variations; and the reader, like myself, 
has no doubt been astonished to learn how powerful were the 
rays of the sun. Going out uf its warmth into the shade, 
one feels the coul atmosphere, which often produces a chill, 
so great is the change. The heat of the sun was the greatest 
when it shone between the heavy Jeaden-culored clouds. My 
observations were made simultanconsly with several thermom- 
eters. In the sun I used only the glass tubes, blackened bulb, 
which were placed in my felt-hat, carefully guarded against 
the wind, for the least breath on the glass at once produecd a 
change of several degrees. 

From Storbacken the Lule River, on its way to the sea, forms 
two reservoirs or lakes, between which, at Kdefors, a distance 
of about 26 miles, is a tine rapid; the second luke is 76 feet 
above the sea. Six miles farther navigation is resumed for a 
distance as far as Iledensfurs, with another fall, below which, 
at R&biick, a steamer takes you to the town of Lulea. 

On the last two lakes the farms and hanJets are more nu- 
merons, and larger, and the landscape diversified with forests 
and fields. 

The rye here often yields enormous crops, and was very 
good; many of the stalks were six and seven fect high, and 
some taller. The Qléklint, Blucts (commonly called bache- 
Jor’s-button), Centaurea cyanus, and poppies were numerous, 
and their bright colors cheered the eye; two and a half fect 
beneath this Insuriant vegetation the ground was frozen, 

At Rabick we found the steamer Gedlivare waiting, and 
soon after our arrival we steamed down the river. The gov- 


ernor of the province was on board, and T was presented to 
VOL. I. L 
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him. As we descended, the stream became wider and wider: 
we stopped at several points, and passed the agricultural 
school, and in the evening of August 20th arrived at Lulea. 

The journey from Qvickjock to the sea gives a fair idea of 
the water-shed of nearly all the rivers of Sweden. 

Luled, lat. 65° 41’, the most northern town after Haparanda, 
is situated at the month of the river from which it derives 
its name, and is the residence of the landshifding, or “ gov- 
ernor,” of the én (“province”) of Norrbotten, which juris- 
diction extends to the most northern part of the country. 
The town consists of wooden houses, and there are several 
warchouses, for this is a centre of trade, like all the Swedish 
towns built at the months of rivers,and it is also a sort of 
entrepét for goods. A large timber trade is carried on, and 
many vessels are loaded every year. During the summer 
months everything comes by steamer, for goods cannot be 
transported in winter by the land route except at enormous 
cost. The houses are large, many of them painted white and 
the others red. 

The little town is adorned with a large stone church, built 
in the middle of a square. The interior of the building is very 
plain. No paintings adorn the whitewashed walls; but over 
the altar is a large gilt wooden cross, with a crown at the top ; 
and at the base a heart and anchor, with a representation of 
what I supposed to be laurel leaves. The pulpit is gandily 
gilded. 

The prison is an octagonal stone building, which has been 
standing for a number of years, and is surrounded by a plank 
fence, painted red. The cells are seventeen in number, and of 
different sizes and shapes. On the upper story are the quar- 
ters of prisoners condemned to solitary confinement, The 
average size of the cells is about ten feet in length by seven 
feet in width. Hammocks are used instead of beds. Each cell 
has a little window, strongly guarded with iron bars; and 
every door has a thick glass, or bull’s-eye, through which the 
watchman can command a view of the interior. I was sur- 
prised to find only six persons under sentence, and was told 
that the greatest number ever known was in the time of the 
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famine, when there were as many as twenty. The laws are 
rigidly enforced ; disorderly conduct, shouting in the strects, 
and disturbances at night, fighting, mutilation of trees, 
lations of the game-laws, disobedience on board ships, di 
spect to the police, and many other offences, being promptly 
punished ; and, above all, the theft of any article, however 
small, subjects the offender to a severe penalty. In summer, 
when the ports are open, and when strangers arrive in search 
of work, the number of the prisoners is largest. 

The sale of ardent spirits is permitted; and I am sorry to 
say that the inn was uoisy, presenting at times a scene of 
drunkenness which left a bad impression on my mind. OF 
course, it is at the worst iu summer: for then the sailors, lun- 
bermen, and stevedores make the most of their time while in 
town; and the prison is often occupied by men merely guilty 
of disorderly conduet and drunkenness. Order is preserved 
in the streets by three or four policemen, or watchmen, whose 
voices are heard at night, and whose duty it is to give an 
alarm in case of fire. 

I was invited to a reception at the residence of the gov- 
ernor, who was a widower, aud his daughter,a young ludy of 
twenty summers, was a charming hostess. Almost every lady 
present spoke English, or some other foreign language. Musie 
and singing formed the chief feature of the evening's enter- 
tainment, and every one seemed to try, with unaffected cour- 
tesy, to make the stranger feel at home, “ You must go and 
see old Lulefi,” said some of the ladies. “ Will not some of you 
go with me?” inquired I. I invited two young Jadies, and a 
married one to chaperone them; they accepted, good-natured- 
ly remarking, “We know that in America gentlemen invite 
young ladies to drive.” 

The governor showed me his garden, in which he seemed to 
take great pride. The raspberries were quite ripe; garden 
strawberries were ripening ; currants were getting red; goos 
berries and blackberries were still green; beets, turnips, and 
carrots were in fine condition; calbages and cauliflowers were 
yet to come to head; spinach and radishes were plentiful ; 
pease had blossoined and podded. 
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I remarked the absence of apple and cherry trees, which do 
not grow in this latitude in Sweden; but dahlias, asters, petu- 
nias, dicentra, Delphinium (larkspur), Zinnia, Bellis (daisy), 
Digitalis (foxglove), Heaperis (rocket), Antirrhinum (snap- 
dragon), Iupines, violets, deutzia, double carnations, tulips, peo- 
nies, anemones, lilies, and lilacs were cultivated. 

Though only the 24th of August, the days were getting 
shorter very fast; at 10.30 p.m. the shades of evening were 
upon us, the stars twinkling above our heads. Jt was pleasant 
to see the moonlight again after an interval of three months, 
Every night had been cloudy since I had left Norway; and 
at about eleven o’clock the first aurora borealis of the antumn 
was shining in the heavens. When it appears in this latitude 
before midnight, it is regarded as a sign of north and easter- 
ly winds; and if it appears after, of south-easterly winds. 


VEGETATION IN THE NORTH, iyo 


CHAPTER XI. 


Summer Climate within the Aretic Cirele—Vegetation. 


Tuerz is no land, from the aretie circle northward, which 
possesses such a mild climate and luxuriant vegetation as Nor- 
way and Sweden. The countries situated in the same lati- 
tudes in Asia or America present a culd and barren aspect 
compared with the part we have just visited. This climate is 
due to several causes: the Gulf-stream, the Baltic and Gulf of 
Bothnia; the position of the mountains which shelter the val- 
leys; the prevalence of southerly and south-westerly winds, 
which blow almost all the year round, especially in Norway; 
the long hours of sunshine, and the powerful sun, On the 
Norwegian side, along the coast and fjords, owing to the geni- 
al influence of the Gulf-stream, the spring begins earlier, and 
the summer is longer than in Sweden; but the days of sun- 
shine are less, as the climate is more rainy; consequently 
the vegetation does not inerease so fast. Summer succeeds 
winter more rapidly on the Gulf of Bothnia, and vegetation 
increases almost visibly, especially as the dew is very heavy. 
Owing to a less rigorous winter on the Norwegian coast, and 
a longer period of medium or milder weather, several trees 
flourish to a higher latitude than in Sweden. Rye, which in 
the arctic circle is planted at the beginning or middle of June, 
attains a height of seven and eight feet early in August, hav- 
ing reached ninety-six inches in eight or nine weeks, and, when 
first planted, sometimes grows at the rate of three inches a 
day. The barley at Niavi was ready for the Jarvest in the 
middle of August, six or seven weeks after being sown. 

The larch (Lariz europea) extends in Sweden 4 little above 
the arctic circle, but in Norway farther. The bird-cherry 
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(Prunus padus) grows in Sweden within the arctic circle ; in 
Norway, as far as 70° 20’; and on the shores of the Tana 
River attains a height of ten and twelve feet, bearing fruit. 
The mountain-ash (Sorbus aucuparia) bears fruit in Norway 
on Alten fjord, 70°; S. kybrida grows as a bush in Norway 
as far as Trowmsé, 69°. The lilac (Syringa vulgaris) is seen 
on the Lofoden as high as 68° 30’. The maple (Acer plata- 
noides), horse-chestnut (Asculus hippocastanwm), and the buck- 
thorn (/?hamnus [Frungu/a]) grow as far as the polar circle 5 
the elm (Uimnus nontana) grows to 67°; Cytisus alpinus, as 
high as 68° 80’,and the huzel-nut (Curylus avellana) at Stegen, 
67° 56’, but does not bear frait there. 

The fir or spruce region (/tegio sylvatica) extends from the 
coast up to about 3200 fect below the snow-line, but towards 
the high latitudes the trees increase very slowly, are stunted, 
and found in bogs aud marshes. With the disappearance of 
the tir, the following plants cease to be noticed: J2osa cinna- 
momed, Carex ylobularis, Galium borcale, Lysimachia thyrsi- 
Flora, Phragmites communis, Snilucina bifolia. 

In the second region (2eyio subsylvatica) trees continue to 
grow toa height of 2000 fect below the snow-line. Forests of 
Scotch pine, sometimes called fir (Pine sylvestris), aud of fir 
(Abies), extend in Sweden as high as 68° 380’, and at seven or 
eight hundred feet above the sea-level. As the land rises they 
become more stunted, and disappear on the loftier lands. In 
Norway they are met as high as 70° N. 

The third and most characteristic region (Jéegio eubalpina) 
is that of the birch, these trees growing at a higher clevation 
than any other. The Betula alba verrucosa grows at a height 
of 2000 fect in the sonthern part, but is not seen in Norway 
above 64°. The Betula alba glutinosa, or highland birch, is 
found to almost the extreme northern part, and grows in the 
southern, in some districts, as high as 8500 feet above the sea. 
The birch often attains a height of eighty fect,a spread of 
nearly the same, and fifteen or cighteen fect in cireumference 
in the south. 

In the fourth region (egio alpina) the birch has disappear- 
ed, and the dwarf willow (Saiz glauca), dwarf birch (Betule 
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nana), and the juniper (Juniperus communis) grow to about 
1400 feet below the snow-line. The Arbutux alpina, Tricn- 
talis europea, Veronica alpina, Andromeda caruleu, Pteria 
erispa and Archangelica are found in the fifth region. Still 
higher the willows and dwarf birch lose even their bush form; 
the Betula nana ereeps along the ground. On the warm sides 
of the hills are seen Lycheix (Saging ?) apetala, Ophrys (Or- 
his?) alpina, Erigeron uniflorum, Astragalus leontinus ; avd 
in swamps, dra alpina, Carer ustulata, Vaceinitan nligino- 
son, even to $00 feet below the snow-line. 

In the sixth region mountains never have melting spots 
ou open ground. When the ground is free from snow, a 
fow dark plants grow: Aipetrine niger (without berries), 
Andromeda tetragona and hypnoides, Diapensia lapponica ; 
on greener slopes, Gentiana tenella and nivalis, Camprnule 
uniflora, Draba alpina ; in colder places, Pedivularis hirsute 
and flammea, Dryas octepetda. The region extends to 200 
fect below the snow-line. Still higher up,as we Inve seen, 
vegetation shows itself in a few cxquisite flowers and the 
yeindeer-mnoss (Cladonia rangefrvina), which grows almost to 
the snow-line, is abundant even at Spitzbergen, $0? N.; 
has been made from it, as it possesses a stall amount of fari- 
naceous matter. The Iceland moss (Cetraria istandica) is also 
abundant, and contains cighty per eent. of digestible substance ; 
it is often used as a substitute (mixed with flour) for bread in 
bad years, 

In regard to cereals, we find that wheat does not thrive 
within the arctic circle in Sweden, though it does in Norway. 
The common end the other species of wheat grow as far as 
Skibotten, 69° 28 N., and vory rapidly; in the south it takes 
110 to 120 days from sowing to harvesting. Rye—both 
the winter and summer varieties — thrives as high as Alten 
fjord. Barley is also seen at Alten, being planted in the last 
days of May, in bloom in the middle of July, and harvested 
at the end of August or beginning of September, yielding 
tenfold. Oats grow as far as 60° N., and in Alten to 70°; 
field pease, as high as Bodi, 67° 20’. Potatoes yield well in 
Norway on the coast, at Alten, and in warm summers even 
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as far as Skarsvag, about 71° 4’, and at Vadsd. The climate 
is colder on the eastern side of the North Cape. At Vardi, 
70° 40’ N., they cannot begin gardening or planting before the 
middle of June, and sometimes not before midsummer; fogs 
prevail from June to the end of July; August and September 
are generally clear. 

Beets will grow as high as Vardi; also flax and hemp, 
though not extensively, up to 70° N., in the most northern 
rogion attaining a height of two or three feet. Timothy, 
meadow foxtail, wild oats, and red clover, up to 69° in West 
Finnmarken; white clover to 70°; and in Vardi, turnips, 
Carrots grow as far as Varanger fjord, and in Alten they at- 
tain a weight of one and a half pounds; parsnips not more 
than one and a half inches in thickness. Hops ripen as far as 
Lofoden. 

The country is especially rich in berries. The wild straw- 
berry (Hragaria vesea) is high-flavored and very sweet, and 
ripens beyond 70° N.; and in the southern part of Seandina- 
via, as high as 8000 fect. The wild raspberry (2ubus idune) 
thrives as far as 70° N., and in the sonth, to a height of 8000 
fect; the arctic raspberry (2. arcticus) is delicious, having the 
aroma of the pineapple. The eranberry (Vaccinium oxycoo- 
us) and crowberry (Einpetrum nigrum) are also found. Many 
varieties of the blueberry and whortleberry (Vaccinium) grow 
everywhere to 71°, and farther south to a height of 3000 or 
4000 feet. The gooseberry (Zibes) is found as high as 70° on 
West Finnmarken, and in Syd Varanger to Jakobs River; it 
extends in the mountains between the fir and the birch limits. 
Black and red currants grow wild on the mountains; also 
the Alpine currant (/2ibes alpinum), and the Swedish cornel 
(Cornus suecica). The most prized berry is the cloudberry 
(Rubus chamamorus), growing everywhere as far as 71° N., 
and found sonth at 3000 feet above the sea; before ripening 
it is red, and when growing thickly together it forms a bean- 
tiful red parterre. The cherry (Prunus avium and cerasus) 
ripens sometimes in Norway at 66° N. 
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From the aretie circle southward vegetation inereases rap- 
idly. A great part of the province of Westerbotten is covered 
with forests of fir and pine trees, the former predominating ; 
these begin on the slopes of the mountains, at a height of ten 
to thirteen hundred fect, and extend to the sea, a distance of 
one hundred and fifty miles. The country becomes gradually 
more thickly settled ; numerons saw-mills convert into planks 
the immense quantity of lugs floated down the lakes and riv- 
ers; agricultrre is carried on in a more intelligent manner; 
the farm-bnildings are larger and well built, and the dwelling- 
houses are spacious. 

Here I have seen at the end of April blinding snow-storms, 
and have found thie little lakes near the sea, such as that of 
Sticksji, near mea, frozen till the 15th of May; but, never- 
theless, the people were ploughing. 

From the 20th to the 24th of May the farmers are busy 
sowing their grain, both men and women leing in the fields, 
The contents of the refuse heaps of the year, which have been 
carefully kept, are by the women thrown with shovels broad- 
cast over the land. On the 28th the first swallows :made their 
appearance, and two days after the singing of a cuckoo an- 
nounced the approach of summer. Inland the season was 
later; in the Ume Valley, at the beginning-of June, there was 
much ice on Tafvelsjin, and patches of snow here and there at 
the foot of hills; farther up the valley vegetation was still 
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more backward; but in summer, even farther north, I have 
seen superb fields of rye. 

The buildings of a farm are composed of detached houses, 
surrounding a sort of yard; all are painted red when the mas- 
ter is thrifty, and, at any rate, the dwelling-house: kitchen 
or flower-gardens may be said to be unknown among the reg- 
ular farmers. 

Tn the reception-room, kept scrupulously clean, the floor-is 
more or less covered with home-made rugs, and « porcelain 
stove, ronnded or square, generally white, reaches to the ceiling, 
a height of about ten fect. The sleeping-rooins have comfort- 
able beds, and the mattresses and pillows are invariably filled 
with feathers, 

The great room is the kitchen, with its bright open fireplace, 
which gives light in the evening, and gladdens as well as 
warms the household ; here, of course, the cooking and prepar- 
ing of the moals takes place, and its furniture is simple and 
serviceable. Along the walls are sliding beds of plain board, 
used as seats during the day, and filled with straw or hay for 
the night; these beds can be opened wide enough to accom- 
modate two or three. The whole household sleep in that same 
room-—brothers and sisters, men and maid-servants; the wom- 
en always with their skirts on, and the men partly dressed. 

In this general living-room poles are secured near the ceiling 
by the fireplace, upon which in the evening the clothing and 
stockings are hung to dry. The cellar is under this room, and 
is accessible through a trap-door in the floor; there the pota- 
toes, beer, butter, cheese, and sundry other articles are kept. 
In this living-room the every-day company is received; the 
men smoke, spitting on the floor, which is washed every Sat- 
urday, when a general cleaning takes place. Tablecloths are 
not used, but the board is kept clean; forks are unknown, and 
plates are rarely used, the bread being used instead. A large 
bowl of potatocs is placed in the centre of the table, from 
which each one helps himself; the butter is generally por- 
tioned out beforehand, and often the meat or fish; each helps 
himself also from a large wooden bow! containing sour milk, 
after shaking it well. 
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The people, except on extra occasions, change their linen or 
underelothes once a week, on Saturday evening, after the work 
is finished. Often the family washing takes place only ones 
in three months, and the amount is then enormous. 

On a day in Angust I landed at Holmsund, at the mouth of 
the Uinei River—one of the many hamlets whose wharves are 
packed with millions of feet of lumber ready for shipment. 
Nothing can give a better idea of the extent of that trade here 
than the fact that the firm of D—— «& Co., of Goteborg, em- 
ployed at that time from three to five thousand persons in the 
saw-mills, or in drawing, floating, or shipping timber; the tirm 
had the sagacity to foresee the inevitable advance in prices, 





and, accordingly, years ago purchased vast tracts of woodland 
from the farmers, when it was worth but little, The senior 
partner, Herr D has built a church and a school-honse fur 
lis workmen, pays the salaries of a clergyman ani a teacher, 
and, in fact, las ereated a village; his people seem to be well 
eared for, and by their good behavior do honor to his plilan- 
thropy. One of the members of this firm, actuated by a com- 
mendable public spirit, has borne the chief burden of Norden- 
skiéld’s expedition, which involved a heavy outlay of money. 

A few miles higher up is the town of Umea, lat, 63° 49’ N., 
inaccessible to large vessels; it is a bright little town, with a 
population of about two thousand five hundred. 

As in Swedish villages generally, I was strack with its ex- 
treme cleanliness; its streets were somewhat narrow, and paved 
with cobble-stones; all the houses were of wood, very tung, and 
woll painted, most of them having an upper story. A very fine 
wooden bridge, built on granite piers, crosses the Umea River, 
near which I once counted over ten thousand barrels of tar 
waiting for shipment. There were numerous shops, for these 
little towns are the centre of trade for the surrounding coun- 
try, and for the valleys and rivers at or near the outlets of 
which they are built. There was an air of comfort and pros- 
perity among the inhabitants, all of whom were dressed like 
city people, and it was apparent that education had reached 
even the humblest. Numerous children, coming out of school, 
showed by their happy faces that their tasks had not been dis- 
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tasteful to them ; Greek, Latin, German, French, English, draw- 
ing, music, astronomy, mathematics, etc., etc. are included in 
the course of study in the high-school. 

The fondness of the Swedes for music and singing, even 
thus far north, was here well exemplitied ; as I walked through 
the streets I heard the sound of the piano in almost every 
house — children practising, while their elders were playing. 
There were at least one hundred pianos in the place, or one 
for about every twenty-five inhabitants; but many were not 
in the best order or of the first quality, as is the case every- 
where in small towns. 

My reception by the governor of the province was most 
friendly, though unpretending, except that a servant in livery 
ushered me into his presence. A portrait of the king and 
two other members of the royal family adorned the walls; the 
furniture was plain; there were no carpets on the floors, and 
everything was scrupulously neat. I was invited to meet a 
select party of gentlemen at dinner for the same evening. 
The table was tastefully decorated ; in the centre was a melon, 
which had come by steamer from the south—a great luxury 
so far north: the menu was composed of a magnificent salmon, 
served whole, delicions corned-beef, chicken, capercailzie (large 
black grouse), potatoes, green pease and beans, salad, puddings, 
dessert, and various wines. 

The governor proposed two toasts, one being for me, to 
which I responded in the best way I could. After dinner we 
descended to a sort of piazza, protected by glass, where cigars 
and punch were served, and pleasant conversation finished the 
day; at seven o’clock we said good-bye, my host pressing me 
to make another visit to Umed. 

Among the most useful institutions of Sweden are the agri- 
cultural schools. There are twenty-seven of these Zandibruke 
skolor distributed over the country, besides two agricultural 
colleges. These schools have greatly contributed to the devel- 
opment and improvement of agriculture, and they are looked 
upon with much favor by the people of the country, which 
popularity they certainly deserve. The object of these institn- 
tions is to elevate the standard of agriculture, and to teach the 
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sons of farmers how to improve their farming. The students 
are required to remain under instruction for two years: tho 
course of study comprises the principles of agriculture and 
horticulture, the care of domestic animals, the improvement of 
breeds, drawing, surveying, drainage, carpenter and smith work, 
carriage-making, forestry, mathematics, agricultural chemistry, 
meteorology, veterinary surgery, botany, a little of zoblogy and 
geology, butter and cheese making, the art of building and of 
making fences and walls. Connected with some of the prin- 
cipal schools are dairy-schools for women, where they go 
through a year of butter and cheese making. The students, 
after passing their examination, nay, if they like, xo to an ag- 
ricultural college for two years more; burt most of them return 
to their parents’ farms with a practical knowledge of farming. 

In the schools the instruction is free, but the students give 
their labor; the expense is borne partly by the provinee, and 
partly by the State. The cost at the college, including board 
and lodging, amounts to about 600 kroner—#175—a year. 
There ig also a forest institute, with six lower schools, for the 
training of practical foresters. The most northern agricultu- 
ral school is on the banks of the Lule Hiver; each lin general- 
jy has one, and in the south, where the population is denser, 
sometimes two. 

The price of a cow in that part of the country that year was 
80 kronor, aud when hay was scaree, sometimes as low as 50 
kronor. A good farm-horse was worth from 200 to 250 
kronor, and a sheep from 7 to 10 kronor; 20 pounds of mut- 
ton were sold for about 4 kronor; 20 pounds of salmon, in the 
season, from 44 to 5 kronor, and of beef from 44 to 5 kronor for 
the best quality ; butter, 50 Gre per pound. A cord of wood, 
eight feet long, six feet high, and three broad, was worth from 
4 to 6 kronor, and hay 50 dre for 20 pounds. The pay of a 
laboring man was from 13 to 2 kronor per day, and carpenters 
and masons received from 2 to 24 kronor. These were the 
country rates, but the price of labor has since almost doubled. 

Thad come to Umea with Herr Dannfelt, who was on a tour 
of inspection of the agricultural schools of the North. He was 
an excellent English scholar, and also spoke French and Ger- 
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man perfectly ; I was indebted to him for many acts of kind- 
ness during my sojourn in his country. He was eent by his 
government as Royal Commissioner for Sweden at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, where many have had oc- 
casion to appreciate his courteous manners. In company with 
him, the governor of the lin, aud other officials, we drove to 
the agricultural school at Innertafle, a few miles from the town. 
Thongh it was morning, all were in evening dress, and wore 
their decorations. 

The director of the school, Herr Dr. U- yhad received his 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the University of Up- 
sala: that far-famed institution does not confer degrees unless 
the recipient of the honor has proved his capacity by passing 
a searching examination, no exception being made in the strin- 
gent enforcement of this wise regulation. 

The school at Innertafte, which was but a few years old, had 
under cultivation a little more than one hundred acres of 
land; but there were abont eightcen hundred of unimproved 
land and forest which were to be gradually reclaimed for till- 
age, and the rocky and swampy nature of the soil offered to 
the students excellent opportunities for learning the art of 
drainage. Blacksmith and carpenter shops were in full opera- 
tion; the barn was large, and all the out-buildings were very 
tine. The live-stock of the farm consisted of about thirty 
head of cattle, besides horses, sheep, and swine, of different 
breeds; and the results of the intermixture of blood were be- 
ing observed with great care. Experiments were also made 
with wheat, which did not seem to flonrish well so far north: 
in Norway, as has been before stated, it thrives farther north 
than in Sweden. 

‘We were warmly welcomed. I was struck by the appear- 
ance of home-coifort of the honse, where one could easily see 
that a woman presided. The parlor sofas and chairs were cov- 
ered with white linen; the windows were adorned with flower- 
pots; the floor was so clean that a stranger might almost have 
been afraid to walk upon it; there was a piano, with a pile of 
musi¢ near it; an American sewing-machine stood near one of 
the windows; engravings hung upon the walls; little porcelain 
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figures were scattered here and there; on the table were illns- 
trated newspapers and books; in a bookease were Freneh, 
English, German, Greek, and Latin works: and among the 
practical books in English were essays on “The Art of Tam- 
ing Horses,” and “ How to Farm.” 

From the rear windows there was a view of a garden filled 
with flowers, strawberries, raspberries, currant - lushes, pease, 
carrots, and potatoes, with a stretch of green fields beyond. 
Vegetation was far more advanced here than in Luled, though 
the distance was only abont seventy miles. The strawberries 
were quite large, and, with the enrrants, were ripening; cauli- 
flowers, cabbage, and lettuce had headed ; the pease were bear- 
ing fully, and melons were growing wider ylass, 

When the examination of the schuol was ended, we were en- 
tertained with a bountiful repast, the lady of the house doing 
the honors with a peculiar grace and kindness which made 
every one feel at home,and the remainder of the day was 
spent very sociably. We had, among others, a peculiar Sean- 
dinavian dish—a fish pudding; in Sweden the pike is com- 
monly used, in Norway the eod. The fish is ent in sinall 
pieces, and freed from bones, then chopped very tine with but- 
ter; after this it is mixed with eggs, milk, flour, and seasoned 
with pepper and salt, the whole being bviled in a mould for 
two hours; tlicn it is eaten either with butter, crawfish, or 
lobster sauce. This dish is very delicious and very light. 
There was another, called Kittbullar, very popular, made of 
the best beef mixed with suet, and chopped very fine; after 
which it is mixed with eggs, milk, powdered cracker, spiced to 
suit taste, then rolled in small balls, and fried in butter, There 
was also a dish called Kaldulmar, prepared in the same manner 
as the one above, but rolled in boiled cabbage leaves, after- 
wards put in a pot with butter, and cooked on a slow fire till 
the cabbage has become quite browned. Highly-spiced cold 
salon, with its own jelly, is also very much liked. 

The weather in Westerbotten and in some of the adjoining 
provinces is often rainy in the autumn, and in some wet sea- 
sons it is difficult to dry the grain without its getting mouldy. 
‘The traveller notices, as he passes by every farm, 2 very con- 
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spicuone structure, called the hiissja, which is used in the prov- 
inces of Angermanland and of Jemtland. The hissja is a cu- 
riosity in itself, little used in other parts of Scandinavia, and 
unknown in any other country. It is used by the farmers 
for the drying of grain before the final storing of the harvest, 
and is often of great size. It is constracted of the trunks of 
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trees, set vertically in the ground, at distances of from ten to 
fifteen feet apart, with holes through which cross-beams are 
passed at intervals of abont two feet. The height varies from 
twenty to thirty fect, and sometimes more, and the length is 
proportioned to the extent of the average of the crop on the 
farm. When the harvest is gathered, the sheaves of grain are 
placed in the hiasja,and left to be dried. The sheaves are 
piled in regular rows, overlapping cach other, and in case of 
rain do not become wet, while there is a constant circulation 
of air through the whole mass. Esch vertical post is support- 
ed by braces, formed of trees of smaller size, so that the whole 
structure is made firm and substantial. When the structure is 
empty, standing out from the landscape like a skeleton, its sin- 
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gular appearance excites the wonder of the passing stranger. 
Double hiissja are also used, built with two rows of beams, 
covered by a roof, and strengthened by cross-beams. At tho 
end of this is a house in which the grain is stored: they are 
from sixty to one hundred and twenty feet long. Near or at 
the end of this structure is often placed the barn, where grain 
is also kept. The most common way of threshing rye or 
barley is by spreading it on the plinked floor of the hiissja, 
where a heavy roller with long wooden pius, drawn by a horse, 
is made to pass over and crush the stulks. In sinall farms the 
grain is threshed in the old-fashioned way—by beating with 
a flail. 

It is rarely and only in sparsely-scttled districts, where good 
land is very searce, that one sces a solitary farm in Seandina- 
via. The people live chiefly in hamlets, nut built in streets, 
‘but composed of a number of farms at varions distances apart ; 
they are thus able to enjoy frequent social intercourse, and can 
meet for innocent amusement, rendering their lives more cheer- 
ful, their hearts warmer and more charitable, and their habits 
less morose. 

When travelling in the Western and even in some parts of 
the Eastern States of America, I have often had a fecling of 
sadness, as I saw the farms so far apart that at some seagons of 
the year the inmates of cach must remain entirely by them- 
selves for weeks and even months. Solitude, or practically 
solitary confinement, often unsettles the mind, and leads to 
insanity. Man requires a certain amount of sucial intercourse, 
of work, or exercise, mingled with recreation, in order to bo 
in perfect health; any excess of one or the other becomes in- 
jarious to him in the course of time, and sooner or later he has 
to pay the penalty of any violation of the laws of nature. 

Many times the people are glad of an occasion for a frolic, 
As I came to a farm, sometimes, I was welcomed by the farmer 
with the words, “ Paul, you have come just in time; I am go- 
ing to raise a hissja to-morrow, and all the neighbors will be 
here to help me; won’t you come and help us, also? After- 
wards there will be a kalas (feast).” Of course I consented 
gladly. 

VOL. I. _ 
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The day appointed we were on hand. The heavy ropes and 
cords were on the ground, and tho hissja was raised after some 
three hours’ hard work. All were then invited into the 
house, where a bountiful repast had been prepared by the wife, 
who welcomed us, As an appetizer, a glass of brinvin had 
to be taken, and beer and coffee were not lacking. Gradually 
the farmers became more lively and sociable, and all were 
happy and contented. 

On a Saturday afternoon inany of the farmers dress them- 
selves in their best, and drive to the towns to buy provisions, 
not omitting to get a bottle of briinvin, with which to treat 
their friends and themselves during the week. 

Ata hamlet where I was staying a pedler arrived with his 
wagon and goods, to remain three or four days. Ile took up 
his quarters at one of the farms, spread his goods in one of the 
rooms, and then was ready for business. IIe was, besides, a 
lasare, a pietist, or sensational preacher, and wherever he went 
he held meetings, and exhorted and prayed with the people. 
At one of his stated hours I went to hear him, and found 
among the audience several women under very great excite- 
ment. One was in a violent fit of hysterics, erying loudly, and 
shouting that she felt that her sins were not forgiven, and that 
she would go to hell! Two or three of the cooler women were 
trying to pacify her by telliug her that God forgave all sinners 
who believed, and came to him through the Lord Jesus Christ. 
In the mean time this maul-text preacher was reading in a loud 
voice verses of the Bible, always to be found appropriate for 
euch occasions by a forced literal interpretation, to frighten her 
more and more, now and then putting in a hopeful text about 
forgiveness of the repentant. The poor creature remained in 
that dangerous state of excitement more than two lours, until 
she became calm from exhaustion, and left, accompanied by 
some of her friends, satisfied at last that her sins were forgiven. 

All the women of the place seemed to be erazy after this 
pweacher ; but the men said nothing. Similar scenes, I ain told, 
often occur in these country hamlets, especially in the winter, 
when people have nothing to do. Such preachers do a great 
deal of mischief, and no permanent good. 
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The women had pretty names, and always two—such az 
Maria, Olivia, Sara, Clara, Josephina, Christina, Carvtiua, 
Angusta, Lovisa, Gustafva, Engla, Cathrina (Catherina), Anna, 
Carin, Erika, Mathilda, Margareta, Albertina, Eugenia, Brita, 
Evelina, Eva, Magdalena, Ulrika, Kajsa, Sophia, Nina. Tho 
men have fewer names, among the most common of which 
are Gustaf, Olof, Anders, Car], Johan, Erik, Nils, Elias, Pehr, 
Zachris, Thomas, Jonas, Frans. 

On ny return to Umea I found that my exchequer was very 
low—a discovery that was far from being agreeable, as 1 had ne 
letter of credit upon the bank of the place or anybody che, 
and Stockholm was five hundred miles away. Lappily there 
was a telegraphic station here, and I sent a incssage to Stuck- 
holm to my bankers to telegraph tu sume one here te supply 
me with money. An answer was soon reecived, compliment- 
ing me with unlimited eredit. 

This establishment was a plain wooden bnilding, without 
window-shutters, though it sometimes contained a large amount 
of money: evidently burglars had a bad time in this conntry, 
and did not dare to attempt to capture the booty. The presi- 
dent and the officials of the institution reecived me with that 
consideration which rises in proportion to the amount you 
are credited with—not unlike the custom in other countries. 
Reader, just think of my reception! 

Somehow or other the news had spread in Umea that I had 
bought large areas of forest, and my astonishment was grent 
when the director of the bank asked me if 1 wanted thirty or 
forty thousand dollars; and when he told me the reason why 
he thought I required so much money, we had a good laugh 
over this idle gossip. A few hundred dollars was all I re- 
quired, 

My voyage up the Ume valley had been a snbject of great 
talk. At that time Scandinavia was scoured in every diree- 
tion by speculators, rich and poor, from the cities, eager to bry 
forests, even groves of trees. It had become a perfect mania: 
if they only could buy the trees without the land, their fort- 
une, they thought, was made. Happy were they if the farmers 


were willing to sell their woods. At first many sold them 
M2 
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cheaply; but in course of time the value increased, and the 
more wide-awake ones who had not sold were now masters of 
the position, and obtained enormous prices, which kept in- 
creasing every day. At last the bubble burst; hard times 
reached Seandinavia, and the speculators in timber found that 
there was a limit to the price, at least for the present. 

One day, as I entered a dwelling where typhus fever had at- 
tacked the family, a sad spectacle met my eyes. One of the 
children, a girl of aboat ten years, was expiring in her moth- 
er’s lap, and even as I looked the breath of life departed. The 
mother caressed her child, and the neck, not yet stiffened by 
death, allowed the head to sway to and fro, as she passed her 
hand through the fair silky hair; but gradually the motion 
became less and Jess, and then she began to realize that her 
child was dead, and, though not a tear fell, the pangs of intense 
sorrow could not be concealed. To make the desolation of 
that home still greater, on a bed close by was another daughter, 
sick with the same disease, and looking so pale that it seemed 
that she was soon to join her departed sister. The smile of 
merriment had left me as I crossed the threshold. 

“Tave you seen the doctor?” said I. 

“Yes, and he gave me a prescription, and it has done no 
good.” 

“TTas he seen the other child?” 

&No” 

“Why have you not sent for him?” 

“Tam so poor,” said she. 

I remembered that I had in my luggage some medicine, 
which my beloved and now departed friend, Dr. F. L. Harris, 
had given mo when he shook hands with me on board the 
steamer, on my departure from America, with the admonition, 
“take good care of yourself, my boy !” 

“J will come back,” said I, “and bring you some medicine 
for the other child, whose life I hope will be spared to be a 
comfort to you in your old age.” 

The medicine I gave was most beneficial, and before I left 
the province the child had recovered. 
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CIAPTER XII. 
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Ing Road.—Rural Scenery. —Agricnltural Schoo! at Nordvik. 










Hostess. —Honesty of the People—Inprovement in Vi 
‘The Hamlet of Nora—Changes of Tewperuture—A 
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taken care ofA Funeral at Njutiuger. 


Sourn of Westerbotten are the provinces of Angermanland, 
Medetpad, and Helsingland, situated between 61° and 64° of 
latitude. They are dotted with beautiful lakes and rivers, and 
forests cover large areas; the shores arc indented with numer- 
ons bays and fjords, on the sides of which, near the sea, many 
picturesque towns and villages are nestled. After wandering 
among their woods and dales, and paying a visit tu their ham- 
lets and farms, we will cross once more the peninsula of Sean- 
dinavia from sea to sea, and compare its vegetation with that 
of the country farther north. 

Angermanland is a beautiful province, and many of its 
valleys are very productive. Tle Angermanelfven, running 
through its whole territory, is the deepest river of Norrland 
and of Sweden, and may be ascended by steamboats as far as 
Nyland, a distance of nearly sixty miles, and by small craft to 
Holm, thirty miles farther. 

The most northern place of importance on its coast is the 
village of Ornskildsvik, in lat. 63° 15’, among the hills at 
the end of a fjord, with a population of 600 souls. It is com- 
posed of one main street, with large and commodious houses, 
two or three of which are about one hundred and fifty feet in 
length, and from forty to forty-five fect in width; most rest 
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on well-cut granite foundations, and are painted white or of a 
light yellow. Thero are several good stores, a telegraph sta- 
tion, a hotel, and a small public garden. 

On the coast south of Ornskiildsvik the scenery increases in 
beauty, and as far as Sundsvall the coast is the highest in Swe- 
den; numerous islands dot the sea along the shore, the prin- 
cipal ones being North and South Ulfé, inhabited by a few 
hundred fishermen. 

The principal town and port of the province is Hernésand, 
on the island of Ilerné, in lat. 62° 36’, with a population 
of 4700, It is finely situated on the declivity of a hill, and 
has some handsome residences; it is the seat of a governor 
and a bishop, and a court of justice, and its position near the 
entrance of the river Angerman gives it commercial impor- 
tance, 

Not far from that city is the agricultural school of Nordvik, 
to visit which, on the 28th day of August, I took passage on 
board a little steamer. The morning was superb, the water 
without a ripple, and the air had the peenliar dry, cool property 
which gives strength to the weary and health to the sick; a 
light overcoat was necessary, for the mereury on deck was at 
58°, After a sail of over an hour I landed, and found the di- 
rector of the school waiting for us; we drove through a love- 
ly country, on an excellent road whieh skirted the fjord. A 
light, cool breeze, laden with the fragrance of the pine, the fir, 
and tho wild flowers, blew over us; birds and butterflies were 
flying about, and rivulets of clear water ran rippling by us, 
on their way to the sea: the road was bordered on either 
side with short grass filled with dandelions in full bloom. As 
we went up and down hill after hill, fjords, islands, vessels, 
woods, farms, meadows, and cultivated fields came successive- 
ly into view. 

The Nordvik school is an older institution than that of In- 
nertafle, previously described, and is in a much moro fertile and 
more thickly settled district ; horticulture, therefore, has more 
scope, and experiments with different kinds of grain could be 
prosecuted with Letter results ou account of its more southern 
situation. 
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The farm buildings were conmodions, with an immense 
barn, about two hundred feet long, and bread in proportion. 
On the ground-floor were the stalls for the eattle, with a gut- 
ter, from which every particle of wanure was conveyed to an 
adjacent shed, where it was kept from céntact with the rain; 
also, a large space for carriages, carts, ploughs, and other farm- 
ing implements ; on the other side the grain was stacked. 

The number of persons under instruction, as at Inner- 
tafle, was twelve ; their quarters included a kitchen, a dining- 
room, a study-room, and bedehambers—all remarkably clean. 
At noon they came to dinner; they were strong, healthy 
young fellows, with faces reddened by exposure. I found that 
the studeuts here were more advanced in writing than those 
of the first schools I had scen, and had reecived a better pre- 
liminary education ; aud I observed a continal improvement 
in this respect as I went southward through the richer dis- 
tricts. These young nen, by study, work, and thrift, were pre- 
paring themselves for the life they intended to pursue as till- 
ors of the soil—a noble vocation; they wanted to raise agri- 
culture to a higher standard, and to keep up with the march 
of progress. 

This school had only sixteen cows, but the breed was rapid- 
ly improving in appearanee as well as in value. One of the 
cows had given in a year five hundred jinperial gallons of 
milk, two and a quarter gallons making,.on the average, one 
pound of butter: an accurate account of the quantity of inilk 
given by each cow is kept, especially when the breeds are 
crossed, in order to ascertain the degree of improvement in 
the amount and quality of the milk and butter produced. 

We were invited to partake of what the host ealled a conn- 
try dinner, somewhat unlike those { liad before seen. A large 
bonquct adorned the centre of the table, and the butter was 
surrounded by beautiful flowers; at one end was a silver bow] 
containing powdered sugar, while on the other side a silver 
holder supported a crystal dish, filled with raspberries just 
plucked in the garden, and a plain china pitcher was filled 
with delicious cream. The meal was chiefly caten standing, 
and was a combination of the smérgisbord and dinner on the 
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same table. After eating the dishes composing the smérgis- 
bord, a delicious vegetable soup, mixed with milk, was served, 
after which I helped myself, like the rest of the company, to 
raspberries and cream, thinking that the dinner was over, and 
that we had come to the dessert ; but, to my utter astonishment, 
another course appeared, consisting of some large capercailzies, 
and after this a pudding. The beverages were milk and beer, 

The hostess, who was rather tal] in stature, with flaxen hair, 
soft blue eyes, and fair complexion, wore a light-colored print 
dress, made high in the neck, and fitting like a glove, with 
Dlack trimmings, the only adurnments being a lace collar and 
a black velvet ribbon fastened round the throat by a small 
gold brooch ; a black silk net, through which the hair appear- 
ed still more flaxen, completed her toilet. Two maids assisted 
her, but her personal attention was given exclusively to her 
guests, upon whom the daintiest dishes were pressed with a 
soft voice and a charming siinplicity of manner, 

The traveller sees everywhere proofs of the honesty of the 
people. Though the house was on the highway, there was not 
a person visible when I entered the place, all being at work 
in the fields; the doors had been left wide open, and‘in the 
bedrooms watches were hanging on the walls: near the beds 
the atudents had hung portraits of their fathers, mothers, sis- 
ters, sweethearts, and friends. 

A marked improvement in vegetation was apparent; al- 
thongh only eighty miles south of Umea, the experimental 
gardens contained several apple-trees, growing the farthest 
north of any in Sweden, in about lat. 62° 40’. The fruit 
was small, but some of the trees, which were yet young, were 
overladen with it. This hardy species of apple comes from 
Russia, and is becoming acclimatized in this part of Sweden ; 
it would probably grow well in the northern section of the 
United States. There were also several cherry-trees, with ri- 
pened fruit; gooseberries were maturing, strawberries were 
fine, and the vegetables were far more advanced than any I 
had previously seen: wheat and flax were cultivated, and the 
latter is exported. A breed of large horses, used by brewers, 
is raised in the district. 
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In the afternoon we took a drive to the hamlet of Nora, 
about three miles from Nordvik. Leaving the high-road, we 
passed through a valley, in which were scattered numerous 
farme, a small river adding to the charm of the landscape, Wve 
saw some rich fields of barley aud flax—the latter being plant- 
ed extensively, as linen is woven by the farmers for home use; 
the reapers were engaged in mowing the barley, while lads 
and girls where tying it in bundles. The large snow-ploughs 
along the road reminded us that this smiling picture was soon 
to pass away, and that winter would give another aspect to 
the landscape; indeed, so great was the change that I did 
not recognize the place at a later period, when on my way to 
the far North, and I inadvertently passed the Landtbruks skola 
without stopping to thank those who had been so kind to me. 

The end of our drive was the little Nora lake, near which 
stood the church and the parsonage, while in the distance was 
the residence of the school-master. The red school-house was 
near the road, and thirty or forty log sheds, built close togeth- 
or, were intended to shelter horses from the winter winds aud 
snow-storms while the people were in church. 

I was surprised at the great change in temperature; some- 
times we drove through a warm atmosphere, which was suc- 
ceeded by a cold wave, and that again by a warm one. The 
weather grew cooler. At 7 p.m. the mercury stood at 50°, 
falling at 8 pat. to 46°, and at 10 rat. to 44°; though in the 
afternoon the temperature had been 59° in the shade, and 114° 
in the sua. 

In the evening the pastor of Nora joined us, and his pres- 
ence was welcome to all; for it is one of the characteristics of 
the Swedish clergy that they mingle in the pleasures of the 
people among whom their lot is cast, witnessing their simple 
danees, and enjoying their social gatherings. The clergyman 
is often seen looking on with a sniling face, happy at the sight 
of his merry and contented flock, and he is often considered 
an integral part of the family. I was always delighted at such 
scenes; for it was evident that a good moral influence was thus 
exerted over both clergyman and people, producing in the lat- 
ter a pleasant restraining cffect, and giving to the former an 
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insight into the heart which no man can have unless he mixes 
with humanity. 

Leaving Nordvik, a drive of three-quarters of an hour 
brought me to Hornén, where we were ferried across the riv- 
er to take passage on the steamer which ascends the Anger- 
manelf. The country became more and more picturesque as 
we sailed np the river, on whose terrace and alluvial soil were 
numerous farms. In the afternoon we reached Holm, the 
highest point of steam navigation, where we learned that white 
frost had occurred for three consecutive nights. 

Not far from the landing, on the left bank, is one of the 
largest farms of Angermaniand, where, with true politencss, its 
owner was waiting to receive us. I was invited to become a 
guest at the farm-house, a mansion two stories high, about one 
hundred fect long by forty-five wide, with a sort of Mansard 
roof. At this farm there were about seven hundred acres of 
land under cultivation, the principal erop being barley. 

On a small island near, containing about one hundred and 
fifty acres of pasturc-land and woods, a herd of cattle belong- 
ing to the State had been Jet loose for the summer; they 
appeared overjoyed at our presence, running towards us, the 
goats and sheep joining in the frolic, and we caressed all as 
we pleased. The animals of a Scandinavian farm are always 
tame, on account of their being petted and treated with the 
utmost gentleness. 

There were cighteen large out-buildings, separated from each 
other, as a precaution against fire, which in America would 
have cost a large amount of money. One of the hiissjas was 
the largest I ever saw, to accommodate the large amount of 
grain harvested every year. It was one hundred and eighty 
feet long, and of great height; and not far from it was an- 
other, about one hundred and ten fect long, forty broad, and 
thirty high, which had eleven cross-beams supported by twenty 
other beams, placed vertically, with a large area in the middle, 
used as a threshing-floor. This was the first farm Ihad seen in 
the North with an ice-house; the ice was not used exclusive- 
ly as a luxury, but was also employed for dairy purposes, the 
milk being surrounded by water at a uniform temperature of 
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42°. This is considered better than to keep the milk in a run- 
ning spring or in a cold room, the cream never souring and 
the butter being much better, and is now used on many dairy 
farms. 

After wandering in Angermanland and in Medclpad I enter- 
ed Helsingland, sailing along its coasts, driving along its shores, 
and spending some time at its comfortable farms. Its two 
ehief towns are Iudiksvall, a seaport, in lat. 61° 50’, with a 
population of 3700, at the extremity of a fjord; and Sivler- 
hain, in lat. 61° 25’, with a population of 6200, not far from 
the outlet of the river Ljusne, which rises amoug the monn- 
tains of Herjeddal and traverses the whole region. This prov- 
ince abounds in large forests, swamps. and bogs. Inland a 
number of the inhabitants are descended from the Finlanders. 
A high-road, passing through this district and Herjeddal, leads 
to Roraas, in Norway. 

While travelling ia this part of the country, one afternoon T 
halted at Harminger, near the sea, before a farin, whose build- 
ings formed a square, entered through a porch. On inquiring 
if I could remain for a few days, 1 was welcomed, and a inaid 
conducted me to one of the guests’ rovms up-stairs. After a 
simple repast, I went to the parsonage, where I was kindly re- 
ceived by the pastor, who at that time was preparing the youth 
of the parish for confirmation: he was an excellant man, and 
insisted that I should often take my meals with him and his 
family. When we went to visit the church he took the key 
with him. The keys hero are always very large, especially 
those ‘of the churches, the locks of which are often very old. 
This one was at least a foot long, and of such calibre that, by 
piercing a hole in the tube, it would have made a very good 
pistol of large size. 

The old church of Harminger was built of rongh stones of 
different sizes, and, as usual, stood in the midst of the church- 
yard, enclosed by a stone wall. Two high ladders were rest- 
ing on the roof, for there had heen an addition to the edifice, 
one part being much older than the other. Near it was a 
tower about twenty fect square, whose very thick wulls were 
sinooth outside, but very rough and unfinished inside, the 
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atones being large and uneven; no one knew when or by 
whom it was built, and the pastor said that it dated from 
heathen times, and was probably used for sacrifices: the en- 
trance was through a quecr-looking stone-roofed porch. 

As I wandered among the graves, reading the epitaphs, I 
could ace the simple and strong faith of the people. The fol- 
lowing are specimens: 


“Farewell! now will I sleep and live in the home of peace.” 


“Oh ye be soon welcome to the same good rest. Delightful is the couch of re- 
pose, and the night is soon passed; farewell, my heart says, In the heaycus wo 
shall meet. Now all my thoughts I turn, uh Jesus Christ, to thee.” 


“Into thy merciful hands I commit myself. Now I eqn depart from sorrow, 
vanity, and want, and forever be with thee, oh Jesus Christ” 


The altar is old, of wood painted and gilded, and over it is 
a representation of an angel with clasped hands and golden 
hair, surrounded by clouds, on the top of which is seated a 
lamb, holding between the forelegs a cross: the lower part of 
the angel is partly hidden by rays. On the left is a full-size 
representation of the Saviour, with ghastly wounds in his side, 
who holds scales, in one of which is a bleoding heart, in the 
other a sword. On the right is a representation of a female 
figure, holding in one hand a cross, and in the other the Bi- 
ble; at the bottom of the cross is an anchor: under her feet 
stands a child (to illustrate darkness), and not far off an over- 
turned jar, containing gold pieecs. Over two windows are 
cherubim, one with a trumpet and a crown, and another with 
a palm-leaf and trumpet. There is also a large cross, upon 
which is an ugly representation of Christ erncified, covered 
with blood, These pictures date from before the Reforma- 
tion, but the pulpit is modern. Old slabs stand in front of 
the altar, on one of which is the date MDC.: XXII, and on 
the other 1669-1691, with inscriptions in Latin. 

Here I met with old Scandinavian names: Erik, Carin, 
Brita, Olof, Lars, Ingre (Inger), Ingrid, which were very rare 
further North. 

The poor of this parish were taken care of in a very peculiar 
manner. While chatting at one of the honses an old man 
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entered, dressed in a suit of new clothes, and wearing s high 
silk hat, and was bidden to take a seat: when, upon inquiry, 
it was whispered in my ear that he was a pauper, 1 could 
hardly believe it. In some parishes the people prefer to have 
no poor-houses, as there are very few panpers. Each person 
who has to be supported has to prove before the Hiradsting 
that he is too old or infirm to work; then he gocs and re- 
maing six days on every farm of the parish. I was surprised 
to see how kindly they were treated—in many instances like 
visitors—having better food than that daily used by the fam- 
ily, and a good bed: and so they go from onc farm to anuther. 
They are well cared for, for it would be a great disgrace if 
the report should spread that Farmer So-and-so was hard- 
hearted to the poor. It sometimes happens that a man is not 
fully able to provide for his wants, from imbecility or other 
gause; in that case the authorities 6f the parish make arrange- 
ments with some of the farmers to pay a fixed stun annually, 
stipulating what kind of labor the man may undertake, which 
is generally to tend the sheep or cows, split wood, draw water, 
or, in a word, make himself useful in a small way. They 
think this system less demoralizing than that of the poor- 
house; but it is sometimes attended with great inconven- 
ience, for I saw in one instance a person so old and imbecile 
that he was not far removed from the brute in slovenlinose, 
and caused much discomfort to the families who had to take 
eare of him in their turn. 

A little farther north you enter the picturesque parish of 
Jiittendal. 

On a Sunday morning, as I came to the church at Njutanger, 
I saw near the gate, just outside of the burial-ground, a coflin 
containing a dead child; the lid had not been put on, so that 
the neighbors and friends might take a look at the departed: 
the body was literally surrounded with flowers. In a group 
near by were several girls and women dressed in black, with 
white aprons, cuffs, and collars; they were the nearest reJa- 
tives, and their dress was a sign of deep mourning. Some lads 
—the pall-bearers— wore a white muslin band around their 
arms above the elbow; two men had each a little bunch of 
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flowers in their button-holes. After awhile the clergyman 
eame in his robes, and the service of the dead began; the men 
stood sorrowfully on one side, the women on the other. At 
the end of the ceremony the clergyman cast three epadefuls 
of earth over the coftin, and then went into the church for 
the performance of the ordinary services. 

In Helsingland, as well as in other provinces of the North, 
the cultivation of flax is common, and the women are expert 
in the manufacture of linen. Here many of the homes of the 
peasantry are pictures of thrift, which delights the eyes of the 
stranger, who is reminded forcibly of the by-gone days of his 
own land. 

Entering a honse, I found myself in the large room, and saw 
two old-fashioned large looms—the same kind that has been in 
use for generations—and at one of these a daughter was weav- 
ing linen; near her on a thair lay a large roll of fine cotton 
cloth, which had been woven by a sister for dresses for the 
family, She was an expert, and could manufacture twelve 
alnar (24 feet) a day. At the other loom the mother was 
weaving a coarse woollen stuff for the winter clothing of her 
husband and boys, who were to have new suits on Christmas, 
Two of the younger daughters were busy at the spinning: 
wheels, while the servant-girl was carding wool. 

We will now leave Helsingland on our way towards Jemt- 
land, and thence to Norway. 


RUADS ACROSS THE 
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Tuere are several high-roads from the Baltie westward, 
converging towards the town of Ostersund, in Jemtland, and 
thence to the Norwegian city of Levanger, and Trondhjem, on 
the North Sea, thus crossing the peninsula from sea to sea; 
from Hnudiksvall the route traverses the whole Jength of the 
province of Helsingland, from Sundsvall through that of Me- 
delpad, and from Hernésand, skirting the Angermanelt, and 
crossing the Indulself to Ostersund. 

The most direct route is by way of Sundsvall, the distance 
to Trondhjem by this being over five hundred miles, but the 
road from the former place is at first tiresome and sandy; the 
most picturesque road is from Hernisand along the Angerman 

River. There will soon be direct railway communication be- 
tween the two cities. 

On the 29th of August, passing through a beautiful cotintry 
from Holm, I arrived at the hamlet of Sulleftea, where a fair 
is held twice a year, and was housed for the uight at a very 
comfortable farm. All the way from the sea I had noticed 
that winter rye was raised more extensively than barley, but 
both crops seeined to be ripening at about the same time; oats 
were backward, requiring about ten days longer to mature, for 
-the summer had been cold; the currants were ripe, wid the 
carrots, turnips, beets, and pease looked well. 

The next morning I reached the hamlet of Forss, on the 
banks of the Indalself, over a fine road from the Angerman- 
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elf. I saw no hissjas, for the grain in this district is dried and 
stacked in the open air; the winter rye was cut, the barley was 
fast falling under the seythes of the reapers, the oats were get- 
ting yellow; on the coast there were fields of hemp, which is 
spun for the manufacture of fishing-nets and cord; potatoes 
were abundant, and each farm had its patches of hop-plante, 
used by the farmers in the brewing of their beer. Immense 
boulders were scattered over the face of the country. A few 
of the houses were painted white, but most of them red, with 
white borders around the windows and the corners, and a white 
strip following the line of the roof. 

The hamlets are scattered wherever the soil is fertile, and 
the luxuriant waving fields and meadows appear the more 
cheerful, as they are separated often by large tracts of rocky or 
forest land. The houses of the well-to-do farmers of Southern 
Angermaniand and Jemtland are exceedingly clean. Many 
farms have two dwelling-houses, one of which is not occupied 
by the family, but always kept in perfect order; one house is 
used in summer, and the other in winter—“giving time to one 
to rest,” as the people sometimes laughingly remarked. 

The landscape was continually changing from charming 
tracts of cultivated land, the solitude of silent forests, smiling 
shores of lakes, dreary marshes, to now and then a glimpse of 
a white foaming stream dashing against rocks and boulders 
which lay in its course. 

The cold nights—the mereury standing at 42°—showed 
that the summer had ended, though during the day the sun 
was quite warm, the mercury often standing at 68° in the 
shade at 1.30 p.w.; the swallows were massing together, pre- 
paring for their migration southward, and the cattle were re- 
turning from Norway. 

‘We met a herd of about two hundred cows following a girl, 
whose shrill cries constantly urged them on; a short distance 
behind came twelve horses, led by 2 man whose vocation waa 
evidently that of a cattledriver, One of the horses turned 
and followed us, in spite of our endeavors to prevent him; 
we had to stop and give him in charge of a man who was pase- 
ing in the opposite direction. Then we came to a flock of 
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sheep, which, as soon as they saw our horse. turned about, and 
at a quick trot went back to the old woman who was their 
shepherdess ; she had in her hands a stocking, which she was 
knitting as she walked, but stopped her work to y 
frightened animals, talking to them until we had passed. 

The road then passed through long stretches of forest, the 
farms were fewer and the soil more barren. Some of the post 
stations were very clean and comfortable, but the food 
plain. In one of the farm-houses the walls of the parlour wer 
eovered with blue paper of a s1 pattern; the curtains were 
of snowy mustin, and there were two sofas,a rocking-ch 
burean, a table in the centre of the rvom, a portrait of King 
Carl, and a little painting representing the farm; adjoining 
was a bedroom, the furniture of which was made of highly pol- 
ished pine, looking very much like satin-wood, so tine was its 
workmanship; glass candlesticks, placed on cither side of the 
looking - glass, contained wax-candles; the floor was of bare 
pine, but clean and bright; the floor of the dining-room was 
partly covered by strips of homeanade carpet, cach about two 
fect wide, laid the whule length of the floor, and fyrming a 
contrast to the intervening spaces of wood, which could not 
have been made cleaner or whiter. 

On the last day of August I came in sight of the Storejé 
(6 meaning lake), two or three hundred fect below ae. ~The 
sun was near its setting, and its declining rays gilded the hills, 
and the dark woods of pine and fir; the shores of the lake were 
doubly golden with fields ready for the harvest; the sails of a 
few boats were visible, and a small steamer was ploughing its 
way towards the different hauilets. 

On the eastern shore is the town of Ostersund, in lat. 63° 
24’, with a population of 2500, The stars were beginning to 
shine as I drove through its streets. I could find no room at 
the hotel, for the place was full of strangers, who came to at- 
tend a railway meeting. Much euthusiasm was displayed, as 
the people wanted the road built from Sundsvall to Trond- 
hjem, across the peninsula, and the proposed line would neces- 
sarily pass through the heart of the provinces of Jemtland, and 


tend to develop its resources. 
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The landlord obtained lodgings for me at a neighboring 
house, where the sole drawback was the overtrustfalness of the 
landlady, who, in order to show her confidence in her guest, 
spread before me all her little treasures. In the evening, when 
I took possession of the pleasant room assigned to my use, I 
found on the burean, in a little cup, her gold ear-drops, rings, 
a watch, brooches, and sundry other valuable articles, and not 
a drawer was locked ; everything showed trust in me. I was 
iJ at ease, however, for I did not know but that some of the 
servants or other persons would help themselves, and suspi- 
cion thus be cast upon me: two or three times during my 
stay I fancied the good woman shot towards me an inquiring 
glance, which made me think something had been stolen or 
was missing, and that I was suspected; but it was all imagi- 
nation. It is not the enstom of the country to secure any- 
thing under lock and key; indeed, no servant would have 
been willing to stay in a house where they were mistrusted. 
When I left the place I asked my landlady to see that all her 
property was safe. It takes some time for one who has been 
living in a large city to get accustomed to the honest ways of 
such unsophisticated country folks. I have often stopped in 
villages and towns of Sweden and Norway when none of the 
occupants were at home, but the key hung on a nail outside 
the door; and even when the family had gone upon a jour- 
ney it was left there, so that in case of an emergency the 
neighbors might enter. 

Two days after my arrival the post bronght me a gold pen- 
cil-ease which,in my hurry,] had left behind at the hotel in 
Herndsand: I had hardly left when I discovered my loss, and 
had made up my mind that I should never see it again; but 
when I spoke to my companion, he said, in the coolest way, 
“We will write to haye it sent to you at Ostersund:” the idea 
did not occur to him that it would be pocketed by any one, 
and he was right. 

There is no striking peculiarity in the costume of the peo- 
ple, but some of the girls wore a kind of turban, which with 
some faces was becoming, as seen in the picture. 

A dinner was given by the governor in honor of the railway 
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meeting, to which I was invited. There were thirty guests. 
There was no set table. The hostess did the honors in an 
affable and unaffected manner. In the evening there was a 
reception, with music and dancing, the governur being pas- 
sionately fond of music, and himself a good performer: 3 he 
and three of his friends were the musicians, the instruments 
consisting of three vielins and a vivloncello, with a piane av- 
companiment by the hostess and one of her friends, The na- 
tional habit of courtesy caused a complete suspension of con- 
versation. Later, refreslunents were served in the garden, 
which was illuminated with Chinese lanterns. Choruses were 
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sung in the open air, and, as we returned to the house, the 
host headed the procession while all sang. The reception 
closed with dancing, the favorite dance li the very rapid 
Swedish waltz. 

The governor and his wife were attentive to every one. 
There was no servility of manner, but all were courteous; 
no one presumed upon his official position, civil or military 
rank, birth, knowledge, or wealth. If the inclination exist- 
ed it was carefully concealed, for education and native cour- 
tesy checked the tendency towards such small exhibitions of 
vanity. 

The Storsjé is a very picturesque shect of water, 958 fect 
above the Baltic, ucarly in the centre of the province, and is 
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one of the most lovely lakes of Sweden, its landscape being 
characteristic. 

Close to Ostersund is the pretty island of Frésé, rising 500 
feet above the lake, and connected with the main-land by a 
bridge 1296 feet long. Ilcre is 2 Runic stone, with the in- 
scription, “ Erected to the memory of Ostmadur Gudfast’s son, 
who first christianized Jemtland.” Frisé kyrka (church), on 
the highest part of the island, is built of stone, and is one of 
the oldest in Sweden. At the entrance the walls are about 
nine feet in thickness, and at the window seven or eight. Not 
tar off is a wooden belfry, “ Klockstapel,” and the chureh-yard 
surrounds the edifice. As it was Saturday, the graves had 
been decorated with flowers by relatives or friends, according 
to the beautiful Swedish and Norwegian custom. On many 
of the tombs of the poor, garlands and bouquets of wild-flow- 
ers had been cast by sarvivers who had no other flowers to 
give. Hours had been spent in the woods and meadows, 
that morning or the evening hefore,in their search, and tho 
part. of the graveyard which lay next to the road appeared 
almost like a parterre of flowers. As I wandered from grave 
to grave, realing the epitaphs, my attention was arrested by 
an inscription which showed that three syskenen (brothers 
and sisters) lay buried Lelow. The words inscribed upon a 
acroll at the head of the grave were these: 

SYRKONEN. 
ARVID ERLAND BEHM. 

Fadl den 17 Maj, 1855; did den 1 Jan, 1858, 
Burn the Vith of May, dicd the 1st of Jan, 1858. 
ARVIN EMANUEL 
Fad den 20* Febr,, 186] ; did den 18 Juni, 1804, 
Born the 3th of Heb, i861 ; died the et of June, 1864. 


EMILIA VIRGINIA MARIA CIIRISTINA. 
Fada don 24% Fobr,, 1868; did den 25 Maj, 1864. 
Born the 24th of Fib.,1863 ; died the 24th of Moy, 1864. 








Little Arvid Erland had died just as the year was budding ; 
he was not three years old. Emanuel had gone to rest the first 
day of June, when the sun here begins to be warm, the flowers 
to bloom, and the birds to love and sing. Emilia went to 
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sleep on her mother's breast, without saying huw much she 
had suffered. But the little ones had nut been forgotten, fur 
three large bouquets were over their resting-plice. Birds 
were singing, bees and buttertlies were flitting to and fro over 
the graves, and all nature smiled. A gentle breeze from the 
lake wafted the perfume of the wild flowers and the pines over 
this last home of man. 








Padisd one en, 


Hearing voices and a strange sound, as of some one digging, 
I went to the other side of the church. and there found a con- 
trast to the scone I had jnst witnessed. The flowers were 
searcer, the little monnds over the graves had been neglected 
and were going to rain,and farther on there were no flowers 
to be seen. This was the resting-place of these who had died 
long ago, and they were forgotten. One side of the chureh- 
yard was a parody on the other. J again heard voiecs and 
the sound of the spade, and I saw two grave-diggers. The 
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grave they were digging was long, broad, and deep, for they 
were making room for more of the dead, the church-yard be- 
ing full. At my feet lay the mouldering remains of a woman. 
As I looked at them, I said, musingly, “ Woman! is that all 
that is left of thy beauty? Where are thy beaming eyes— 
mirror of thy thoughts—that told of thy love, sorrow, or an- 
ger? Where are those smiling lips, that kissed so lovingly ¢ 
Where is thy comely check, that flushed and paled, and told 
so well the secrets of thy heart? Woman! where are thy gen- 
tle hands, that caressed so softly, and took away care, and sor- 
row, and pain? Where are all thy winning ways, that made 
strong men weak before thee? Is that grim sight all that is 
left? Why have they disturbed the couch where loving hearts 
onee laid thee?” No answer came back. All was silent: it 
was the garden of the dead! 

In Sweden and Norway graveyards are consecrated ground, 
and are not enlarged. The people of the same family are 
generally buried together, and there mst be six feet of earth 
over the grave, a little mound marking the spot, When the 
graveyard is full, the old graves are opened, and the bones are 
collected and placed in the bone-house—a building constructed. 
for the purpose, which I have sometitnes seen partly filled with 
these relics of humanity. 

The beauty of the scenery cnlminates near the church and 
hy the school-house, from which twelve churches can be seen. 
The view was most extensive. I stood by the old edifice 
motionless for awhile, for the natural beauty of the surround- 
ings was unlike any other Swedish landscape I had seen. In 
tho far distance, towards the west, the outlines of the snowy 
monntains looked soft and hazy; the lake Jay below, with 
its clear water studded with charming little islands, covered 
with dark fir or pine, and its shores indented by little fjord- 
like bays, penetrating deeply inland; the hills and trees mir- 
rored themselves in the water, and beyond were dark forests ; 
the banks sloped gently downward; red farm-houses were 
scattered everywhere, in the midst of golden fields of grain 
and meadows. 

Jemtland is one of the largest inland provinces of Sweden, 
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extending westward as far as the frontier of Norway. In some 
parts it rises from 600 to 2000 feet above the sea. Often one 
sees, as far as the eye can reach in all directions, nothing nt 
one dark, superb mass of trees, with hill after hill clad to the 
very tops with pines and firs. There was something very im- 
posing in this vast sombre tract of country; while the blue 
sky above and the snowy white clonds formed a strange con- 
trast to the millions and millions of trees. 

Many of the valleys are very fruitful and welt cultivated ; 
but in the higher regiuns are vast tracts of barren land. In 
the recesses of these forests is fonnd the elk or mouse (flee 
malchis), somewhat smaller and with narrower horns than the 
American moose (A. americanus). Wild reindeer (anyifer 
tarandus) also roam in the bleak mountain region. The gint- 
ton or wolverine (Gulo Tuseux), foxes, and wolves, in sonic dis 
triets prove troublesome to the flucks. Bears (1 rei arefox) 
roam in the forests, and destroy annually a considerable min 
ver of cattle and sheep, and sometimes even horses. They 
attain their largest size and greatest number in demtlund, 
Wermland, and Dalarne, and in Central Norway, ahnost 
equalling the grizzly bear (U. horribilis) of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Game is very plentiful in many parts of the province. The 
capereailzie, or wood grouse, “ Tjider" (7itruo wragallus), is 
seen even near the road, and neither our presence nor that 
of our horses scemed to frighten them. These birds are the 
Jargest winged game found in the forests of Scandinavia, and, 
when properly cooked, are delicious eating. They weigh from 
ten to fifteen ponnds each, and even more; great numbers are 
trapped in winter in Norrland, and forwarded to the citi 
The black grouse, “Orre” (Zetrao tetrix), the hazel grouse, 
“Hjerpe” (Z. Bonasia), the ptarmigan, “Dalripa” (Lagopus 
subalpinus), and the mountain ptarmigan (L. alpinus) are 
also plentifal, as they are in many provinees. The partridge, 
“Rapphins” (Perdiw cinerea), is rare. Vlover (Charadrius 
apricarius) and snipe (Gallinago media and Gal. major) are 
not uncommon, 

As in many other districts, at certain seasons of the year, 
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several varictics of dueks and geese, and the swan, make their 
appearance on tle lakes and seas. 

The game and fishery laws are strictly enforced. The moose 
can only be hunted from the 10th of August to the last day 
of September; the beaver, which is nearly extinct, cannot be 
killed at any time; the capereailzie and other species of grouse, 
and the hare, cannot be shot from the middle of Mareh to the 
10th of August ; the partridges and red grouse are shot in Sep- 
tember and October. Experience shows that in the countries 
where the fishery and game laws are the most stringent these 
are most abundant. Fishing is excellent in most of the lakes 
and rivers of the province. 

From Ostersund the high-road to Norway follows the north- 
orn shore of the Storsjé, and, crossing its outiet at Flaxelfven, 
continues westward. There is also a new route, which is far 
more pleasant and less tiresome. 

Steamers run from Ostersund twice a week to Qvittsle, five 
Swedish miles, where can be taken the post-road to Boniset, 
four miles farther, on the southern extremity of Kallsjin, 
1281 fect above the sea; and a gail of four and a half Swedish 
miles more brings the traveller to Sundet, and a drive of about 
half a mile to Anjehem,on the Anjan lake, 1413 feet above 
the sea; thence a sail of two miles lands him at Melen, within 
seven miles of the Norwegian frontier. 

By the old road from Ostersand to the Norwegian frontier 
the scenery varies from long stretches of forest to fields of 
barley, rye, and oats. A species of pea or vetch is planted 
extensively, to be used as fodder for the cattle. 

At the station I found an old woman was to be my driver. 
The horse provided was apparently as old as she, and was the 
Jaziest animal I had ever seen. The woman, manifestly in con- 
tinual fear that he was getting tired, alighted at the foot of 
every hill, petted the beast, and gave him a piece of black bread 
from a loaf provided specially for the animal, and treated him 
toa handful of hay. Every time I got ont to relieve the horse 
she was much pleased; but even then, with apparently no 
reason, she would stop occasionally to give him time to 
breathe, and feel lis body to see if she could detect any moist. 
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ure. Once she discovered that he had been overheated, and 
we had to stop for a quarter of an hour to Iet hint get cool 
again. The horse knew how tenderly he was treated. and was 
intelligent enough to know how to act, so that we could hardly 
put him to a trot; all the shouting and coaxing expended upon 
him would not make him move a step faster than he pleased. 
I was much delighted with my venerable driver, and, as the 
scenery was exceedingly beautiful, the time passed pleasantly. 
Our road ran between the river-like lake and hills, green with 
birch, pine, and fir, with mountains in the distance. As we ap- 
proached Areskutan the country beeame wilder, and I count: 
ed more than thirty patches of snow on that mountain. 

T stopped at one of the farms at the base of Areskutan, but. 
there was no one in the honse, all the inhabitauts being busy 
in the fields; a servant-girl, who had seen us approaching, 
came to inquire who we were, and went to eall Hans Benja- 
min, the farmer, who soon made his appearance, and welcomed 
us, and agreed to guide ine to the top of the mountain. 

This farm had two dwelling-houses. The one for winter, 
which was inhabited, had in a corner one of the epen and 
spacious fireplaces, consisting of a platform about a foot high, 
above which hung a crane, the whole open space being four 
or five feet square; for the summer months, the opening had 
been filed with branches of juniper; the floor was elcan, 
and, as was customary, juniper twigs had been scattered over 
it to give a pleasant odor; the other rooms were kept in the 
sane good order ; when no juniper, fir, or pine twigs can be ol 
tained, the leaves of the bireh and some other trees are used. 

From the summit of Areskutan, 4958 feet high, 2 had a glo- 
yious panorama of mountain ranges, thickly dotted with lakes, 
in which some of the largest rivers of Scandinavia find their 
sources, or a great part of their water-shed ; the streams ran 
either east and west or north and south; among the largest 
are the Angerian, Indals, Ljusne, Stérdal, and the Glommen 
—this last being the largest river in Norway. 

I found upon the peak of Areskntan a stone urn, in which 
was a tin box containing a blank-book; I added my name tu 
the written list, fired two shots from the double-Darrelled gin 
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I carried for shooting ptarmigan, and, after a descent of an 
hour and a quarter, arrived at the farm whence I had set out. 

In the evening the farmers came in, and we had a good 
time; I had to ské/—~meaning “to your health” —with them ; 
there was no help for it, for if the guest declines, the people 
are offended and call him prond; the drinking-eup in olden 
time was called a skil—hence the name. 

Thenco to Skalstugan and the frontier of Norway the see- 
nery becomes monotonous, consisting mainly of forests and 
swamps—telegraph-poles being the only apparent sign of eivili- 
zation beside the road; the soil is more sterile, and the farm- 
houses are anpainted. 

About three miles before reaching Stalltjernsstugan is one 
of Sweden's finest water-falls—Tiinnforsen. The river is about 
eighty feet wide, and is divided by @ rock called the “bear 
rock,” on account of a bear which was drowned in the attempt 
to swim across; it plunges about ninety fect in a sheet of 
foam, and forms below a piéturesque lake. 

At Mestugan the farms appeared less thrifty, though con- 
siderable butter ig made; at Skalstugan, also, was a fine but- 
ter and hay farm, and all the people were busy getting in the 
crop. 

In less than an hour's drive from this last farm the Norwe- 
gian frontier is passed, at the highest point on the high-road 
between the two seas. The plateau was bleak enough; the 
rocky hills were clothed with reindeer-moss, and between the 
undulations were swamp-land, birch -trees, willows, and mo- 
rasses; on one side a rivulet seemed to be on the Jine of the 
Swedish watershed, while on the other flowed a stream going 
towards Norway. Upon a slab were inscribed the distances 
from Ostersund, sixteen and a half miles, and from Trond- 
hjem eleven and three-quarter miles. The ascent from the 
Baltic had been gradual, and I did not realize that the road was 
two thousand feet above the sea-level, so good had been the 
engineering work, 

On the western slope of the range the scenery is among the 
finest of the kind in Norway. At first the trees were scarce, 
but as we went on the pines made their appearance — tall, 
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strong, and healthy, with dark mosses hanging upon their 
branches. The river below was a foaming torrent, with sev- 
eral water-falls, and the valley beeame very narrow and ex- 
tremely wild. There seemed to be hardly a place for the 
road, which continned to be excellent, and is hewn out of 
the solid rock; walls had been built to the water's edge, to 
protect the way from the torrents, and blocks of stone were 
placed a few fect distant from cach other as an additional 
safeguard. 

A farm barred the road, which passed through a gate into 
the yard: it is Garnes, the buildings of which formed a square, 
Everything appeared strange, primitive, and old. This farm 
belonged to a widow. I found two pretty girls, about eighteen 
years of age, washing the floor of the yx one of thent 
had the figure of a Venus; her under-garment was open, re- 
vealing her form almost to the waist; but the weather was 
warm, and she was perfectly unconscious of anything ap- 
proaching impropriety. 

The landlady gave me a good dinner, and did uot want any 
money for it. “No, indeed!" said she; “and you must come 
again: you shall always be welcome. The Norwegians are 
Kindly treated in America; so you shall be with me.” 

Farther on the road was barred by another old-fashioned 
square farm, called Nivs. Passing the farms of Garnos and 
Nes, the vegetation improved as we descended towards the 
sea; the soil was formed of alluvial terraces. Now the yellow 
fields of rye contrasted with the dark pities; and soon a sul- 
lime view of the valleys of Sunl and Verdal burst upon us. 
In the distance lay the superb Trondhjem fjord, and at my 
feet the country was covered with farms and farm -houses. 
Terraces overlapped each other; and a river flowed in the 
middle of a valley which was several miles broad, and flanked 
by mountains covered with dark forests. Rounded and ova} 
hills formed little tablelands at different points, and were yel- 
low with the grain crops: ravines, pastures, meadows, woods, 
mountains, and golden fields were all mixed together. The 
sides of the lower terraces by the river in many places had slid 
down, showing the gray eolor of the clayey banks. From the 
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place where I stood the scene appeared like fairy-land; there 
is not in all Norway a more charming landscape. 

As we came down and cauglit views of the farm-honses near 
us, they appeared poor, and not so picturesque as when scen 
from a distance. There seeined to be too many of them, prop- 
erty having been too mneh divided. The roofs of the houses 
were covered with: carth, and the eow-house was attached to, 
and often formed a part of, the dwelling-house. 

Beautiful fair-haired Norwegian children were running 
about barefooted and bareheaded. Many of them had becn in 
the woods, and had come home laden with young branches of 
birch, which were to be used as fodder for the goats and sheep 
in winter. There were a great many pigeons on these farms, 
and chickens were becoming abundant. 

We finally reached the Norwegian town of Levanger, which 
was exceedingly clean, although the streets were not paved; 
the red-colored tiled roofs gave a cheerful appearance to the 
place; a few years before it had becn almost entirely destroy- 
ed by fire: it also has a hospital, for the Norwegians take good 
eare of their sick poor. The port is well sheltered, affording 
vory safe anchorage. Two fairs take place here every year, 
and great numbers of Swedes from Jemtland and other parts 
of the country attend them, 

Not far from Levanger is the hamlet of Stiklestad, cele- 
brated as the place where St. Olaf was slain in a great battle. 
Upon the spot where the Christian warrior fell were the re- 
mains of an old stone pillar, with an iron cross on the top, 
while a modern one has been ereeted by its side. 

The church is very ancient, built of stone, and is said to 
have sunk six fect below its former level. On the walls 1 
counted twenty primitive paintings, which date from before 
the Reformation: they illustrate the stories of the Bible, rep- 
resenting Adam and Eve, both nude; Adam under the apple- 
tree, tempted by Eve, rather ludicrous; Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John and the different phases of the life of Christ, end- 
ing with his erncifixion. 

From Levanger sonthward to the city of Trondhjem, about 
fifty miles farther down the fjord, the scenery, both by land 
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and water, is very beautiful. The superb road winds its way 
by thrifty farms and hamlets, among wooded hills here and 
there skirting the fjord. This part of the Trondhjem Stilt 
is one of the most fruitful in Norway, and when. un the 9th 
of September, I left Levanger, the hay erup 
fully gathered. The grain-ticlds were about vaneed 
the provinees of Sweden we had left. We were travelli 
tween 63° and 64° lat., and the currants and strawber 
entirely gone. 

The springs along the Norwegian coast and fjords are earlier 
than in Sweden, but vegetation is more backward, as the cli- 
mate is not so dry, and with less sunshine; nt it is «also less 
subject to sudden frosts, which rarely occur in August, and 
none had appeared at the date of onr arrival. 

Near Levanger, by the hizh-road, was one of those large 
herregaard (“gentleman's farm”) which one meets here and 
there in Norwegian Nordland, casily distinguished, by their 
clean appearance, flower and vegetable gardens, and planted 
trees, from the gaard* of the Londe (Londe, farmer owning his 
land). This was remarkable for the size of its buildings. ‘The 
dwelling-house was over one hundred and forty fect long, 
with an upper story, and broad in proportion; in front was a 
garden ; at the back the yard was flanked by three other large 
buildings, which, with the dwelling, made an enclosure about 
two hundred fect wide and two lnndred and fifty feet loug; 
in the centre of the square the water came through pipes from 
the mountains. One building had stalls for more than fifty 
cows, and there was a stable for nine horses; above the cow- 
house was a barn, where a hundred tons of hay could be stored, 

The people were busy harvesting ; the women were binding 
sheaves, and seemed to snfier from the heat of the sun; many 
wore only a long linen chemise with sleeves, with a handker- 
chief as a belt around the waist; and in their simple innocence 
they did not scem alarmed when, bending over, they showed 
their snowy bosoms. 

I did not wonder at the excellence of the Norwegian roads 
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when I saw the manner in which they were built. First there 
was a foundation of heavy rounded boulders; over this were 
placed layers of picecs of cut granite or gneiss to a depth of 
fifteen or cightcen inches, and then the whole was covered 
thickly with fine gravel; I then understood why rain and 
frost did not affect them. The road at times was very hilly, 
and the ascents or descents consequently steep; the ponies at 
the station were in better condition than on many roads, as 
there were few travellers. In this region, as soon as the de- 
ecent began, the reins were let loose, and immediately tho 
horses plunged down the hills. The pace was fearful, but the 
animals are so surefooted that there is no danger. 

The farms vary very much, according to the districts. From 
Forbord the valley was thickly settled, but the farms were 
small, Many of the dwellings on the poorer ones had only 
grass-covered roofs, while others were roofed with shingles, 
with onc side of the honse apportioned to the cows, goats, and 
sheep; others, again, had little low-built houses for the cattle. 

The stations on this route were poor in regard to food; but 
eggs and bacon, with excellent coffec, milk, butter and cheese, 
with flatbrid, were readily procured. 

The picturesque hamlet of Ilumlevigen (vg meaning cove 
in Norwegian), with its little eotton-mill, lay by the river. Its 
houses were covered with slates or red tiles, shingles, and earth. 
Near the shore stood a few fishing warchouses, built on wooden 
piles, and three smacks were stranded on the beach. The days 
were shortening fast, and at about cight o'clock the outlines 
of the mountains appeared dimly in the twilight ; a little later 
the aurora borealis shot up its igh flashes to the zenith. 

As I approached Trondhjem the island of Munkholm arose 
from the fjord, upon which fortitications were in progress for 
the defence of the city. On the island a monastery of Bene- 
dictines was founded in 1028, a few ruins of which, within the 
walls of the fortress, are all that remain. 

I learned to my cost the effect of eobble-stone pavements 
on the oceupant of a cariole without springs, as we drove 
throngh the streets of Trondhjem. It seemed as if the bones 
of my body were all shaken to picces: and I was glad when, 
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pounded almost to a jelly, 1 alighted at the hotcl. The ser- 
vice was very neat,and everything seemed very Juxurious com- 
pared with the fare at the stations. 

Trondhjem is in 63° 26’ lat. and was formerly the capital 
of Norway. It is said to have been founded by Olaf Tryge- 
vason in 997. It has a population of about 21,000, and is in 
direct railway communication with Christiania, and ranks the 
third city in population in Norway. It is built on the shores 
of a bay at the mouth of the river Nid: and here the King 
of Norway and Sweden is crowned as King of Norway. It 
had a cheerless Jook—numerous tires having destroyed the 
wooden houses in parts of the city at different times. The air 
of stillness about the place seemed to show that it had seen 
better days, and grass was growing in many of the streets. It 
is hoped that by its new railway comumnications it will recov- 
er soine of its furmer grandeur and prosperity. It is the resi- 
dence of a Stift Amtmand, and of a bishop, the seat of a high 
court of justice, and vontains a large hospital. There are 
several daily morning, and onc afternoon, newspaper, The 
schools are numerons, and here, as everywhere else, my visit to 
them was a source of great pleasure. 

In smnmner the town is filled with tourists—principally Eng- 
lish—most of whou like to travel from Christ 
by way of Gudbrandsdal. As they are in the habit of putting 
on airs of superiority, the in! nts do not seem to care for 
foreigners, and have the reputation of being generally cold ant 
more reserved than those of other cit The great munber 
of travellers has demoralized the lower classes, who have learn- 
ed to be exorbitant in the charges for driving, ferrying, carry- 
ing Inggage, or performing other services. Two Englishuen 
and myself, who had to cross the river Nid—not wider than a 
broad street—were charged two marks. I refused to pay the 
amount, but the Englishmen yiclded, thus encouraging the fer- 
ryman in his extortionate demands upon foreigners. There is 
a regular tariff of only a few cents, and the fellow would have 
been heavily fined had I made a complaint. 

The cathedral is very fine, and one of the oldest. stone Iuild- 
ings in Norway. It is being restored, and will consequently 
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Jose the quaint old look so much esteemed by the lovers of an- 
tiquity. 

The entrance to the fjord from the south is amidst an archi- 
pelago of islands, and near its mouth is Hiteren, the largest 
island of Norway south of the arctic circle; beyond this you 
enter the Trondhjem fjord proper, with Skjoren fjord to the 
north-cast. It then Lends to the south-east, throwing out a 
branch southward, and then eastward to Trondhjem. From 
the city it runs northeasterly into Stirdalshalsen, Levanger, 
and Vierdalsiren,and connects farther north by a narrow strait 
with Beitstad fjord to Stenkjwr; from this place one can 
‘drive as far as Namsos and up the Namdal, where the roads 
terminate. The length of the fjord, including Beitstad fjord, 
is over seventy-two miles. 

One should not fail to visit the Licrfossen, about three miles 
distant. The river forming the upper fall planges from a per- 
pendieular height of 100 feet, and the lower one,a short dis- 
tance farther down, from a height of 80 feet. The water is 
as clear as crystal, but the upper fall is by far the most pict- 
uresque. Saw-ntills and smelting copper furnaces, however, 
detract inch from the beauty of the landscape. 
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On a September day I was travelling once more on the 
magnificent highway which conncets the city of Trondhjem 
with Christiania; I liad finished my summer rambling in out- 
of-the-way places, unknown to the throng of tourists, The 
weather was very rainy, and the few pleasure-scckers or lovers 
of wild scenery were fast going back tu Christiania. The 
herds were coming from the smters,* for in the highor regions 
where these ore found snow had already fullen; the wind 
swept through the valleys with great force, and the appearance 
of the mountains and hills had entircly changed in a single 
day. The hills were covered with snow, though there was a 
‘pouring rain mixed with slect in the valley. 

While quietly looking out of the window at one of the 
post-stations, waiting for lesa stormy weather, a cariule stopped 
before the door, and a young Norwegian lady alighted, and at 
onee asked for a horse. She lived on the banks of the Mjisen, 
and was the daughter of one of the prosperous farmers of that 
region; she had come from Trondhjem, and was on her way 
home, for some one of her family was very ill. Love led ler 
to brave the storm, while I, lazy and listless, had been afraid to 
face the cold rain and slect. 1 felt ashamed, and asked myself 
what had become of the blood that once had made me en- 
counter dangers in distant countries; had I become so effemi- 
nate that I was afraid of bad weather? 


VOL. L * Summer farms, see p. 280. ° 
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I said to the young lady, “I too am going, Friken; if you 
can travel in such weather, I can.” “Iam very glad,” she re- 
plied, in an innocent, good-hearted way; “‘it will be much more 
pleasant for me, for I am all alone.” I ordered a horse; she 
had ordered hers before, and after she had taken a cup of cof- 
fee to warm herself, we were ready for the journey. I lent 
her my wrapper, for she had been thoroughly wet, and led 
the way in my cariole. I before this had had my experience 
of dishonesty in Norway. At the station of Aune I missed 
my luggage; it had been put into the station-house most 
carefully, but without the strap; and here the same thing 
would have happened if I had not been on the alert—the strap 
had been left in the cariole by my attendant, as if it had been 
forgotten, This is a common oceurrence while travelling in 
several of the districts lying between Trondhjem and Chris- 
tiania; the straps are not stolen for purposes of sale or profit, 
but for the private use of the pilferers; and those who com- 
mit these depredations would not take anything else. I hard- 
ly met a traveller who had not suffered in this way, and my 
young lady companion was complaining of the same. 

The seenery, after I had left the city of Trondhjem, was 
very beantiful. At times the road was cut out of the solid 
rock, along the brink of precipices, with the river Driva seven 
hundred feet below. On approaching the Dovre fijeld the 
new road was built with such skill that the ascent seemed 
very gradual. Norway has produced some of the finest road- 
engineers in the world, whose skill has triumphed over diffi- 
culties apparently insurmountable, and there is no conntry, ex- 
cept Switzerland, where their ingenuity is more heavily taxed. 

Though it was only the 17th of September, the wind was 
piercing cold, and the summits of the mountains of Dovre 
were covered with snow; the mercury stood at 24°. The 
rains of the last few days had swollen the torrent of the 
turbulent Driva, which, for a space of perhaps fifty yards, 
rushed with great force through a tortuous channel, and be- 
tween rocky walls not more than fifteen feet apart. At the 
station of Drivstuen,at the foot of the Dovre fjeld, about 
2200 feet above the sea, the scenery is very striking. 


MOUNTAIN POST-STATIONS. 15 


A little farther on is the lonely mountain station of Konge- 
vold, in a gorge in the Drivsdal, at a height of 3063 feet 
above the sea. The wind was blowing furiously, but my com: 
panion seemed to be indifferent, for she was anxious to reach 
her home. The horse I obtained at this station scemed to 
know that I had no whip, and all my endeavors to increase his 
speed beyond three miles an hour were of no avail, until I or- 
dered my post-boy to cut a switch of the wild willow, the sight 
of which acted upon the animal like magie. When we reach- 
ed the highest point on the road, 4594 feet above the sea, the 
thermometer marked 22°. After this we descended to a group 
of dark-looking honses at Ljerdkin, the highest mountain sta- 
tion on the Dovre fjeld, founded in the carly part of the clev- 
enth century, called Fjeldstuen. The people had preserved 
their honesty, notwithstanding the temptations of one of the 
most crowded stations between Trondhjetn and Christiania, 
Both in summer and winter travellers stop there, and during 
the sammer months the place is always full of strangers, espe- 
cially Englishmen. There is a fascination in the place and its 
wild surroundings. The tourist may ramble over the plateau 
of the Dovre fjeld fanned hy invigorating breezes; the bota- 
nist will find in abundance exquisite wildflowers, The rides 
over the hills with one of the surcfooted and gentle Norwe- 
gian ponies are very enjoyable; the pedestrian fond of Alpine 
climbing may ascend Sneheetten, the highest mountain of the 
range, to a height of 7714 fect, and explore its glaciers; and 
although the reindeer are now scarce, a few small herds may 
be discovered by the keen sportsman. The fare is good, and 
the cream, milk, and butter delicious. Prices are a little high- 
er than in many other places; but the distance from the sea 
is great. In Norway the traveller is not considered simply as 
fair game, and exorbitant prices are not asked for the com- 
forts given. 

The snow, which lay thickly on the ground at Hjerdkin, had 
gradually disappeared before reaching Fokstuen, 3150 feet 
above the sea. 

At Dombaas, where there is a telegraph station, the scene 
had entirely changed, and fields of waving barley and potatoes 

° 
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greeted the eye. Groups of small farm-houses were scattered 
here and there; but the district was a poor one, and many of 
the girls were glad to engage themselves at the rate of four or 
five dollars a year, including clothing, to their richer neighbors. 

Here, at a height of 2000 fect above the sea, the crops were 
not quite ripe, the season being backward. Barley required 
a few more days of sunshine, and the potatoes were still in 
bloom. The evenings became cold, and the farmers’ faces 
showed their anxiety. The wind was from the N.N.W., and 
for two consecutive nights black frost appeared. The potato- 
vines turned black, and the grain crop was seriously injured. 
After the first frost everybody was at work in the fields, women 
and men sheaving the barley, and every available band digging 
the potatoes. There was sorrow in many a farmer’s heart, for 
the people were now greatly distressed, and I detected tears 
on many a mother’s cheek during these two days. After this 
sudden cold spell the weather became cloudy, a violent storm 
set in, and the ground was covered with eighteen inches of wet 
snow, though it was only the 20th of September. This com- 
pelled me to abandon the cariole. 

The tourist, on his way from Trondhjem to Christiania, 
loses much fine scenery by not following the Romsdal to the 
sea, the main road branching off at Dombaas. The drive from 
there to the Molde fjord, a distance of seventy miles, is one of 
the grandest in Norway, presenting a rapidly changing pano- 
rama of superb secnery. 

The valleys of Gudbrandsda) and Romsdal are separated by 
the Lesje lake, abont seven miles long, and 2050 feet above 
the sea. It is one of the few lakes which have two outlets— 
one river flowing ont at each side in opposite directions, The 
Logen runs south, through the Gudbrandsdalen, ending in Lake 
Mjisen, while the Rauma flows north through the Romedalen. 

Between Stueflanten and Horgheim the finest and the grand- 
est acenery of the road is to be seen, and this is the eulminat- 
ing point of the whole journey. The gorge or valley presents 
a spectacle of grandenr not easily forgotten—the high perpen- 
dicular walls, the bare and rugged mountains, with dark and 
deep crevasses, and the black striped abrupt sides of the hills 
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and gneissie rocks, gave a peeuliarly sombre aspect to the 
scene. At Ormeim, near the post-station, the Ranma recvives 
the waters of a stream—forming a magniticent cascade—the 
Vermedalsfossen, which divides itsclf into three branches, each 
one tumbling down the sides of the hills in foaming billows. 
Where tho valley was flat, the meadows, still green, contrasted 
with the dark perpendicular walls on each side, while the sum- 
mits of the mountains were covered with snow. 

The nights were cold, but in the morning the thermometer 
stood only a few degrees below freezing, and ive was seen on 
the sides of the brouks. During the day the mereury iv the 
shade rarely rose above 4°, but reached 34° in the sun, which 
rapidly melted the snow. Since the storm the sky had been 
cloudless, the weather delightful and bracing. 

In one part of the valley, between Stueflaaten and Fladmark, 
the view was simply sublime: from the wbrupt mural wall 
numberless water- falls, created hy the melting of the snow 
above, made the secnery wonderful Many of these phinged 
from such great heights that they were lust to sight—apy 
ing in the far distance like small silvery threat 
peared and reappeared, while the eye vainly tried tu cateh aud 
follow them, and many seemed to have melted in a cloud of 
spray before reaching the ground. The ide scenery was 
beyond description. In a distance of less than une English 
mile, before reaching Fladmark, I counted on both sides of the 
valley seventy-three water-fails, none of which were less than 
1000 feet high, while sume plunged down 2000 fect. All 
along the mountain sides were distinctly seen the marks of the 
glaciers in grooving, polishing, and seratching the rocks, 
races were also distinct, even to the height of 500 fect, showi 
the ancient sea level. 

A few miles before reaching the Molde fjord one comes to 
a charming inn, called Aak, where I tarried a few days. It was 
a small, white, nicely-painted house, and a very cosy and com- 
fortable place, crowded in stuunmer with tourists, but now de- 
serted, for both the travelling and harvesting seasons were 
over. A few vegetables were seen in the kitchen- garden, 
where raspberry, currant, gooseberry, and blackberry bushes 
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were abundant. The apple and plum trees were loaded; but 
the season had been cold, and the apples were not yet ripe. 
We were between 62° and 63°. 

How luxurious seemed the fare: of that little inn after my 
summer explorations in the mountains! The cooking was ex- 
cellent; I had three meals a day—the bill of fare including 
soup, delicious fish, mutton, fowl, green pease and other vege- 
tables from the garden, and made dishes; I also had all the 
cream, milk, and batter ] wanted ; the coffee was excellent, and 
the tablelinen white. The rooms were smal), bat the reputa- 
tion of this place is such that in summer it is crowded, the 
guests lodging at different farms. People spend weeks at the 
AAak to enjoy the fine scenery. It is one of the best country 
inns of Norway, and the prices are very moderate; and I hope 
that the good people who own the place, and keep it so well, 
will always retain their honest Norwegian ways. 

Though everything was in repose in the valley, a gale was 
blowing on the summits of the mountains, where clouds of 
snow were flying in every direction, and to a great height, in 
the form of spiral columns. Now and then the quict was dis- 
turbed by a booming sound, echoed from mountain to moun- 
tain, caused by avalanches of snow carrying rocks and boul- 
ders into the crevasses below, while the grand Troldtinden 
and the Romdalshorn seemed to preside over the picturesque 
Jandscape of the valley. Opposite Aak was one of those short 
narrow valleys which end abruptly in a gorge, with two or 
three seters. 

From Aak, after a pleasant drive of about three miles, one 
arrives at Veblungnees, at the head of the fjord, where a little 
steamer takes passengers to Molde. After a sail of a few 
hours through the fjord the little town comes in sight, nestled 
at the foot of the hills by the sea. Its yellow and white paint- 
ed houses, roofed with red or dark painted tiles, present a very 
picturesque appearance from the sea, and the clean streets and 
tidy appearance of the buildings are a very agreeable sight 
after landing. 

I do not know of any town in Norway which presents a 
more extensive and beantiful panorama of fjord and mountain 
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scenery. The church is the principal building ; the graveyard 
around it was redolent with the perfame of autumn flowers. 
Chestnuts, oaks, mountain-ash, pyramidal poplars, and birch. 
trees shaded many of the graves; must of the tombs bore 
no name, but each family knew the resting-place of their 
dead. In the town there is a very fine avenue of birches, 
some of which were five feet in diameter, On Sunday the 
charch was crowded. Before ascending the pulpit the cle 
man divested himself of his white surplice and appeared in a 
black cassock, with ruffles around his ueck. Ie was very ¢lo- 
quent, and there was a dead silence in the congregation, inter- 
rupted only by the Jadies. The sermon Iasted for one hour 
and twenty ininntes, and the clergyman appeared quite tired 
at the end. As usual in all congregations, some fell asleep, 
but in my pew a sleeper was aroused hy a pinch of snufl, 
which had the desired effect ; he sneezed and kept awake dur- 
ing the remainder of the service. After the sermon came the 
baptism of two children; this ceremony lasted twenty min- 
utes—the rite being adtwinistered by the sprinkling of water 
on the forehead of each child three times, to represent the 
Trinity; the parents and godfather and imother passed be- 
hind the altar to deposit their thauk-offering for the olliciat- 
ing clergyman. 

In a Norwegian tuwn the stranger should not look fur the 
finest building as the residence of the Amtimand (governor), 
or any high officer in the employ of the government; it isu 
characteristic trait in Norway that a modest building, as a 
tule, is the residence of the official personage of the place. In 
Sweden, however, the residence of the governor of a province 
is always fine, and even imposing, compared with most of the 
other buildings of the town. 

The Amtmand kindly invited me to spend an eveniug at 
his house, where a select party of gentlemen had been invited 
to meet me, among whom were some of the officials of the 
place. All the guests conversed in English, with the exception 
of the older people, who spoke French, English and German 
are now extensively spoken—the result of the increase of the 
trade with these two countries. The plain cosy parlor in 
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which I was received was a picture of neatness, and cheerful 
with flowering plants. 

Shortly after my arrival tea was passed round, after which 
all the guests helped themselves to a glass of toddy. Then 
came eupper. The host took my arm and led me to the 
dining-room, where his good unpretending wife presided. 
The custom of bowing the head, while asking a silent bless- 
ing and giving a “ welcome to the board,” was observed by the 
governor, with a glass of wine; and soon after he kindly pro- 
posed a toast in my honor, saying they were all glad that I 
had come to visit Norway aud Molde, and hoped that I would 
see the country thoroughly, and live long, that I might work 
for the good of mankind and in the interest of science. This 
complimentary little speech being ended, each guest bowed to 
me. As the supper drew to its close, I proposed, as nsual—this 
being the pleasant duty of the honored guest—the health of the 
governor’s wife, after which all bowed their heads silently, 
in sign of thauks to the Almighty ; then all rose, clapped their 
hands, bowed to each other, and thanked the host and hostess. 

In a corner of the unostentatious parlor was a large collec- 
tion of immense meersclaum pipes. A pouch of tobacco was 
brought in, and every one except myself began to smoke; 
they seemed amazed when they saw I did not indulge in a 
pipe. On the table were several decanters of wine and brandy 
and a kettle of hot water, aud each one made for himself a 
glass of toddy, chatting sociably till nearly midnight. 

The next day the governor visited the schools with me, re- 
marking, “Though ours is a poor country, we love to spend 
money for education.” He took great delight in having 
everything shown to me by the principals or teachers. I was 
pleased to observe the manly feeling displayed. He did not 
come with that haaghty aud contemptible demeanor so often 
assumed by officials on the Continent, and he was received 
with politeness, but not with obsequiousness. 

In this modest town Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, Ger- 
man, and English were tanght. Some of the boys read Eng- 
lish to me, translating it afterwards into French. The boys 
and girls are taught in the same room. 
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I had arrived in Molde with a few dollars only, and the 
question naturally arose in my mind, What was to be done to 
raise funds? The only course left to me was to telegraph to 
Christiania ; but I had not visited the place. knew none of the 
bankers, and had no way of establishing my identity: su 1 
sent this message to Messrs. Heftye: “1 am without money, 
but I have a letter of credit upon you. Can you telegraph to 
some one here to give me some?” I was relieved when a 
prompt reply came from the firm in these words: * Mr. 7 
a gentleman in Molde, will Jet you have the amount you re- 
quire.” Soon after the arrival of this message the gentleman 
in question made his appearance, and said le had received a 
telegram from Messrs. Heftye, and had come to ask for a day 
or two in order to eullect the money I wanted, and then cour 
teously inquired how much I needed. Ie had received an or: 
der to give me all J required, but explained that Molde was 
a stall place, and that it had no bank, und, therefore, that he 
might be obliged to go to several persons to collect the amount, 
if it was a large one. “1 want only a smal sum,” said 1, “to 
take me to Christiania.” “In that he replied, appear: 
ing greatly relieved, “you may have several hundred dollars 
at once.” Only one who has been in the same predicament 
ean appreciate the relict I felt on the receipt of the cash. 

From Molde the tourist or the pedestrian who is a lover of 
nature will sce such a vast and fine field of exploration open- 
ing before him, that he will hardly know at what point to he- 
gin his wanderings. Towards the north there is a wild coast, 
with magnificent outlines, where the midnight sun is visible, 
and where the sail among thousands of islands offers a con- 
stantly changing panorama. Towards the south there aro 
fjords of unequalled beauty, as the crowning glory of Nor- 
wegian landscape. There is also a high-road to Bergen, pass- 
ing through grand scenery, rivalling in some respects that of 
Romedalen. Fjords must be erossed on this route, and the 
alternate views of sea and mountains are very striking. There 
is likewise a high-road through the Romsdalen, which I have 
already described, leading either,to Christiania, Trondhjem, or 
TRoraas, and thence into Siceden\ Another road, which, after 
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leaving Molde, skirts the Fanne fjord, crosses two branches of 
the Christiansund fjord. There are also numerous foot or 
bridle-paths, diverging from the highways or from the fjords, 
and winding up the mountains towards the glaciers, affording 
to the botanist, the sportsman, the angler, and the admirer of 
the wildest scenery, a succession of ever-changing views, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
BERGEN. 


‘The Port. of Bergen.—Foundation of the 
—A Vision of Feminine Beauty.—An 
deal. Confirmation. —Change Days for Servants 
gaden.—Borgen Hospitality 


Rainy Place.—The Fish-market. 











I approached the old city of Bergen. tiful av- 
tumn day, with not a breath of air sti: ud a thick smoky 
atmosphere hung over the shores. Passing the jetty and its 
bright-painted light-housc, the port scenied like a large canal 
crowded with vessels. We steamed slowly through the shipe 
ping and the forest of masts: the yuaint-looking warchouses, 
with their sharp-pointed and red-tiled roofs, wore dimly scon 
in the distance, looking still more fantastic through the hazy 
atmosphere. Moving through the maze of small craft loaded 
with firewood, logs, fish, hay, cte., and amidst the din of a 
busy port, we cast anchor, and were soon surrounded by small 
boats, whose ocenpants were cager to carry the passengers on 
shore for a few skillings. 

Bergen, as seen from the sea, is very picturesqncly situated. 
On the left there is a high range of bleak, gray hills, upon the 
declivity of which a part of the city is built in the forin of an 
amphitheatre; the port is narrow, forming a sort of qual, 
and on each side are the warehouses: many of those on the 
left, built by the Hanseatic League, are striking types of the 
architecture of that period. A high ridge, crowned by the 
castle of Bergenhuus, separates a part of the town from another 
narrow bay. The port in the spring of the year is very ani- 
mated, when several hundreds of smal! eraft return from the 
fisheries. Great quantities of dry cod, cod-liver oil, and sev- 
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eral hundred thonsand barrels of pickled herring, are exported 
yearly. The town scems to be nestled in a hollow. A small 
lake, a few hundred feet above the sea, and some miles dis- 
tant, furnishes the city with water. 

Bergen, lat. 60° 24’, is in size the second town in Norway 
—Christiania being the first—and has a population of nearly 
88,000 souls; it was founded, in the year 1069 or 1070, by 
King Olaf Kyrre. 





SELLING FiBL, 


The town, with its ucighborhood,is said to be the most rainy 
spot on the coast of Norway—which is saying a great deal, but 
it is well deserved. The amount of rain falling is great—the 
average number of rainy days in the year being 134, and of 
snowy days twenty-six, and the fall of rain and snow melted 
amounts to about seventy-two inches annually. The climate is 
very mild; the mean temperature during January is a little 
above the freezing-point; in February, a fraction of a degree 
below; in March, 34° above; in April, about 45°; in May, 48°; 
in June, 55°; in July, 58°; in August, 574°; in September, 53°; 
in October, 45°; in November, 373°; in December, 36°. In 
July the mercury rises to 85°. The number of foggy days is 
abont forty. The mean temperature of the year is 43°, one 
of the highest on the peninsula of Scandinavia. 
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The city is a very lively and thrifty place, and, although 
some of its strects are narrow and crowded, it is full of interest 
to the visitor. 

Fish market-day is one of the sights not to be missed. In 
the morning about one hundred and fifty fishing-boats were 
packed elosely together along the quay. Many were selling 
their cargoes from their boats, others had kept the fish alive 
either in tanks or in buckets. There were boats filled with 
sprats (small herring), called here dbeix!ing, but the largest 
trade was in codfish; there were halibuts weighing 150 
pounds, and often more, and this fish was cut in slices for 
sale; flounders and haddock were plentiful, and very eheap— 
the poor people living chiefly on fish. 








LOOKING AT THE TIBH. 


The fishermen in their boats, with either wife or danghter, 
were offering their fish for sale, looking with eager eyes for 
customers, who come to buy the cheapest they can, especially if 
the fish are plentiful. It was most amusing to see the women 
bending over the railing, looking into the boats at the fish; 
such as wore short dresses—and there were many—showed 
their limbs in a way that delighted those who passed by, and 
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who were lovers of fine muscular development, and of well- 
shaped, pretty ankles. Servant-maids and country people jos- 
tled each other. Many returned home loaded with fish—moth- 
er and son carrying a big load between them, or a strong man 
bending under one larger than himself. The crowd was a 
very jolly one, and the peasant men and women, in queer cos- 
tumes, were walking merrily among the Bergen folk. 

One of the pleasantest sights which strikes the stranger in 
Scandinavia is to see the number of children going to school, 
and Bergen is no exception. The whole juvenile population 
turns out every morning. On rainy days the girls wear wa- 
ter-proof cloaks. The younger scholars have a little knapsack 
on the shoulder for their books, thus throwing the chest for- 
ward, and inaking them walk more erect. The oldest sehool- 
building, founded in 1738, is of stone. Instruction there is 
free, and the boys, although belonging to the poorer class, are 
tidy and well-behaved. In another part of the town is a large 
and more modern school, for the free instruction of boys, hav- 
ing @ gymnasium, in which they are required to practise ath- 
letic and military exercises as a part of the course of study. 
The upper part of the bnilding is used for boys’ and girl? 
classes. The school hours are from nine to twelve, and from 
three to five. In several classes both sexes are taught together, 
and each scholar has a separate desk. I remarked with pleas- 
ure that there were several lady teachers. In one of the rooms, 
where boys only were taught, one, with a beautiful voice, led 
the singing at the request of the superintendent. They sung, 
for about twenty minutes, Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish 
ballads. 

One of the most valuable institutions is the free industrial 
school, where poor girls are taught the arts of female industry. 
It is an establishment of which Bergen may well be proud, and 
which every city ought to possess. The building is old-fash- 
ioned, and in the crowded part of the town. I entered a large 
room where the principal, an elderly lady of benignant coun- 
tenance, received ne with great courtesy. Upon a large table 
lay bouquets of flowers, which gave a cheerful appearance to 
the place, and were intended to impart to the scholars a taste 
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for the beautiful. Scattered among the flowers were pieces 
of fine work, which the girls had made for different persons, 
and for which they were to receive pay. The ages of the 
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seholars ranged from scyen to sixteen years. All were work- 
ing together in groups or classes, according to their proficien- 
ey—making dresses and shirts, hemming, stitching, knitting, 
mending, and darning—under the care of faithful and eompe- 
tent teachers. It was a most interesting sight, for these poor 
girls were learning how to be useful. There was some won- 
derful skill in the darning of table-cloths, the work being so 
neatly done that one could hardly distinguish the place which 
had been mended. The young children had simpler work in 
aroom of their own, where were sewing-classes under instruc- 
tion daily. This school had over five hundred pupils, the hours 
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being from nine to twelve, and from two to five. Three hour: 
were given to study, and three to lessons in the use of the nec- 
die, ete. The girls would here receive a fair rudimentary edu- 
cation, and at the same time were learning how to take care of 
themselves and of their families. Great and deserved credit is 
given by the good people of Bergen to the superintendent and 
the teachers for the fine management of this practical school. 

Before leaving the building the principal presented me with 
two pair of thick knitted woollen stockings, made by some of 
the girls, as a souvenir. I wanted to pay for them, but pay- 
ment was refused, and I could only offer my thanks for the 
courtesy. Perhaps the good lady may learn that in the fol- 
lowing year these stockings helped to keep my feet warm in 
my Lapland shoes, when I was crossing the country in the 
depth of winter, over the mountainous tracts between the 
Gulf of Bothnia and North Cape. 

In the cathedral school, where boys are prepared for the 
University of Christiania, the institution is partly under the 
supervision of the rector, who at that time was a member of 
the Storthing, and had a library containing valuable books. 

The Domkirke (cathedral) is a queer old building, the ar- 
rangements of the interior being unlike those of any church I 
had seen. On the right, looking towards the altar, it is divided 
into boxes containing seats, reminding one of a theatre. After 
service the principal aisle was filled with girls and boys, who 
were to undergo examination for the rite of confirmation. The 
ceremony began by an address from the pastor, after which, 
in the presence of the parents and relatives, question after 
question was asked of each one by the Domprovst (dean) from 
the Bible and the catechism. Tlours were passed in this man- 
ner, until the chiJdren became weary, and their looks became 
vacant. The unnecessarily long ceremony coneluded by the 
dean pronouncing a blessing on each one separately, and say- 
ing, “The Lord bless thee and keep thee. The Lord make his 
face to shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee. The Lord 
lift up his countenance upon thee, and give thee peace.” On 
the following Sunday, after confirmation, the children were to 
partake of the communion. 
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On Sunday afternoon, immediately after service, the military 
band plays in the square for about half an hour. during which 
time the élite of Bergen promenade, and listen to the strains 
of music. Among the throng are ladies dressed in the latest 
Parisian fashion, fishermen in their Sunday custnmes, and 
binder from the province of Bergen in their peasant garb, 
One often notices in the crowd persons with dark hair, whose 
appearance contrasts strongly with that of the majority of the 
people. 

One of the customs of the country is to engage servants for 
six months at a time, and then renew their engagements, if 
agreeable to both parties. This takes place on the 14th of 
April and October. These two days are called Flyttedager, 
moving (change days). 1 was surprised to see great. animation 
in the town. In the ovening the Strandgaden presented a 
most lively appearance—for it is the custom on Flyttedag for 
all the girls engaged in domestic service to leave their old 
places at two o'clock in the afternoon, and go to their new 
homes at nine or ten in the evening. They all put on their 
best attire and walk in the Strandgaden, where their beaux 
and friends come to mect them. The Strandgaden corre- 
sponds to Broadway, the Boulevards, or Regent Strect, and is 
densely crowded from seven to ten or eleven o'clock, after 
which it is deserted. In Sweden the dates for renewal are the 
24th of April and October, and the servants have the threc 
following days for themselves, which often causes great om- 
barrassment to the ladies, who have then to do the best they 
can, 

The geographical position of Bergen, between the Sogne, the 
Hardanger, and other fjords and fishing districts, gives to it 
great commercial importance. From it, twice a weck, steamers 
sail for the most distant parts of these great arms of the sca. 

The city is well provided with charitable and benevolent in- 
stitutions, hospitals, and a home for the aged and infirm. The 
people are sociable, kind, and hospitable. I have a very apree- 
able recollection of my repeated visits to this town. Its scien- 
tific men were always ready to give me information. I re- 


ceived from the museum a present, which IT value highly—s 
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drinking-horn of very ancient date. A visit to that institution 
is interesting. Antiquities found in tumuli, and the old arms, 
coins, drinking-horns, carved furniture, etc., ete., are well worth 
seeing. 

There is no town in Norway which tourists can enjoy morg 
than that of Bergen for a couple of days; the drives and 
walks are beautiful ; the novelty of the scene, the different cos- 
tumes of the peasants, the surrounding country, all contribute 
to make the time pass pleasantly ; but for a longer stay Chris- 
tiania is preferable. 
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Gxotocy, the science which has disclosed to us, page by 
page, the history of past creations, and which is constantly re- 
vealing new facts, has demonstrated beyond controversy the 
immense lapse of time that has been required tu work out the 
physical changes on the carth, and to permit the development, 
and extinetion of the great number of vegetable and aninual 
forms which are found in large quantities over wide areas of 
its surface. 

The peninsula of Scandinavia presents very interesting gvo- 
logical and physical features. A great part of the country w: 
uplifted above the ocean at a very remote period, and there is 
no other region which exhibits at the surfaec, comparatively, 
more extensive areas of the primary rocks constituting a large 
portion of the oldest crust of the globe. 

According to Professor Erdmann, 2 most distinguished Swed- 
ish geologist, a gulf formerly passed from the Arctic Ocean, at 
Archangel, across Finland—which was then at the bottom of 
the sea—down to Gotland, or even farther. This he deter- 
mines from the presence of fossil shells (such as Vuldia pyg- 
masa) in the boulder clay of the coast of the Baltic, and cen- 
tral parts of Sweden, now found only in the latitude of Spitz- 
bergen. The shell banks on the coast also indicate a foriner 
tore severe climate—the highest ones bearing ernning of are- 
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tie species; the middle ones, of more temperate life; and the 
Jowest, of species now existing on the coast. Professor Lovén 
also found arctic marine crustaceans living at the bottom of 
the deep lakes Wener and Wetter, proving that these were 
once connected with the gulf above alluded to. 

The fundamental rocks are gneiss, mica-schist, hornblende, 
chloritic slates, and quartz; gneiss is the most prevalent, occur- 
ring as gray or red gneiss, hornblende gneiss, ete. Among the 
eruptives granite is the most common in Sweden, occurring 
with syenite everywhere. Pegmatite, or graphic granite, gen- 
erally ocenrs in veins. Mica slate and clay slate oecupy much 
legs extent than the granite and gneiss; the former is found 
in the central parts, especially in Jemtland, near the Storajé 
Lake, and farther south; the clay slates are, however, more 
rare, In some districts of Norway, between the coast and 
the mountains, the azoie mica-schists include veins of eruptive 
masses, especially granite and serpentine, and sometimes green- 
stone; even the more recent rocks are thus penetrated; ocea- 
sionally the old granite mountains are diversified by slates. 

The Kjélen range comprises a chain following the bonndary- 
Jine from the Skjwker mountains in the north to Faxefjeld in 
the south; in the north its rocks are imperfectly known, but 
the central part has sparamite in the middle, Trondhjem slates 
on both sides, and granite and gabbro masses both in the cen- 
tral axis and in side lines; in the south the range disappears in 
tableland, which, with Faxefjeld, runs into Sweden. 

In the extreme northern part of Norway the primary rocks 
arc less prevalent, being mostly covered with moro recent 
rocks, consisting of slates, sand, and limestones of different 
kinds. In Finmarken, of ernptives are found gabbro, green- 
stone, and granite, though not so extensively as in other parts 
of Norway. Central Norway is chiefly of sparamite formation, 
with overlying clay slates and quartz in broad belts. 

The Dovre range forms one part of the coast, with several 
spurs extending from Romsdal fjord, as immense granite par- 
allel walls ranning towards the sea; its middle portion is pen- 
etrated by sparamite, with Trondhjem slates and mica-schist 
ou both sides, and gabbro and granite at the base. 
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Hornstone (flint) oceurs in several provinees—sometimes, 
evidently, transformed schists, at other times amorphons; the 
same is true of porphyry; diorite and hyperite generally occur 
in stocks, or in veins in the gneiss; diabase is common, and 
forms the summits of some of the mountains, 

In Norway there is much hornblende and quartz shite, 
gray gneiss and green slate—cither one forming the principal 
rock or the gneiss, overlaid by the slates. In many of the 
great granite ranges are rich quarries of felspar. 

All the ores of Sweden occur in the oldest azoic formations 
—copper, nickel, iron, silver, cobalt, phosphate of lime, and 
gold in small quantity ; in some districts the iron is titanifer- 
ous, and occasionally entirely above the surface. 

The Silurian strata are most developed in eentral Sweden. 
The order of succession of the strata is gneiss, or other funda- 
mental rocks, sandstone, aluminous shale, with swinestone, red 
or gray limestone, and clay slate; the uppermost stratum is 
eruptive trap; in some districts the limestone and clay slates 
are wanting, and the trap rests upon the aluim shale, the strata 
being then horizontal. 

The lower Silurian strata generally do net vary much from 
horizontal; but in some places—for example, on the side of 
Lake Wetter—thcy have a very sharp inclination, on account 
of the upheaval of the underlying rock; they consist of con- 
glomerates, sandstones, and grayish slates. 

The characteristic fossils are, among the brachiopods, Stropho- 
ment depressa ; among the cephalopods, Orthoccrax ; among 
the articulates, the trilobites, which are the most common of 
the fossils. 

The older formations often form table-lunds, with a gentle 
slope; they are in places 2000 feet thick, but towards the svuth 
grow thinner, and are finally completely covered by more re- 
cent strata. The Dyktyonema slate and limestone, with ac- 
companying quartz, occur in the high mountain regions in two 
thick series—the lower with mica-schist, sometimes with alum 
slate, the upper with different colored and often qnartzy slate ; 
clay slates are found with a thickness of 1000 feet, and over 
these limestone, sometimes in distinet beds. covered in many 
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places by calcareous sandstone—in one place a lime breccia, 
in another a hard sandstone, containing several species of tril- 
obites. The upper Silurian rocks may be named after their 
fossil contents, coral and sea-plants, etc. Silnrian strata, with 
Diktyonema, are seen at Ifulberget, 4000 feet above the sea; 
and at Tunes, near Valders, with Olenus, 2500 feet high. 

The Silurian formation was once far more extended than 
at present, as is shown by the prevalence of stratified marla, 
consisting chiefly of carbonate of lime, derived from previous 
Silurian limestones: fragments and blocks of the latter are 
seattered over some districts. Over the most recent Silurian 
Timestone is more than 1000 feet of red and gray clay slatés, 
containing, as far as known, no traces of life, probably corre- 
sponding to the Devonian period. 

The Devonian formations are fonnd only on three islands 
of Lake Milar, as shown by characteristic fossils. 

The Carboniferous formations are entirely wanting. 


THICKNESS OF THE STRATA IN THE PALAOZOIC FORMATIONS OF THE 
CHRISTIANIA FJORD. 
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According to Kjerulf, there are eruptive masses more re- 
cent than the crystalline granites, syenite and porphyries; near 
Christiania fjord are large eruptions of serpentine granite, sy- 
enite, and greenstone in the high mountains, and near the boun- 
dary-line, 
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In some districts, recesses and dikes in the gneiss are filled 
with conglomerates and sandstones. The masses of eruptive 
granite form high and ragged mountains, often with grandly 
precipitous walls, the naked barrenness of which contruats 
singularly with the fertile slate districts. In the great yranite 
areas are a few marble strata surrounded by Labradorite; iron 
and copper pyrites, with much sulphur, are not uncommon; 
the strata of Silurian marble and other limestones may be 100 
feet thick, occupying the uppermost part of the deposit, con- 
taining numerous fossils, as favosites, enerinites, macra, ele. 

Of the Mesozoic formations, the Triassic, Jurassic, and Weald- 
en are not found in Sweden, The Lias is found in the most 
southern part, in the neighborhood of Héguniis; the strata are 
quite thick, consisting of sandstone, clay slate, and plastic clay, 
with intervening strata of coal, the thickest of which is ouly 
four feet. This formation is pour in fossils, but a typical spe- 
cies, Avicula inaquivalvis, has been found. 

The chalk occurs only in detached places in south-castern 
and southern Sweden, the older strata consisting partly of whit- 
ish-gray limestone, containing numerous fragments of muascl- 
shells. In other places it is a sandy line, with grains of green 
sand. The more recent strata consist of limestone, with chalk 
and flint nodules. Among the fossils found is a brachiopod 
(Crania ignabergensis). 

No traces of Tertiary formations have been found in Swe- 
den; the Post-tertiary period, however, there is of special in- 
terest to the geologist. The surface changes of the carth, 
which, from the end of the Silurian epoch, have occurred in 
the Old and the New World, have, as a general rule, not af- 
fected Sweden; the Devonian has left mere traces of its ex- 
istence; the Mesozoic, in other countrics so extensive and 
important, is found only in the southern part. 

The Post-tertiary formations of Sweden and Norway show 
that, notwithstanding the great changes of surface experienced 
by the more southern portions of the European continent, the 
Scandinavian peninsula, up to comparatively recent times, 
has preserved nearly its ancient relative level above the sea, 
with the exception of the lias and the chalk in its southern 
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part. Ag on the American continent, at the beginning of the 
Post-tertiary epoch, the northern parts of Europe were ele- 
vated above the ocean, a diminution of temperature accompa- 
nying the increase of the land, which covered the whole coun- 
try with ice—constituting the “Glacial period.” Then came a 
subsidence beneath the sea, allowing the accumulation of ma- 
rine, lake,and river formations, corresponding to the “Cham- 
plain epoch” of American geologists. An elevation of the 
land then took place—the so-called “ Terrace epoch” —when the 
surface assumed the height and characteristics which we now 
see. The “ Post-tertiary epoch,” both in Europe and North 
America, was a period of high-latitude oscillations, as above 
stated — upward, downward, and again upward, and compara- 
tively stationary. 

The fields of loose soil, which occupy the plains as well 
as the valleys, river-basins, and many plateaus, are of two 
kinds: those which mark the sea-level, generally 500 or 600 
feet above the present one, with clay and sandstone, are rich 
in marine shells and fossils of aretic seas, and show traces of 
old shore lines ; the higher ones, with gravel and sand, but with- 
out large clay fields, contain no marine fossils. 

It has been seen that the geological formations between 
the Carboniferous and the Post-tertiary are not found in Nor- 
way and Sweden, with the exception of the Lias and Chalk 
formations, which are found in Skane and Blekinge, and of a 
fow Mesozoic strata in one spot, in the extreme north of the 
province of Finmarken; that the Post-tertiary rests directly 
on the Paleozoic. The azoic rocks are more extended and 
thicker than in any other country of equal area. During the 
Glacial period the whole of Scandinavia was buried under the 
ice. The immense glaciers have left their marks in the fur- 
rowed land, striated rocks, deep valleys, extensive fjords, huge 
moraines, ete.; from the sea-level to almost the tops of the 
highest mountains, the rocks are grooved by strie or seratch- 
es, their surfaces perfectly polished; the angular mountains 
have been rounded into rocher moutonnées, and boulders are 
left even at the height of 5000 fect above the sea. Moraines 
—the accuinnlations of loose matter left by the melting and 
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retiring glaciers, composed of huge stones, angular rocks, 
gravel, sand, and clay—are met with everywhere, at various 
elevations, and high up on the mountain-sides. 

When the inland ive melted, many valleys were left for a 
long time ice-filled ; the glaciers retreated, however, higher and 
higher; and,where they for a long period rensained statiun! 
their moraines formed a dam for the water, which increased 
in depth, allowing the quiet deposition of the clay beds, now 
found here and there in the valleys. 

In different districts the materials of the soil vary aveord- 
ing to the geological constitution of the mountains over which 
the glaciers ground their way; clay or lime preduminating, as 
the ease may be. 

The period following the Glacial was that of the Roll-stone, 
or Sand-ridges, the beginning uf the Champlain epoch of the 
American geologists, fullowed by the deposition of the diln- 
vial claye. Such ridges are very common in Sweden ; the must 
remarkable are at Badclundsis, near WesterAs, and Brunkcberg, 
in Stockholm; the celebrated mounds at old Upsala are situ- 
ated at the end of such a ridge. They are formed of several 
strata, the lowest consisting of gravel with rounded stones, and 
above these sand, with interjacent clays; their hei; 
the surrounding country is 100 to 150) fect, aud their direction 
generally north and south. Other deposits during this period 
are sand as a coast formation, or in shalluw water; stratified 
marl, and clay without lime or magnesia, deposited in a deep, 
calm arctic sea; and black clay, with variations of blue and 
gray, belonging to a later period, when the sea began to assuine 
its present limits. The sand is found directly on top of the 
glacial gravel, from which it differs by its stratification, and 
its apparently washed condition; the stratified clays, and in 
some places the stratified marls, constitute the lowest stra- 
tum: the fossil mussel { Yoldia glaccalix) shows that the sea 
from which the clay was deposited was an arctic one. 

The clay on top of the marl is black clay, which merges 
into the common clay; in this occur fossil shells, the same as 
those living in the Baltic, such as Z:Wina baltica, Curdinn 
edule, and Mytilus edulie. Enclosed in these clays and sands 
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are found large stones, probably carried by icebergs and drop- 
ped into the strata under formation; the same is the case with 
so-called erratic blocks found in many places in Scandinavia. 

Tn the upper clays and sand are found, especially in the west- 
ern part of the country, beds of shells of species now living in 
the North Sea, or still farther north. Such a bed is seen at 
Kapellbacken, near Uddevalla, and contains J’ecten islandicus 
and others. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE FJORDS. 


Fjords of Scandinavia. ~Their Walls and Terminal Vallers.— Action of @) 
Terraces, or Sea-beaches.—Phienomena and Causes.—Shore-lines and Sea-marks. 
—Rising and Sinking of the Land in Modern Times. —Cannot be a 
ure of Time.—Frofessor Kjerulf’s Views on the Subject —teobe 
Theories,—Cnequal and Intermittent Mavements, and Long Periods of Re 
Changes in Climate, and in the Distribution of Plant and Animal Life. 












As one sails along the peninsula of Scandinavia, and espe- 
cially on the coast of Norway, he sees everywhere the deep 
narrow arms of the sca winding their way, often a hundred 
miles, amidst the masses of rock belonging to the oldest for- 
mations; these arms of the sea are called fjords. Those of 
Norway are far larger and more majestic than those of Swe- 
den, and partake of the grandeur of the scencry characteristic 
of the country. As you gaze in admiration, alinost with awe, 
at their walls, towering thousands of fect above the sex, the 
question naturally arises, What are the causes which have 
formed these wonderful channels? As the sea has no sweep 
adequate to produce them, the second thought might naturally 
be that some great convulsions of nature have led to their for- 
mation; but neither the sea nor geological catastrophes have 
been active agents in this case. 

Invariably at the end of a fjord there is a valley, with a 
stream collecting the water from the mountain -sides; these 
valleys are in all respects the continuation of the fjord, only 
one is land, the other water, and both are cut ont of the solid 
rock; the same is true of the branch or transverse fjords 
and dales, 

Everywhere you see the grooving, striation, and polishing 
due to the action of ice ; numerous moraines, so extensive that 
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they are often covered with farms, fields, and hamlets; every- 
thing shows that the fjords, like the valleye, have been scooped 
out of the solid rock by the action of glaciers. Looking at 
the immense height of these walls, and adding the great depth, 
which is often equal to the height of the mountains, we cannot 
comprehend thie vast periods of time that must have been re- 
quired by the glaciers to do this work on their slow but irre- 
sistible march to the sea; and we get an idea, which nothing 
else can give us, of the tremendous power of water, in the form 
of ice, in modifying the surface character of the globe. 

To this day there are in Norway glaciers at the upper end 
of the fjords coming down tv the sea, silent but unimpeachable 
witnesses of the work they have accomplished, and are still 
continuing ; as they retire, month after month, they leave on 
the rocks precisely the same marks which they did ages ago. 
Time, frost, and atmospheric agencies have obliterated in many 
places these ice-marks, and often the dirt and débris of centuries 
hide them from the common eye, while preserving them for the 
geologist. 

Sailing along the fjords, the openings of the valleys, or the 
sheltered bays of the Norwegian coast, the attention of the 
traveller cannot fail to be attracted by the terraces, or sea 
beaches, rising one over the other in amphitheatre form, look- 
ing like broad gigantic ateps. They suggest at once successive 
risings of the land, and different, more or less permanent, lev- 
els of the sea, into which the rivers and streams have carried 
down stone, gravel, sand, and clay, and spread them bencath 
the surface. 

In many of the fjords are short steep valleys, whose en- 
trance is barred by a terrace or two, surmounted by the blocks, 
stones, and sand of a moraine left by the preceding Glacial 
period; there are many lakes thus produced, following the 
course of the valley, The highest terrace, distinguishable 
from the moraine by its stratification, marks the oldest sea- 
level. Their height depends on the width of the valley, the 
amount of material deposited, and the duration of the subsi- 
dence ; the oldest reach a height of 600 to 620 feet, and contain 
warine arctie fossils. Marine shells, and shell banks of two 
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distinct faunm, 
are also found in 
the elay. Tn the : 
hard clay marls have been discov- . ¢ 
ered skeletons of seals and fishes, a xonee 
and large peat beds occur in the 

plains. The lower and more recent terraces, from 50 to 150 
feet high, contain fossils belonging to the prescut fauna of 
regiona below the polar circle on the coast of Norway. In- 
mense banks of marine shelle run parallel with the coast, and 
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over them is a dark mould, as at Bodé. Other peat beds also 
occur below these later terraces. 

Shore-lines, composed of cobble-stones, are met in different 
parts of the country; I have seen them on the northern shores 
of the Baltic, in the midst of coniferous forests, three in num- 
ber, one above the other; also on the coast of Finmarken, back 
of Vadsi. 

Sea-marks are seen on several points of the coast of Norway. 
T have particularly noticed them near the city of Trondhjem, 
where they are found at a height of 462 to 516 fect; near Sten- 
ad, on the Stavanger fjord; in Oster fjord, 138 feet above the 
sea; and also in Alten fjord. These marks do not correspond 
exactly with the height of the surrounding terraces, and must 
have been produced by the action of the waves, and would be 

+ much more common had not time and frost obliterated them 
in many places. The terraces, the shore-lines, and the sea- 
marks point to the great rising of land during the so-called 
“Terrace epoch,” and to long periods of repose. But, if the 
above-mentioned facts indicate the upheaval of land just be- 
fore the present era, there is also proof that there has been in 
some districts a subsequent local sinking. There are several 
distinct submerged steep beaches on the island of Gotland, at 
a distance from the present cliffs, which, owing to the clearness 
of the water, can be distinctly seen from the shores. 

Observations have been made in Sweden for a number of 
years, in the Baltic, by inserting marks in the rocks, which 
show that the land in the northern part rises about two and 
a half feet in a century, while it is sinking in the southern. 
There is a remarkable ridge along this sea, from Yetad to 
Trelleborg and Falsterbo, no doubt produced by the sudden 
rising of the land in the north and the sinking in the south, 
accompanied by an immense movement of the ocean; this 
ridge would cause a wide sea between Southern Scandinavia 
and Northern Germany. Anterior to this these two portions 
of land were connected as a continuous continental area, across 
which plants, animals, and man migrated; the southern part 
being the lowest, the northern, still covered with ice, would be 
the first oceupied by man—probably by a race of hunters. 
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As far as present data are concerned, all attempts to approxi- 
mate closely to the number of years reqnired to produce these 
results are unsatisfactory, as the uprising and sinking move- 
ments have been found unequal, and indeterminable periods of 
almost perfect repose or very slow upheaval have intervened. 
Estimates based upon modern observation show only that a 
vast period of time must have elapsed, without giving us any 
positive information. 
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The theory of the uninterrupted movement of the land, and 
consequently the calculations based by some geologists on the 
upheavals as a measure of time, have been denied by the em- 
inent geologist, Theodor Kjerulf, Professor of Geology in 
Christiania, and author of the best geological map of Norway. 
His theory is set forth in a discourse on “The Upheaval of 
Scandinavia Considered as a Measure of Time,” delivered at 
the meeting of the Scandinavian naturalists at Copenhagen, 
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in July, 1873, as follows, in a condensed form: “It is beyond 
dispute that the Scandinavian peninsula, at any rate in Swe- 
den, is rising irregularly, but with extreme slowness: that a 
similar elevation has taken place in geological times, is clearly 
shown by the marine shells, clays, sands, skeletons of whales, 
terraces and shore-lines now seen at considerable heights above 
the present level of the sca, and at a distance inland.” And 
again he says, “The highest marks on the mountains or in 
the valleys are the dividing lines on the dial of time, denoting 
the beginning of fresh movements; the hand is the present 
change of mutual level between land and sea.” According to 
the iceberg theory of the glacier epoch—which, though as a 
whole unsatisfactory, must be called in to explain, in addition 
to the glacier theory, some of the phenomena on the borders of 
continents, and especially in Scandinavia—this peninsula sank 
down slowly under the arctie ice, the surfaces beneath were 
scored and grooved by the submerged and grounded bergs, and 
then the land slowly rose again to its present level. Aceord- 
ingly, the measure of the present upheaval is, on an average, 24 
fect in a century, or 600 feet in 24,000 years; as the groovings 
are found to the height of 6000 feet, the time reqnired wonld 
be 240,000 years; and, as the theory demands a double move- 
ment—a sinking and a rising, each of 6000 feet—we have 
480,000 years required, and this on the supposition that the 
movement has been uninterruptedly equal. But this has not 
been the case; proofs are innumerable in Norway that there 
have been relatively quick movements alternating with com- 
paratively long rests—in other words, unequal and intermittent 
movements. The fact that the drift contains no marine fos- 
sils; the uniform direction of the grooves, as a rule, and their 
immense numbers; and that a depression would have caused a 
warmer, and not a colder climate, are in favor of the glacial, 
and against the iceberg theory. The oldest shell-banks, contain- 
ing fossil of a more aretic character than the present, are all 
high—about 500 feet above the sea; there are more recent ones, 
with fossils like those now living, between 100 and 150 feet 
above the sca: they are not found at all levels, but only at a 
few and certain ones. We see, in fact, “steps of movement, 
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and relative times of repose, under which thuse mighty masses 
of shells were heaped up on the coast at a certain level, and s 
start of movement may have followed.” 








As to the terraces in the valleys, no open-lying ones 





re seen 
more than 600 feet above the sea-level, being made from the 
materials brought down by the rivers. Ilad the movement 
been uninterruptedly equal, there would have been formed a 
continuously declining plane instead of terraces; these last 
“are witnesses of a step, or start, in the movement; after that 
follows the relative rest.” They extend only to the height of 
600 feet, above which the groovings are made by glaciers, not 
by icebergs, so that no doubling movement is required, and no 
period of 480,000 years, but only 24,000 years, corresponding 
to an upheaval of 600 fect. “If we subtract,” says the pro- 
fessor, “the height of the steps themselves, which express the 
proportionally quick change of level, and retain only the slow- 


Jy declining, and apparently almost horizontal surfaces which 
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mark the intermittent times of probable gradual rise, there 
remains but a fraction, a very small fraction, of this time.” 
Strand-lines, the signs of the beach engraved, as it were, on the‘ 
mountain-side, depend only on the stationary surface of the 
sea, while the terraces depend on the Jevel of the sea, and the 
amount of materials transported down the watercourses, and 
on more rapid changes—these are distinct from each other. 
He thinks the geological time to the Glacial period cannot 
be more than 24,000 years, as the highest level belongs to the 
Aretie Sea. “This movement has gone on in steps, perhaps 
with weaker and weaker starts, till the present time.” 

On the island of Torgé rises the famous Torghatten to a 
height of 760 feet, having a natural tunnel 350 to 400 fect 
above the sea-level; its height varies from 64 to 289, and its 
width from 36 to 88 feet. The power that could have re- 
moved such a mass of stone must have been the sea. There 
are similar tunnels on Moskensesd, Gryté, and Senjen. 

‘The changes of climate are as wonderful. All over Scandi- 
navia—even in the part beyond the arctic circle and North 
Cape—the fossils show unmistakably that at the close of the 
Tertiary period the polar regions enjoyed a temperate climate, 
as warm as that of England and France; ferns, coniferm, oak, 
chestnut, and other forest trees once flourished on Spitzber- 
gen, Beeren Island, ete.; and these, now frozen, lands presented 
featnres of soil and temperature which rendered them fit for 
the sustenance of terrestrial mammals, and for man, if he then 
lived in that part of the world. 

After the Tertiary period the elevation of the land brought 
on a Glacial era, during which the forests gradually disap- 
peared, and the animals moved southward ; the climate became 
colder and colder, vegetation ceased, and, withont means of sub- 
sistence, most animal life disappeared, leaving only the rein- 
deer, musk-ox, and a few other arctic species, which may have 
been witnesses of the Glacial period. Even these, should the 
glaciers increase southward, must move to milder regions or 
perish, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


THE GLACIERS OF SCANDINAVIA. 






Immense Fields of Perpetual Snow.—Fe heads of Glaciers—Ilow they are 
ealted.—Glaciers North of the Ave wiers South of the Aretie Cir. 
ele.— Different Lit of Perpetnal Snow, —Stady of Hirth and Growth of a 
Glacier.—Causes of its Formation. 








Norway stands unrivalled in Europe for the number and 
the size of its glaciers, and its immense fields of perpetual 
snow. The latter are called by the Norwegians sucbrer, sucfoun 
(plural snebraer, sncfonner), and by the French aén‘, that is, 
the fountain-head, the reservoir, the source of the glaciers. 

The principal perpetual snow-fields found within the arctic 
circle are: 

Jedki, on the island of Seiland, between lat. 70°-71°, the 
glaciers of which run almost to the sea. 

Jikel, on the Kvenanger fjord, about lat. 79°, with glaciers 
running into the sca. 

Alkavare, on the Kélen range, near lat. 68°. 

Almajolos, east of South Folden fjord, lat. 67°-68°. 

Sulitelma, cast of Salten fjord, north of lat. 67°, situated on 
the Norwegian and Swedish frontier. 

Svartisen, between Ranen and Salten fjords, the greater part 
of which ie north of the arctic circle, is the second largest 
snefonn in Scandinavia, with a length of over forty-two miles, 
and covers a space of about sixty-two sqnare miles. 

Between the Lyngen and Salten fjords, along the coast, ocenr 
numerons snefonner, between lat. 67°—-70°, which are not named 
either in books or on the maps. 

South of the arctic circle are: 

Ostinder, just below the aretic circle, south of the Ranen 
fjord. 
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Borge snefonner, near lat. 65°, covering a space of twenty 
English square miles. 

Sibmek, south of Borge fjelds. 

On the Dovre group of mountains rises Snehetten, 7400 
feet high; a little south of it, Skredshé, 7300 feet; north-west 
of these are the Nuns fjelds, Stenskolla, and Skrimkolla, rising 
to a height of 6600 feet, all of which are clad with mighty 
fields of snow. 

The Surendals range, east of Christiansund and north of 
Dovre, has large snefonner, 

The Sundal range, cast of the fjord of the same name, has 
large snefonner. 

The Romdals fjelds, the highest mountain of which is Stor- 
hidgda, 6500 feet, possess large numbers of snefonner. 

The Horning fjelds have large snefonner, which extend as 
far as Stryn. 

The Justedalsbreen,* the largest of all the fonner of Scan- 
dinavia, is situated between the Nord fjord and the great 
Sogne fjord, and covers a space of eighty-two English square 
miles. 

Lom’s range, east of Justedal, with several snefonner. 

The Lang fjelds, which include a number of mountain 
ranges, with snefonner. 

On the Jotun, the.wildest and highest group of Scandinavian 
mountains, are found numbers of large fielde of perpetual 
snow. 

The Hardanger range, with a row of large snefonner. 

The Réldal and Hallingdal groups lave several snefonner. 

The Folgefonn, on Sérfjord, a branch of the Hardanger, is 
the most southerly snefonn, and covers fifteen English square 
miles. 

There are, besides, numbers of small snow-fields scattered 
here and there. 

The limit of perpetual snow varies: On the island of Sei- 
land, in Finmarken, lat. 70° 30’, it is at 2880 feet above the 





* Iceland has on its south-cast side a still larger glacier, the Vatnajékul, covering 
a apace of ebout 240 square miles. 
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sea; in the mountains of Dovre, lat, 62° 30’, at 5200 feet; 
on the peninsula of Justedal, on the north-west side of the 
principal ridge, in Lodalen ; Nordfjord, lat. 61° 47’, 4080 feet ; 
in Befringsdalen Julster, lat. 61° 32‘, 3570 feet; in Lundedalen 
Julster, lat. 61° 39’, it is as low as in lat. 70° 30 in Seiland, 
2360 feet; at the end of Esefjord Tjugum, lat. 61° 17’, 4070 
feet ; in Vetlefjorden Tjugum, lat. 61° 22’, 3580 feet; in Bo- 
jumdalen Fjerland, lat. 61° 3u’, it is found lower than on tho 
most northern part of Scandinavia, 2470 feet; in Langeda- 
len Hafslo, lat. 61° 24’, 3360 fect ; in Tunsbergdalen-Jnstedal, 
lat. 61° 30’, 4570 fect; in Justedal (inland), lat. 61° 34’, 4050 
feet; in the Jotun fields, for that northern part south of Ot- 
tavandet, lat. 61° 40°, 4610 feet ; in Folgefonn, with Eidesnu- 
ten, south-west of Odde Vand, lat. Gv° 3’, 3440 feet ; in BIA- 
dalsholmene, lat. 59° 55’, 3940 feet; in Gjerdesdalen, lat. 61° 8’, 
2480 feet, but becomes higher as the glacier retires. The glac- 
ier coming nearest to the sea next after the Jékel is the Sup- 
hellebrwen, on the Fjrerland, the lowest border of which is 
about 175 feet. 

The glaciers are found as far south as lat. 61°20’. The eon- 
figuration of the country and the climate of Norway are par- 
ticularly adapted for the formation of snow-ficlds and glaciers. 
Almost all, if not all, the latter are found within the western 
range of the peninsula, not beyond the influence of the sea. 
Mountains are great condensers of the moisture brought by 
the winds from the ocean in the form of rain and snow, uc- 
cording to their height and the season of the year. The large 
fields of perpetual snow of Norway form immense plateaus, 
in which a peak or ridge occasionally shows itself. 

The study of the birth and growth of a glacier impresses 
one with the vast amount of time required for its rise and 
progress. After a certain height, on some of the mountains, 
the snow which falls during the year never entirely melts; the 
amount remaining, to which new layers are added from year to 
year, in the course of time forms an accumulation of immense 
depth, the source of the glacier. If the weather were always 
cold, and the snow always crisp, the formation of a glacier 
would be impossible, as the fall of snow in the course of time 
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would attain a fabulous height. As a rule, great falls of snow 
always occur with a temperature a little below freezing-point. 
Heat is required for the formation of a glacier. 

These snow-ficlds of Scandinavia during the summer months 
ure under the influence of a powerful and long-continued sun- 
shine, on account of their being so far north; and at that time 
the thaw of the ice and snow is very great. In the spring 
and beginning of the autumn great waste takes place from the 
rains; the water from the inelting snow filters through the 
layers, and freezing cemeuts the particles, and the lower layers 
are by pressure converted into solid ice. If the waste of tho 
ice that melts every year excecds the annual replonishment by 
snow, the glacier must naturally become smaller, and retires 
instead of advancing; if there is less waste by melting than 
the supply, then the glacier will advance. Advancing and 
retiring glaciers are found to this day in Norway, while for 
years past those of Switzerland are retiring. In Scandinavia 
the glaciers are more uumerous aud largest south of the aretic 
cirele. 
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CILAPTER XX. 
THE SOGNE FIOKD. 


‘The Sogne—Entrance to the Fjord.—Depth of the Fjord.—Its Lateral Branches 
and their Depth.—Bénder on board of Steamers —Third-eluss Pas 
ley of the Fjords —The Fjerland Fjord —Gla 
Sogadal Fjord—The Sogudal Valley. —Superb Fjurd Scenery.— A Benutiful 
Cone.—The Lyster Fjord, 
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Or all the fjords of Norway none can rival in size, grandeur, 
bold outlines, weird and sombre landscape, the muagniticent 
Sogne. No tourist should fail to sail upon its waters. The 
entrance, which is formed on the west side by the Sulen isl- 
ands and others, and on the east side by the mainland, is at 
about 61°, and the main conrse winds its way inland almost 
directly east. The depth of the sca is remarkable. South 
of Yttre Snlen it is about 600 feet deep; farther inland, be- 
tween Big Store Hilled and Stevsunda, 1584 feet; a little far- 
ther up it diminishes to 1200 and 900 feet, and immediately 
south of Bb Church it attains the enormous depth vf 8980 
feet ; north of Arnefjord Church, 3222 fect; at the entrance 
of the Aurland, 8766 fect ; and just south of Kanpanger, 2064 
feet. The branch fjords are much narrower, but their depth 
of water is also very great. The Sogndal, at its entrance, 
which is narrow, is 182 feet deep, but about midway is 1194 
feet, thence becoming, near its end, 216 fect deep. ‘The Lyster 
is at its entrance 2170 feet deep; half-way, 1176 feet; towards 
ite end, 276 fect. Even in the Aardal and the Lierdial, which 
form the upper end of the Sogne, the sea in the former is 
840 feet, and in the latter 780 feet. The average breadth 
of the Sogne varies from three or four to about two miles, 
and its length in a direct line is over three degrees of longi- 
tude, or a distance of about eighty-four miles, with its windings. 
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There are soveral Jateral branches extending north and 
south, besides deep bays or coves. On the northern shore are 
the Vadeim and Fjerlands, the latter fourteen miles long; the 
Sogndal, ten miles, and the Lyster, twenty-four miles. On 
the southern shore are Brekke, the Arne, and the Aurland, 
the latter being sixteen miles Jong, with its branch, the Neri, 
about six miles. No description can give to the reader an ade- 
quate idea of the magnificence of the scenery of these narrow 
lateral fjords of the Sogne. 

On a beautiful day, at the beginning of July, I found my- 
self for the second time in the quaint city of Bergen, waiting 
on the Square to hear the whistle of the steamer which was 
to convey me to the Sogne, my purpose being to stop at some 
convenient point on the way, and wander thence wherever 
my fancy might lead me. The sail from the city and back re- 
quires four days, and steamers start twice a week. The crowd 
began to gather, and boat after boat left the shore, loaded with 
people. After the usual confusion of a starting steamer, we 
got under way. 

Leaving the city, the steamer winds its way northward for 
abont sixty miles in the midst of wild scenery. The forepart 
of the vessel was crowded with passengers, mostly farmers and 
fishermen, going home with tranks, baskets, and hampers. The 
women and young people were especially lively, for many had 
been ta Bergen for the first time, and were delighted with the 
city that had appeared so large to them. Such fine stores, so 
many pretty things, they had never seen before, and they had 
been buying a number of articles. 

There is one thing a bonde will never de, no matter how 
rich he may be, and that is to buy a first-class ticket; for him 
money expended in such a manner is utterly wasted, over 
which he would mourn for a long time. Not that he is mean, 
for he is far from it; but le prefers to spend the money for 
value received—that is, to treat his friends on the passage. He 
has not the slightest inclination to mingle with the people of 
the cities, many of whom, here as elsewhere, look down on 
these tillers of the soil, making fun of their clothes and man- 
ners, and refusing to mix with them, even on the deck, through 
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fear that their standing in socicty might be lowered. Be 
sides, if a farmer were inclined to take a first-class ticket, he 
would refrain from doing 60, lest he should be ridiculed by 
his friends, who would think that he was putting on airs, and 
wanted to appear like a herre (gentleman). In fine weather 
the third-class or deck passage is good enough for him and 
his family; in case of storms or cold weather, he gives w 
sigh when compelled to take the second cabin, where he 
finds a comfortable shelter but no state-rooms; plain wooden 
benches and tables constitute the furniture, and upon these 
and on the floor they rest the best way they can. But the 
majority keep awake all night. The second cabin is usually 
filled with tobacco-smoke, throngh which you distinguish a 
very jolly crowd, who, with those on deck, certainly have the 
best time on board; they langh and joke, play cards, cat, and 
seem bound to enjoy themsclves befure returning to the farm 
and hard work. Many are going home quite happy with their 
sales or purchases. The invariable question in Norway is, 
“Tow much does it cost’ for the people want to know the 
price of everything. 

It was always a great pleasure to me to mingle with these 
bénder on board the steamers, and get an insight into their 
character —to do what they did, and be like one of them; 
many an hour have I thus passed pleasantly, and many 2 kind 
friend have 1 made in this manner. 

The route to the Sogne fjord is among so many islands that 
it often seoms as if you were sailing on a river; the scenery at 
times is extremely fine. The greater part of the country is un- 
inhabited ; now and then the sea is so completely land-locked 
that it appears as if the journcy was ended, when suddenly 
comes into view an opening, and another broad expanse of wa- 
ter stretches in the distance; the channel is sometimes so nar- 
row and tortuous that the vessel almost touches the rocks. 

The steamers seldom come alongside a wharf, tly simply 
lay-to. A large boat starts from the shore to bring in or take 
off the cargo. Numbers of smaller craft come with passen- 
gers, and take those who are to land—often an indescribable 
confusion takes place; the boats jolt against cach other; the 
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people shout one to another; goods, horses, cows, sheep, pas- 
sengers are going or coming at the same time trunks are pasa- 
ed up and down the narrow gangway. Here a party leap 
from boat to boat till they come to the right one—a man hur- 
ties back to recover something he forgot—a woman urges on 
her husband, who is still on deck, fearing that they may be 
left. An individual reaches the vessel in a profuse porspira- 
tion from the excitement produced by the fear of inissing the 
steamer; he had in his haste tumbled down into a woman’s 
Jap, who, instead of getting angry, laughed heartily. From a 
boat men hatloo in vain to the captain to stop. What I ad- 
mired was the urbanity of all the officers. In the tumult, no 
matter how annoyed they may have been, no profane language 
from their lips fell harshly upon the ear. 

In about six hours from Bergen the entrance of the Sogne 
is reached, where it is six or seven miles wide. Skirting the 
southern shore you pass a grand mass of rocks. The Sognefest 
(the castle of the Sogne) is very bold in ita outline, and appar- 
ently forming two sides of a square. The scenery spread be- 
fore the traveller is superb, a panorama ever changing in its 
views of snow-topped mountains: in the north the Justedal 
glaciers, towering mountains in the east, in the south the snow- 
fields of Fresvik. The vegetation improves as you penetrate 
inland; the bases of the mountains and hills are clad with 
woods. On the northern side is a narrow fjord, on the shores 
of which, at its upper end, is the hamlet of Vadeim, with its 
white-painted houses and two or three farms. The steamer 
here stops at a wharf to land passengers and discharge cargo. 
Here a high-road leads northward to the Forde fjord and to 
the Julster Vand. 

The valleys by the fjords are often quite fertile and well 
cultivated, contrasting singularly with the barren mountains 
which surround them. From the water they appeared to form 
an oval basin with a ravine at the end, towards which the 
mountain-sides sloped gently, evidently hollowed by the agency 
of ice and water. Sometimes two ravines entered the valley 
like radiating branches. At the base of the mountains the ter- 
races rose one upon the other to the number of three or four. 
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At about sixty miles from its entrance the Sogne seems 
suddenly to end at the base of high mountains; it sharply 
turns northward, and the island of Kvamsii is passed, and a 
few miles farther the main fjord rons once more eastward, 
while to the north is the entrance of the Fjrerland, the first 
large branch of the Sogne. 

The steamer stops at the thrifty hamlet of Balholmen, eppo- 
site to which is Vangsnass, the scene of Fritniuf's “Saga.” 
Sombre is the Fjerland with its mountains, glaciers, and its 
wild scenery. Streams fed by the melted snow and the ice 
ran down on every side. In the mountains above are the 
Langedals and the Bjérne glaciers, rising to 4500 and 4780 
feet above the sea. A little farther north, on the west side, 
are the Svere and Vetle fjords, between mountains, the high- 
est of which, the Oatneskri, riscs 5000 feet. At the end of 
the Vetle fjord there is 4 road of a few miles, leading to the 
great ice-field of Justedalfonn. As you sail farther inland 
still higher mountains loom up on both sides of the fjord—the 
Melsnipa, 5620 feet ; the Gunvords and Stendals glaciers, 5200 
feet. The water is of a peculiar opaque light green, showing 
the effect of the numerous streams from the ice. Three val- 
leys diverge from the lowlands at the end of this fjord; the 
two most interesting are the Suphelle and the Boyum. The 
first is a long, narrow ravine, enclosed between rugyed moun- 
tains; its glacier, about four miles from the sea, is fed from 
the slides of another, with which it has no direct communica- 
tion, the masses of ice falling from a height of two or three 
thousand feet. The Boyum is west of Suphelle. The moun- 
tains are steep, with birch-trees to a great elevation, above 
which is the glacier. 

In the year 1868 a large number of avalanches occurred 
in different parts of the country, occasioning loss of life and 
property. On the Fjerland, on the west side, one deseended 
of such a size that it formed a bridge over the fjord—at 
that point five thousand feet wide—upon which the people 
crossed. If I had not been told this by several trustworthy 
persons, I would not have believed it, so incredible does it ap- 
pear. 
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Leaving the Fjerland and again ascending the Sogne fjord, 
the scenery becomes more cheerful—woods, fields, and mead- 
ows, hamlets and farms, are more numerous; at the base of the 
mountains the woods crowning even some of the lower hills. 
Here is the hamlet of Fejos, while the Fresvik snow-field, ris- 
ing 5000 feet, towers over all. On the northern shore, almost 
opposite, is Lekanger, the largest congregation of farms I had 
seen on the fjord. Two streams from the Grindsdal and Hen- 
jumdal—two valleys a few miles apart, both formed by the 
Gunvord glacier, 5000 feet above the sea-level—empty into 
the sea here, and give water-power to numerous grist-mills, 

A few miles farther up, on the northern shore, is the Sogn- 
dals fjord, with its weird scenery, its fruitful tracts, and trans- 
verse valleys, over which farms are scattered. The sea here is 
also discolored by the streams from the glacier. In the moun- 
tains are found numerous seters. The village of Sogndal pos- 
seases a number of houses, built close together, and here the 
steamers stop at a wharf. The population is about five hun- 
dred. The district is celebrated for orchards of apples, and 
also for its gammed ost (old cheese), which, when old enough, is 
the strongest known, and, after one gets accustomed to eat it, 
an excellent appetizer. 

From the Sognda] the scenery of the Sogne is superb. On 
the northern shore rises Storehog, 3830 feet—opposite, Blejen, 
5400 feet; and the fjord between them is about two miles wide 
and 2900 feet deep. Many of the mountains rising from the 
fjord are torn; in some places birch, fir, or pines are seen to & 
great height; a solitary farm, a saw or grist-mill, meets the 
eyes. Fifteen miles above the Sogndal fjord, on the northern 
shore, are the small hamlets of lower and upper Amble, and 
Kaupanger church, These are situated on the shores of a 
lovely bay, of oval shape. The lower hills slope gently to- 
wards the sea, and are clad with woods to their very tops; 
while groves of different trees, the elm, the linden, the birch, 
and other trees, grow here and there. Two beautiful streams 
fall into the sea, and on their banks are little grist-mills. 
Meadows, yellow fields, and patches of potatoes were scat- 
tered around the farms. On a sunny day the place is ex- 
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quisitely beautiful. How many of these picturesque spots oue 
finds on the fjords: they burst upon you when least expected. 
A little farther, entering the Lyster fjord, one beholds a beau- 
tifal and extended panorama of mountains and water. Snow 
and glaciers meet the eyes in the higher regions; while a 
farm, a hamlet, or a church, shows that men live by the sea, in 
the midst of this grand and stupendous nature. 

Some ten or twelve miles inland, on a promontory on the 
eastern shore, is Urnes, from which an excellent view of the 
fjord presents itself, with its ranges of hills and spurs coming 
down to the sea. On the western shore, opposite Urnaes, is 
Solvorn, picturesquely situated in the hollow of the mountuins. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


THE JUSTEDAL SNEBRAER. 

The Justedal Glaciors.—Vast Snow-ficlds—The Justedal Valley and Church—The 

Nygaard Glacier, -—Faaberg.—Dirty Farm-houses. —Not Prepossessing. — Bed 

Shecta—A Satter—Appenrance of Lodal’s Glacier.—A Superb Ico-cavern.— 

March of a Glacier,—A Glacier a River of Ice—Motion of a Glacier.—Moraines. 
~The Stegeholt Glacier. 


Tus field of snow, the largest in Scandinavia, covers a con- 
tinuous tract of over eighty-two English square miles, its depth 
in many places reaching 1000 feet. It comprises the area 
bounded on the north by the Nord fjord, on the south by the 
Sogne, on the cast by the Justedal valley,and on the west by 
the Sind fjord. Its lower part is entirely fringed by glaciers, 
which flow in every direction. The glaciers in the Fjxrland 
fjord are three miles inland; the extremity of the Boyum be- 
ing about 400, and the Suphelle 160 feet above the sea. The 
backbone or rocky ridge of this mass of snow has an average 
height of 5000 feet, the highest point, lying between Stryn and 
Justedal valley (Lodalskaupos peak), reaching a height of 6410 
feet in the eastern and 6110 in the southern part. 

At the head of the Gaupne fjord, on the Lyster, is the val- 
ley of the Justedal, which derives its name from the great 
glacier which overtops its mountains. At the entrance is the 
hamlet of Réneid, with a comfortable inn, where horses can be 
procured. A narrow road, used as 2 bridle-path, and passable 
with a eariole for a distance of six or seven miles, leads to the 
end of the valley. About fourteen miles from Rineid standa 
the plain parish church of the valley, surrounded by a rongh 
stone wall, and the humble chureh-yard with only a few wood- 
en crosses, The adjacent parsonage has a small garden and a 
few patches of barley and potatoes, and may be said to be the 
only clean and comfortable place in the vicinity. 
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A few miles farther on is the Bersct glacier, the first in 
the valley, and near it is the poor hamlet of Nygaard. From 
the deep-blue cavern at the base of this glacier flowed with 
great force a dirty streain into the valley, and close to the ivy 
edge was a parallel line of boulders, stones, and sand, left he- 
hind by the retiring mass. Beyond this were several other 
transverse ridges, formed by similar deposits. showing that the 
glacier is fast retiring. Two or three little streams had worn 
channels in the ice, and water was trickling all along the sides, 
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After a pony ride of twenty-cight miles 1 came to Faaberg, 
the last hamlet of the valley, containing several well-stocked 
farms, and surrounded by verdant fields and meadows. The 
hills were clad with birches to a considerable height, while the 
upper part of the plateau was crowned with snow and fringed 
with ice. The comforts were very few, the houses uncleanly, 
and the fare very poor for those not accustomed to “ rong it.” 
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Fleas were abundant, as in a great many other districts of 
Norway, and here proved quite a plague. Most of the females 
were at the swter, so that at the farm where I stayed the daugh- 
ter of a neighbor came and prepared my meals, consisting 
every day of bread, butter, cheese, eggs, and milk. I was hon- 
ored with a cotton table-cloth, which had been used before, asa 
large egg-spot of the size of my hand was unpleasantly appar- 
ent. That this table-cloth was used at night as a sheet on my 
bed over the hay was certain, as the large egg spot was there ; 
in the morning this sheet did duty once more as a tablecloth, 
and continued to fulfil the requirements of the table and the 
bed alternately till my departure. This hamlet was one of the 
few places where I found the prices exorbitant, even to ex- 
tortion. To these people every tourist of foreign birth is a 
mine of gold for them to work. 

From Faaberg the path was extremely rugged. The cease- 
Jess noiso of the rushing river, formed chiefly by the glaciers 
of Bjérnesteg, Lodal, and Stegeholt, at times was so great as to 
drown the voice. 

Above the Bjérnesteg glacier was a seter with numerous 
small houses, and numbers of women and children were in 
charge of the sheep and the goats. The people were kind- 
hearted, and insisted on my taking a drauglit of milk before 
leaving. Winding our way for awhile through meadows and 
woods, we saw in the distance, at the end of the valley, Stego- 
holt and Lodals glaciers; the summit of the peak is 6410 feet 
above the sea. At the end of that wild valley was the usual 
moraine, with rounded stones, pebbles, and sand, left by the 
retiring glaciers. The streams from them divide and meet 
again ; the current was very strong, and the water so dirty that 
our horses were almost afraid to cross. One would naturally 
think, not knowing the laws which govern the movement of a 
glacier, that a stream created by the melting of pure ice could 
only produce the clearest water; on the contrary, the very 
nature of a glacier prevents any other sort of stream, as has al- 
ready been shown. In June, and even in the beginning of July, 
these streams are unfordable. The Lodal glacier was covered 
with dirt, stones, and débris from the mountain-side. Its eav- 
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ern was by far the finest and longest that Thad seen, being 
about twenty-tive feet wide ; from it a turbid river rushed with 
great force. The beauty of this cavern cannot be adequately 
deseribed—the blue color of the ice gradually beeame deeper, 
finally merging into an intense inky-blue. Owing to the great 
pressure, every air-bubble had been expelled, and the whole 
mass was clear and transparent; the cavern appeared like a 
tunnel ent throngh a mountain of sapphire. Unfortunately, 
I conld not explore it, on acconnt of the great depth and ve- 
locity of the water, as it ran between two stone ridges, split 
by the ice. The retiring glacier had uncovered part of a spur 
or hill of gneisa, which had obstructed its marel, and which 
was split into soveral enormous parts, which were still in con- 
tact with each other. A considerable number vf boulders 
were resting on the frozen mass, some supported on pillars of 
iee, which were prevented from imulting by the protecting 
shade of the stones. In plaves the glacier was white, nut 
from snow, but in consequence of the cracking of its surface 
and the numerous air-cells. It was casy to see that the Lodal 
hhad formerly been much lower down the valley, and that the 
transverse glaciers we had met on the way were once its lat- 
eral branches, the whule forming a single vast frozen river, 
reaching the sea, retiring, advancing, and again retiring. ‘Thus 
the ice ground deeper and deeper into the rocks; the same 
marks were visible, left by that which had retired the year 
before. I heard a rumbling sound, and had hardly dl ny 
eyes when a hnge stone from the glacier rolled within a few 
fect of me, and I had hardly seated tnyself the second time 
when I saw another stone roll down, carrying with it in its 
flight several lesser ones. 

A glacier is not an immovable muss, cluscly attached to the 
mountains, but a body slowly impelled forward by the immense 
pressure of the upper portions. Qn its way the muss slides 
down, grinding its rocky bed, thus deepening and enlarging its 
ehannel day by day ; its silent power, overcoming all obstacles, 
earries with it whatever las been buried in the icy stream, 
snch as stones that have fallen from the mountainsides, carth, 


and sand, which combine to render the water turbid, and to 
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form the moraines. Jt has the character of a stream; it is a 
moving river of ice, fed from the Snebreer, or perpetual snow- 
fields above, modifying or creating its channel, eroding valleys, 
often covering vast areas—an agent of great destructive power. 
The motion of a glacier, being due largely to expansion 
from the consequences of its melting, is slower at night than 
during the day, and in winter than in summer; the movement 
is greater in the middle than on the sides, where it is held in 
check by friction, and also more sluggish at the bottom than at 
the top. A glacier will accommodate itself to the sinuosities 
and unevenness of its bed, expanding or contracting like the 
waters of a river, and will precipitate itself over a ledge, mak- 
ing a caseade of ice: these I have sven in almost every glacier 
of Norway. The ice is often broken transversely, the moraines 
are engulfed in the crevasses und lost. The main glacial streain 
starts with a moraine on cach side; Jong dark bands raised above 
the ice are formed by the stones and earth which have fallen 
down the side of the mountain, in the same manuer as the 
heaps of stones and débris we find at the bases of mountains, 
and in many ravines and valleys. These lateral, or marginal, 
moraines vary in height, according to the amount of the depos- 
its massed together, and to the time of their formation; they 
range from a few feet to twenty feet in height, but never much. 
more, for there is no time for accumulation; the material is 
collected as the ice moves downward, and the motion of the 
Norwegian glacicr may be a few hundred fect a year. These 
moraines stand in regular ridges, and are slowly and surely 
carried to the end of the glacier ; their origin, by the materials, 
can often be traced back for great distances. As the frozen 
river moves onward, it is joined by others, all uniting in one 
solid mass; the moraines meet side by side, and remain dis- 
tinet on the journey down. The number of these moraines 
indicates how many branch streams have united with the main 
trunk. Sometimes a glacier is compelled to make its way 
through a narrow defile; then the mass of ice contracts, and 
becomes deeper, and a grinding process takes place on the 
sides and at the base with immense force; many valleys with 
perpendicular walls have been formed in this manner. 
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Not far from Lodal is the very interesting glacier uf Steze- 
holt, reached by again fording the Lodal River. The end of 
this glacier is narrow, and the jee comes through a contracted 
gorge, choked with large stones, whi¢ 
ing the terminal eavern, A bridge could easily have been 
built over the stream, but in those districts there is no one to 
undertake such a work, and no onc to guide yon over the ice. 

On the left bank, to a certain height, bireh-trees were albun- 
dant, and there was a dense growth of grass and weeds within 
a few yards of the ice. Here, also, 1 saw evidence that the ice 
had much diminished that ye: Numerous Jarge boulder: 
forming longitudinal moraines, were stranded along its sides. 
The crevasses indicated a powerful strain; through the cracks, 
which crossed the whole breadth of the glacier, you could sec 
the deep-blue color, growing darker and darker with the in- 
creasing depth. 

We have now given 2 description of retiring glaciers. Mare 
ther on we will speak of those which advance with an ivresisti- 
ble power. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


Two Pleasant Acquaintances,—An Invitation to visit Krokengaard.—Arrival at 
the Farm—A Venorable Host.—A Family Gathering—A Lady from Hotland.— 
A Game of Croquet—Delicious Fruits—A Gentleman's Home.—Life by the 
Fjord.—Industrions Families. —Scandinavian Hospitality.— Parting Dinner.— 
Farewell to Krokengaard. 


On a warm July day I was crossing the Lyster fjord on my 
way to Krokengaard, on the castern shore, almost opposite 
the Ganpne fjord, at the head of which is the valley of Juste- 
dal. There was not a breath of wind, nor a ripple on the sea; 
the rays of the sun fell upon the boat with great power, and 
my two boatmen were bathed in perspiration. Krokengaard 
stood at the foot of a high hill, and its buildings were sur- 
rounded by trees and golden ficlds of nearly ripe barley; fir 
and birch trees grew to a great height on the mountains, whose 
tops were hidden by fleecy clouds. The situation of this old 
homestead was well chosen, as there was no danger from ava- 
lanches of snow or rock. 

My invitation to visit this place was characteristic of the 
hospitality of the country. A few days before, on board the 
steamer, I had made the acquaintance of two ladies—sisters ; 
women can always travel safely alone in the conntry, and are 
sure of meeting with respectful consideration, I had been in- 
vited by them to visit their uncle, who, they were sure, would 
receive me with great pleasure; they scemed sorry for me, 
thinking that I must feel very lonely—a stranger in a strange 
land, travelling in almost uninhabited districts, living with the 
poorest people, eating coarse food, and enduring many hard- 
ships. The elder was a doctor’s wife, living near Bergen, and, 
with her sister, was on her way to Krokengaard, their uncle’s 
place, on a summer visit. Their last words to me, as they 
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stepped from the deck of the steamer into the boat, had been: 
“Do not fail to come to Krokengaard on your return ;” this 
was said with that peculiar Norwegian accent and soft voice 
which made the English they spoke sound the more pleasantly. 
As we neared the shore the sound of our oars attracted the 
attention of the people who were working in the fields. We 
landed at a sheltered spot, where a boat lay stranded on the 
sand, and made our way by a wide path through ficlds and 
meadows for a few hundred yards to a low stone wall sur- 
rounding a garden. Opening the gate, I entered an orchard 
of apple and cherry trees, both luaded with fine fruit of differ- 
ent species; there were also plums, currants, and gooseberries. 
The walks were lined with bushes in full bloom, and the plice 
was filled with birds which had come to feed upon the fruits, 
Knocking at the door of the old-fashioned white farm-louse, 
a young lady presented herself, of whom I inquired if Captain 
Gerhard Mimthe was at home. I was ushered into a room, 
where I found a handsome white-haired gentleman engaged 
in reading, who, as soon as he saw me, came forward and wel- 
comed me in that courteous Norwegian manner which made 
me at once feel quite at case; his young wife, with a pleasant 
smile, also received me very kindly ; from the library, where 1 
had been entertained, I was led into the parlor, where several 
ladies were chatting, busy with their needle-work, I was intro- 
duced to two daughters by a former marriage—tine-looking 
yonng ladies—and recognized among the company my two 
companions of the steamer, who,as I could see by the warm 
reception accorded me, had spoken about my coming; by their 
pleasant smiles I knew they had not forgotten me. After a 
general introduction, wine and cake were offered, and the vener- 
able captain, looking at me, said, “Welcome to Krokengaard,” 
and we bowed to each other. There was something so pleas- 
ant, 80 frank, and so amiable in the manners of every one, that 
the uncomfortable feeling which is apt to como over one when 
first entering the house as an entire stranger soon disappeared. 
“We are all to dine,” said the host, “with my brother and 
sister, at their home, and you will go with us. You will be 
welcome there also.” The brother, a bachelor, welcomed me 
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in French, and the sister in Norwegian. They had invited 
all the members of the family for the day. The captain took 
my arm as we entered the dining-room; the Norwegians hav- 
ing no smérgfs, the dinner began at once. The captain took 
the head of the table, being the eldest of the family, while I 
was on the right of the host, and 2 niece by marriage, a lady 
from Tolland, was on his left; her husband, a nephew, an ar- 
tist living in Dusseldorf, had come here on his wedding tour, 
to see once more the old homestead; the brother was at the 
foot of the table, the sister in the centre, The dinner was 
good and substantial, and a sheep had been killed for the oc- 
casion; claret was served, and the first toast of welcome was 
given in my honor by the owner of Krokengaard in @ com- 
plimentary speech. We spoke seven languages at table—Low- 
Dutch, which some of the young ladies had learned in order 
to converse with their cousin—French, English, German, Swed- 
ish, and Latin, This will give an idea of the education of the 
well-to-do people of Norway. Each person present, with the 
exception of two, understood, more or less, at least three lan- 
guages besides their own; some understood the whole seven, 
and others in addition; we had many a good laugh, for it al- 
most seemed as if we had come from the Tower of Babel, 
such was the confusion of tongues. The topics of conversa- 
tion were very varied, showing that the company had had a 
wide range of observation and culture. 

T was much amused with the Dutch lady, who seemed afraid 
that I did not recognize her nationality; several times she 
took particular pains to let me understand that she was from 
Holland, and that [ollanders were very unlike Germans. At 
that time the feeling of the mass of the people in Norway and 
Sweden was intensely French; their sympathy for France was 
very earnest, and they almost felt as if the war was in part 
sustained by themselves; this feeling was exhibited wherever 
I travelled, and no doubt had been intensified by the Prusso- 
Danish war. 

After coffee and an exciting game of croquet, we went into 
a little orchard, and there helped ourselves to the cherries, ox- 
hearts, currants, raspberries, and gooseberries; this was a rare 
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treat to me, for the year before I had not tasted anything of 
the kind, as in most districts the farmers do not cultivate 
them. I did not wonder that Krokengaard was celebrated 
for its fruits, The plum-trees were loaded. 

My room commanded a fine view of the fjord and the snow- 
capped mountains and glaciors; in the morning 1 was awaken- 
ed by the singing of the birds, which are never disturbed by 
guns here, though their depredations are considerable. 

The quiet of these Norwegian farms along the sca, stand- 
ing alone by themselves, is very striking. They often vecupy 
only narrow tracts of land covering the rocks, with high moun- 
tains at their back, and the water of the fjerd in front; and 
with good land, and fir, birch, and other trees growing on the 
declivitics or the tops of hills, to furnish fuel; surrounded by 
a few fields and meadows; the sca the ouly highway. 

At some distance from the house was a beautiful stream 
of clear water, coming down from rock to rock through a 
transverse narrow gorge, which fell perpendicularly, from a 
height of about thirty feet, and then the stream flowed over 
a bed of clear gravel, the water being so limpid that one could 
have counted every pebble beneath. Along its shores are 
seattered beautiful white-trunked bireh-trees; while near by 
was the dark weather-beaten house of the working farmer of 
Krokengaard. On the bank of the river, higher up, was a Jit- 
tle grist-mill, used for grinding the grain used on the place. 
This secluded corner by the stream and the fall, with its mead- 
ows, woods, and rocks, was the prettiest spot on the farm. 
Many sueh a picture as that of Krokengaard is to be found 
along the fjords of Norway. 

Captain Gerhard Minthe, owner of the estate, enjoyed a 
literary reputation among his countrymen, for he had written 
a good history of Norway in his younger days. Often two 
or three such farms, not far from cach other, belonging to the 
members of the same family, are together. There you find 
the comforts and the refinements which education brings. The 
rooms are furnished nicely, though plainly ; every part of the 
house is exceedingly clean; the larder is well provided, and 
there is always a little stock of wine in the cellar for the use 
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of friends when they call; the servants are very tidy; there 
is always a good kitchen-garden ; flowers are cultivated abun- 
dantly; the orchard is carefully kept; the farm buildings and 
the fences are in good order; the cattle fine; the fields well 
ploughed; and there is throughout a high order of eultiva- 
tion, and a keen appreciation of the beauties of nature; the 
trees and rocks are loved, and all the advantages that ean bo 
taken of the picturesque spot are eagerly improved. A little 
aummer-honse by the bluff; a bench under a tree, from which 
a fine view may be obtained; a bathing-house built by the 
sea, or by the mountain brook; a weil-painted and stanch 
boat, in which to row and fish; and a fine seter back in the 
mountains, are among the usual appointments. In the house 
there is generally a piano, and sometimes a harp, a guitar, or 
a violin, for music is cultivated. There is also a little library, 
a Bible, and other religious works, and a variety of uscful vol- 
umes, On the parlor table one gencrally sces some of the 
latest publications, an illustrated paper for the children, and 
the newspapers from the Jarge cities, which come by the post- 
steamers, weekly or semi-weekly, bringing the latest news, 
not only of Norway, but of the world, flashed across the wires. 
The steamers which carry the mails stop at many eingle places 
along the fjords, and reach their very extremities, for there are 
post-stations everywhere ; the hours of their arrival are fixed 5 
the people watch anxiously, and immediately after the steamer 
stops a boat is sent to reccive the mail, or a boy goes after it 
by the mountain-path. Letters are among the treats which 
are awaited with great anxicty by ‘the: family; the wife hop- 
ing to hear from father, mother, or friend; the husband ex- 
pecting his business correspondence; the daughter awaiting 
tidings from her dear friends in the cities, or from some school- 
mate, or from her lover, or a brother who has left the pater- 
nal roof to inake his way in the world. Something is always 
looked for, and there. is great disappointment when the mes- 
senger returns empty-handed. Driving is out of the qnestion 
in these places, for there is no road, and the horses are used 
only for farm purposes. The education of children is not 
neglected: they are taught the truths of the Bible, but not in 
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that austere way which often makes the young dislike religion, 
Everything that tends to prodace intellectual development 
receives attention according to the means of the family, and 
great sacrifices are made in order to give the children a good 
edueation, and even to send them to the cities tu pursue the 
higher branches. The girls aro taught to be good house- 
keepers, and are skilful in all kinds of needle-work, embruidery, 
and knitting; they weave and make their own dresses, aud 
there is always a sewing-machine in the sitting-room; so that 
when they marry they are capable of taking care of themselves 
and their families. The life is essentially a home-tife, rich in 
domestic comforts; solid culture is songht after, rather than 
superficial accomplishment, for the wife is often the only com- 
panion to cheer the utherwise lonely hours of winter. The 
people are acqnainted with the current literature of their own 
country and scientific pregress of the world, and the works of 
foreign cownrtries are often found in humble humes. The 
children are tauglit musie, and occasionally there is a visit 
from the neighbors, when young and old indulge in the pleas- 
ure of a social dance. The church is often far off, and the 
only way to go to it is by water, so that familics attend public 
worship only a few times during the year, when the Lord's 
Supper is adininistered, or at the confirmation of the children, 
or when the weather is very fine. This rare attendance at 
church, however, docs not seem to lessen the faith of the peo- 
ple; indeed, it seemed to me that the more lonely they are 
the more religions they become. 

In these Norwegian houscholds the wife is industrions, and 
the life of the mother scems to be given to the duty of mak- 
ing her home happy. She is devoted to her husband and 
her children; she generally teaches the younger ones herself. 
The husband often prepares his boys for the higher schools, 
besides superintending tle farm work, and carrying it ou with 
system and economy, and calenlates how much the crops will 
yield; how much butter and cheese can Le spared and sold 
after laying up the year’s supply; and how the wood of the 
forests can he economized and hushanded—for trees do not 
grow fast, and are becoming scarcer every year, and people 
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must not be extravagant with their fuel. Occasionally, turf 
is burned also. He has to see that the right-sized trees are 
felled. Now and then a few Jarge fir and pine trees are cut 
down, either for building purposes or to be sold, to increase 
the household fund when the crops are unremunerative, or 
perhaps to give aid to a poorer neighbor, or to pay the expenses 
incurred by receiving more company than was expected, or by 
a prolonged visit to the city. Generally speaking, there is no 
abundance of money, and economy is necessary. No people 
are more generous, hospitable, or warm-hearted ; meanness and 
stinginess are foreign to the Norwegian or Swedish charac- 
ter, and, considering their resources, there is no other conntry 
where the etranger is so kindly received and so hospitably en- 
tertained. I have lived in the mountains with people who oc- 
cupied poor log-houses, and whose sole food was potatoes; but 
the little they had they heartily placed before me, and I had 
great trouble to make them take money. It seemed to them 
mean to sell food to a hungry man, or to take money for giv- 
ing him shelter. The goodness of heart of the inhabitants of 
the retired mountain districts, away from the routes of tourists 
and the channels of traffic, has added greatly to the love and 
admiration I have for the Norwegian character. 

Tt was with a feeling akin to sadness that I left Kroken- 
gaard, this pleasant home, where all had tried to make my stay 
agreeable. On the day of my departure the flag had been 
hoisted on the pole as a sign for the steamer to stop. As we 
sat at dinner around that cheerful family table, at the close of 
the repast the venerable host seemed suddenly to become par- 
ticularly grave. He proposed my health, wished me success 
in all my undertakings, and expressed the hope that I had 
found Norway a good country, and the Norwegians a good 
people. Our land is poor,” he said; “ but we cannot change 
what God has made. We wish you success and health in your 
further travels. When you come again to Sogne fjord, come 
to Krokengaard; you shall always be weleomed. Do not de- 
lay too long,” he added, with a thoughtful face, “ for if you do, 
you may find one missing.” The faces of the company grew 

“sad as he spoke, and tears gathered in the eyes of many. 
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“Yes,” said he, “if you want to see me, do not stay too long, 
for 1 am an old man; the journcy of my fife is drawing to- 
wards itsend. A happy journey to you,and welcome back to 
Krokengaard.” 

The parting tonched me deeply, and I have never forgotten 
it; amy thoughts often wander back over the sea, and wonder 
if the tall, erect form of the old captain, with his white flowi 
hair, still walks by the fjord at Krokengaard. 
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CIAPTER XXII. 
THE AARDAL FJORD. 


The Anrdal Fjord.—Its Noble Entrance.—Wild Valleys of the Fjords—Bonts on 
the Lake,—Return from the Swters—A Weird Lake.—Moen Farm.—The Hjalle- 
dal foss and the Hagndal-foss—The Hofdal Farm—The Farm of Vetti—The 
Mérk or Vetti-fosa—The Aurland Fjord.—The Nerd Fjord —Grandeur of tho 
Scenery—Gudvangen—The Nerddal—Stalhein Cleft—A Fine Landseape— 
Vossevangen.—The Graven Fjord. 








From the Lyster, returning to the main fjord, you enter the 
Aardal, a continuation of the Sogne, and its most eastern ex- 
tremity. At its entrance rises the Bodlenakken, 2990 feet, 
and, on the opposite side, the Barmolnaase, 3860 feet, with 
still higher mountains beyond them. 

The autumn days had come, and I was sailing on the fjord, 
when my boat remained stationary for awhile, for want of wind, 
abreast and about midway between these mountains ; the scene 
presented was one of grandeur and beauty nowhere surpassed, 
and rarely equalled, even in Scandinavia. 

Aimong the wild valleys, high up in the mountains, is Ofer- 
dal (Aarferdal); by the shore were some poor farms; nets 
were drying upon poles by the boat-houses, and groups of 
flaxen-haired children were playing together: these poor-look- 
ing places are almost always crowded with children. Little 
piles of cobble-stoncs showed that the people had tried to 
clear the land for cultivation. Aardalstangen is the last ham- 
jet at the upper end of the fjord. 

In these hamlets the houses are small, possess few comforts, 
and are not especially clean. The best house usually belongs 
to the merchant of the place, who—a native of some city or 
large hamlet—in the little store provides the inhabitants with 
many useful articles to eat and to wear; he occasionally in 
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dulges in petty speculations in butter, cheese, and even cattle, 
which he sends by the steamer to the larger towns: his protits 
are small, and he is contented if, in the course of the year, 
he has cleared one or two hundred dollars. The house of the 
merchant is used as an inn, and there the stranger will find 
cleanliness and good fare. The merchant here, Jens Klingen- 
Derg, was not at home, but his good wife and son received me 
with great kindness—the more sv that I had brought a letter 
of introduction from one of their friends. 

These valleys of the fjords are exceedingly wild and rug- 
ged, only bridle-paths leading from farm to n. To the 
lover of nature they offer peculiar charms, especially here, as 
one of them contains one of Norway's beautiful water-falls, 
the Vetti, also called Mirk-foss. Tho journey to and from this 
fall takes less than a da; 

In this wild valley, which is a continuation of the fjord, at 
a short distance inland, is a picturesqne lake, whose waters are 
of a deep-green color. Several large flat-hoats, used to tr 
port cattle to the paths leading tu and from the swters, lay 
stranded on the shore. The Stigehjerg mountain rises pe 
pendicularly from the lake, a wild water-fall planging in white 
foam from a towering height. 

All was life on the lake; the flat-loats, loaded with cattle, 
sheep, and swine, were going in several directions, The sum- 
mer was over. The maidens were delighted to h 
mountain retreats for home, and the villagers wo 
bring them, with the cheese and Wutter they had made. To 
wards the middle of the lake the scenery is snperb, and looks 
wild and weird. In one part the gigantic mass of rocks falls 
abruptly into the water, and a little farther on a grand fall 
—Hiellegaard -foss—tumbles in white foam from the height 
above, and looks whiter on account of the sombre nature of 
the rocks. Perched high up are several seters, one of which 
is called Kvenli. Soon after eame in view from behind an- 
other white mass of foaming water, the Stige-foss, which lad 
been hidden from our view. 

Looking backward towards the fjord, a wild spectacle greets 
the eye, and one cannot realize or believe it is the same coun- 
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try just passed ; towering mountains and wild ravines are seen 
in every direction, and the yellow leaves of the birch and grass 
look beautiful. Near the upper end, on its northern shore, is 
the Nondal valley, with farms perched 2000 feet above the 
water. At the head of the lake the valley of the Aardal takes 
the name of Utladal, which leads to the Vetti-foss. It runs al- 
most parallel with the Lyster fjord, separated from it by masses 
of mountains about twenty-five miles wide, culminating in the 
Horunger, 7620 fect high, and surrounded by glaciers. On 
the eastern side the mountains rise to a height of 6500 feet, 
and its lakes and torrents afford the artist and the lover of 
mountain scenery unfailing and ever-changing sources of 
delight. A path from the Modal leads to File fjeld and to 
Nystuen, on the post-road from the head of the Lerdal fjord 
to Christiania. 

There is a neat farm, called Moen, where one can find com- 
fortable quarters. At a short distance from the house a spur 
of the mountain covered with fir seems almost to bar the way; 
but beyond this is 2 beantiful dale, with a few farms, looking 
like an emerald gem. This lovely spot is about one English 
mile in length. From there the valley narrows itself into al- 
most a ravine, strewn with fragments rended from the moun- 
tain-sides, and lined with occasional terraces. Passing the farm 
of Svalheim you reach the Hjelledal-foss, a superb cascade, 
falling in a sheet of foam from a height of seven or cight 
hundred feet, and then the Hagadal-foss, nearly as high, The 
river below is spanned by a frail narrow bridge, composed of 
two or three fir logs; and on the other side there are a few 
fields of barley and a patch of potatoes. High up on the 
mountain is the Hofdal farm, approached by a dangerous path 
running at times over clefts spanned by a few logs, or along the 
smooth rocks, to which trees are fastened, to prevent people 
from slipping down to the ice in winter. Even in this lonely 
place, where the winds how] and the storms sweep with great 
force, there are some evidences of vegetation——hay enough 
to keep a few cows during winter, and birch-trees enough for 
fuel. The Utladal then becomes very narrow and almost ob- 
structed by huge masses of rock, which fall every year from 
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the mountain, against which the torrent below dashes wildly, 
filling the valley with its constant roar. Suddenly the valley 
expands again, and on the hill you see the Vetti farm, where 
the tourist may tarry for the night. 

From the house a zigzag path leads to the heights above, 
and to the deep chasm, from whose edge, by lying flat on 
the ground, one may ventare to look into the depths below 
and follow the fall. Another path leads into the valley and 
to the foot of Vetti-foss, or Mirk-foss. This beautiful water- 
fall is formed by a stream from two small lakes at the base 
of the Koldedal plateau, 6510 feet high. From a dark per- 
pendicular wall, forming almost a semicircle, the stream 
plunges down from a height of more than a thousand feet. 
Towards the end of summer, so sinall is the volume of water, 
that it falls gontly in a transparent eokumn of spray, looking 
the more white by contrast with the dark wall which forms 
the background. I wondered that this clond of spray conld 
make such a volume of water, rushing so violently among 
the rocks that it was with diffienlty that I crossed to the op- 
posite bank, from which a better view of the fall is obtain- 
ed. The soil and rocks are covered with a dark fimgne, 
everything contributing to make the spray appear whiter. 
I could see no land beyond, and only a few birch-trecs on 
the ridge. As the fall is vertical, only a small portion of 
the water strikes upon the rocky walls. As I looked, the 
column of spray Legan to move to and fro, as the rising 
breeze swept around the walls, until it swung like the pendu- 
lam of a clock over a space of 250 fect; then came a strung 
gust of wind, and the whole mass spread into a transparent 
sheet of spray from top to bottom; as it became still it con- 
tracted once more into a white column. For a long time I 
stood watching this fascinating spectacle, and could hardly 
tear myself away. It resembles, in this changing column of 
spray, the Staubbach fall,in the valley of Lanterbrunnen, in 
Switzerland, and still more, according to descriptions and pho- 
tographs, the upper portion of the Yosemite fall, in the fa- 
mous valley in California. This latter plunges vertically about 
1000 feet over a granite precipice, varying much in appear- 
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ance, according to the volume of water in different seasons, 
and its column of spray, in the same manner, is the delicate 
plaything of the winds. But the Mérk-foss has more water, 
and the photograph illustrates its smallest volume during the 
year. These bridal-veil water-falls are counted by hundreds 
in Norway. 

THE AURLAND. 

On the southern shore of the Sogne, some ten miles west 
from Lerdalséren, you come to the grand fjord of the Aur- 
land. The depth of the sea at its entrance is over 3000 fect, 
and its breadth less than half a mile; the approaches are su- 
perb. The huge mountains rising from the deep sca, ravines, 
crags, precipices, and forests, combine to make a scene rarely 
equalled. On the western shore is the glacier of Fresvik, from 
the base of which several picturesque dales branch off in dif- 
ferent directions. 

After a sail of eight miles the Aurland divides into two 
forks, one of which is called the Neeré fjord ; but we will fol- 
low the first. There is a farm called Stege, perched so high 
up that one wonders how the people can reach it from the 
fjord; on the opposite shore is Nedberge, and on the Kap- 
padal one or two other farms; the buildings are so distant 
that one can hardly distinguish them, with their earthen roofs, 
from the rocks around, The valley of Underdal is on one side, 
near Flenje Eggen; and on the other is Steganaase. East- 
ward of the valley of Skjrrdal rises Blaaskavl, 5650 feet 
above the sea. 

The hamlet of Aurland has some painted houses and a com- 
fortable inn, Four or five miles farther the end of the fjord 
is reached, ending in a narrow valley, where there are a few 
farms. 

A rocky mass of abont six miles divides the Aurland from 
the Neri fjord, culminating in Steganaase, 5500 feet high. 
The view at the opening of these two fjords is magnificent, 
and the sea is here 1490 feet deep. As yon lose sight of 
the Anurland fjord, and enter the Nerd, at every curve of 
Jand a new prospect greets the eyes, each equally grand and 
beantifal. The water is so transparent and still that, like a 
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mirror, it reflects all the objects by which it is surrounded— 
snowy peaks, silvery clonds, and sombre forests. Immense 
masses of gray granite, gabbro, and Labradorite rise from the 
sea-level to the highest peaks, and in the Nid fjord the Lab- 
radorite partly rests on strata of gneiss visible alung the shore. 
On our right the Hagde plunges down a thousand fect, in a 
series of cascades, white with foatn, into the valley—the only 
grand water-fall I have seen on the Sogne fjord. The tirst 
time I entered the Neri an exclamation of admiration burst 
involuntarily from my lips—I became speli-hound before the 
stupendous panorama; the sublimity of the weird seene im- 
pressed me with 2 feeling of awe and wonder—I could hardly 
realize that the water upon which we sailed was the sea. 

When you arrive abreast of Dyrdul—earved out of the solid 
rock —the scenery is extremely grand; sume stall farms, 
whose dingy log-houses have withstuod the blasts of centuries, 
relieve the dreariness of the scene. After passing Gjejteggen 
and the farm of Styve, the fjord suddenly contracts, and the 
depth of the water diminishes to 190 fect. After a few miles 
the navigation suddenly stops, and the Nwridal rises almost 
imperceptibly from the sea, winding its way among the same 
grand scenery as on the fjord itself. 

T have sailed over this fjord at all scasons of the ycar—in 
bright sunshine, and when dark clouds swept by on the wings 
of a hurricane; but to me the beauty of the scenery was al- 
ways greatest after sunset on a snnuner day, before the twi- 
light had disappeared. Such an austere grandeur is given to 
these gigantic walls by the twilight, and their outlines look so 
like grim phantoms, that I doubt if there be anywhere a more 
weird and sombre sea-view than that of the narrow Nari 
fjord. 

The entrance to the Neridal valley forms a worthy con- 
tinuation of the fjord., The hamlet of Gudvangen is situated 
among blocks of hage stones that have been torn from the 
mountain-sides ; and it would seem as if any day an avalanche 
might overwhelm the dwellings of its unsuspecting inhabi- 
tants. On the other side is the lovely water-fall of the “ Kils- 
fone,” 2000 feet high; at certain times of the year it is formed 
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of three distinct portions; at others, of two—occasionally of 
only one; the stream makes a leap of over 1000 feet, without 
touching the rocks, below which they join together. 

The scenery is so gloomy at Gudvangen on a dark day that 
the most buoyant spirit is sobered, and even with sunshine 
one wishes to depart from its sad surroundings. Near the 
place is a small chapel overlooking the sea, reached by a nar- 
row path; in several places the rock had to be blasted, and an 
iron railing protects the people from slipping on the ice and 
falling into the sea in the winter. 

Marthinus Hansen, the station-master, was a quiet, thorough- 
ly honest man ; his wife, with her equally good face and white 
cap, looked like a matron of the olden time. A grown-up 
daughter, their only child, who had been sent to school in 
Bergen, helped in the duties of the household: although she 
could speak English, I could not make her talk. There were 
two servant-girls also, for travellers were numerous during the 
season. The little inn was all the fortune the family possessed, 
and it was quite comfortable; it is true the bedrooms were 
small, but Hansen said that as soon as he had accumulated 
money enough, he should add another story ; “and then,” said 
he, enthusiastically, “ travellers will have large and comfortable 
rooms.” He added, mournfully, “ It is so hard to save money.” 
Ifis honesty forbade him to cheat or overcharge travellers. I 
have stopped several times with good old Hansen, and the 
more I knew of him the better I liked him. Now and then we 
write to each other, and in his last letter he wrote that many 
travellers had stopped at Gudvangen; I am sure they were 
all treated kindly and honestly. 

From the Neré fjord one of the most picturesque and best 
highways of Norway crosses to Eide, at the head of the Graven 
fjord on the Hardanger, a distance of about forty-cight miles. 
There is no other valley in Norway, jhrough which a high- 
road passes, that can compare for weird scenery with the Ne- 
rédsl, which suddenly comes to an end, and farther progress 
seems out of the question; an apparently impassable cleft bars 
the way, but the faint outlines of a zigzag road are seen in the 
distance, permitting the passage of this, the Stalheim cleft. 
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This work is one of the most remarkable instances of engi- 
neering skill displayed in Norway; the ascent is tedions, and 
in winter, when ice covers the ground, often dangerous, as 1 
have myself experienced. Two charming water-falls are seen 
descending from a height of several hundred feet, dashed into 
spray on the rocks, and afterwards forming the Nwri River. 

From Stalheim cleft the view of the Nwridal is very im- 
pressive. The Jordalsnut (xw¢—cone), an immense mass of 
granite, rises like a gigantic dome, looking down upon the nar- 
row valley. From Stalhcim sonthward the landscape is smil- 
ing and beautiful, and one scems glad tu leave behind the 
gloomy Neeridal. Forest, charming lakes and streams, old 
farm-houses, and snow-clad mountains in the distance make 
@ beautiful panorama. 

One year, on the summit of the cleft, 1 missed the face of 
an old professional beggar, the only uue I had ever met in 
Norway. The first time I met him there, watching for stran- 
gers, I refused to give him anything ; not dismayed, he talked 
about the weather and the fine summer, and then said he was 
very poor, asking once more for money. On my refusal he 
Decame enraged, and taking from his pouch a bag filled with 
stall coin, shook it before me, saying, “ Everybody has not been 
so mean as you are; look at the money that has been given to 
me! Look at it! look at it!” J burst out laughing, and this 
seemed to vex the old miser still more, When I inquired of 
the postman about him, he said the old fellow was dead. 

Near the hamlet of Vinje is the quaiut old log church built 
two centuries ago; the roof is domed and studded with stars, 
and the walls gandily painted ; two crosses, one of iron and the 
other of wood, were the only monuments iu the graveyard; 
worship is no longer held in the building. 

There are few districts in Norway near a high-road where 
the people seem so untidy as here; most of the houses are 
very dirty; while travelling in winter, on entering a house T 
have seen children of ten and twelve years of age stark naked, 
who at the sight of the stranger hid behind the stove or ran 
away. 


The stations between Gudvangen and Vossevangen are 
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wretched, and food palatable to an inhabitant of a city cannot 
be procured, but good coffee, and sometimes bacon and fish, 
may be obtained. 





On the road near the old farm of Tvinde, a wretched post- 
station, you seo the Tvindefoss, which pours over a sparsely 
wooded ledge three or four hundred feet in height; and its 
cascades, if not grand, are among the loveliest in Norway. 
About six miles farther, passing through a picturesque coun- 
try, the hamlet of Vossevangen, on the shores of a small lake, 
is reached; here the road branches off towards Evanger and 
Bolstadiren, at the head of the crooked fjord of that name. 
The inhabitants of the parish of Vosse are very interesting, 
and a stay there over Sunday will repay any one for the delay. 
The accommodations at Fleischer’s hotel were very good; the 
landlord spoke English, and the place was comfortable, and is 
the only one where travellers can remain overnight on their 
way to the Hardanger, a fjord which no visitor to the country 
should fail to see. 
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Not very far from Vossevangen, among the hills situated 
between or overlooking the Rundal and Lione lakes, are farms 
which are reached by a steep ascent from the valley below. 
There the stranger can study the primitive character of the 
kind-hearted and intelligent people of Vosse. Their women 
weave a thick woollen coverlet, called aaklader, which for 
centuries has had a great reputation among the farmers, who 
like the bright colors of their patterns, 

At the farms of Graue and Norheim I was treated royally 
by the old folks, as their children living in the West, in Aimer- 
ica, were good friends of mine, and one of the grandchildren 
of the good farmer of Norheim had been named after me. The 
best things from the larder were always cooked for me, and 
there was no end of skil, Panl. At each of these two farms the 
danghters and other members of the family—as it is the ens- 
tom in Norway—had huge chests up-stairs, where they stored 
some of their wearing apparel and other precious things. 
There each had her own bottle of wine carefully stored, and 
which is only opened on special occasions, when they wish 
to compliment some very good friends. Every one insisted 
on treating me. The brothers made me come to their houses 
and partake of their cheer. 

From Vossevangen the highway to the Graven fjord, a dis- 
tance of about twenty miles, passes throngh a picturesque 
country abounding in fir-trees; there are a few old-fashioned 
saw-mills, but the population is scanty. After a drive of ten 
or twelve miles the upper valley abruptly terminates, and a 
mnagnificent view bursts upon the sight; the lower valley, sev- 
eral hundred fect beneath, is hemmed in by high mountains; 
a superb piece of road engineering winds down the cliff, at 
times passing at the base of an immense overhanging wall of 
rock. On the left was a chasm forming the centre of this 
semicircle, and a charming water-fall—the Skafledal—tumbled 
down the face of the cliff, running thence over the bare rock, 
and then falling again to a greater depth. Crossing the bridge 
over the stream, where the road was guarded by blocks of 
stone, we continued our route, skirting along the Graven lake 
and the river, until I reached the fjord. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
TE SMILING HARDANGER. 


The Hardanger Fjord —Its Beautifel Landscapes. —Melderskin—Rosendal—Au- 
tun Wind-storms.—Sunday on the Fjord.—Dressing the Bride, —Bride and 
Bridegroom on the Way to Church. —Ulvik.—Holding Court,—Lione Farmn,—- 
Lars’s Friendly Wetcome,—The Eiufjord.—A Gale—Marvellous Phosphorescent, 
Water.—Vik.—Journey to Vringfoss.—A Superb Sight.—The Sdr Fjord — 
The Loveliest of Norway's Fjorde—The Tyssedalfoes.—The Ringedal Lake.— 
Deep-blue Water—Tho Skjmggedal or Ringedatfoss.—Norway—Beautiful Wa- 
ter-foll, 


Hagpanazr Fjord presents a great contrast to the weird 
grandenr of the Sogne, with its water-falls and cascades plung- 
ing down the mountain-sides; at the foot of the overhanging 
glaciers the hills are covered with woods of deciduous and conif- 
erons trees, and orchards, presenting a richness of foliage rare- 
ly seen in other parts of the country. The cheerful landscape 
seems to have impressed its features on the inhabitants of the 
farms and hamlets on its shores. 

This fjord is separated from the Sogne by ranges of moun- 
tains, with steep, short fjords between them. Steamers from 
Stavanger on the south, or Bergen on the north, make the 
round trip twice a week, the voyage taking three days. 

The Norwegian coast, from a little below 59° northward, is 
literally cut everywhere by fjords, and skirted by a mazo of 
islands, bewildering to any one looking at the Government 
survey maps. The outer fjord is known under the name of 
Bémmel fjord, and is formed by the main-land on one side 
and a series of islands on the other, which, by their position 
and number, make it completely land-locked for a distance of 
sixty miles. South of Bémmel island, at the entrance of the 
fjord, the sea is 720 feet deep; but it rapidly grows deeper, 
til, a few miles higher up, it varies from 1260 to 1120 feet; 
thence lessening to the islands of Iluglen and Klosternes to 
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408 feet, it increases gradually to the southern part of the isl- 
and of Tysntes to 1614 fect; at the entrance to the inner 
Sjord, known as Hardanger, it is 1470 fect; and its greatest 
depth, between the eastern shore of the island of Varala and 
the main-land, is 2140 feet. 

From Bergen the steamer's route, between the island of 
Tysnes and the main-land, is through a crooked and narrow 
channel, the scenery reminding me of the Indson, near West 
Point. As the steamer winds along, in a north-cast course, 
crossing to the other side, the panorama at the upper part is 
magnificent, with mountains looming up in every dircetion, 
their snowy tops glittering in the sunshine: the Folgefonn 
snow-fields and glaciers look down from a vast plateau, and the 
fjords seem creeping at its base. 

After a sail of seven hours from Bergen you come to Ro- 
sendal, a charming spot, with the Melderskin rising 4550 feet, 
and a large tract of cultivated land at its base; opposite, on 
the eastern shore, is the Mauranger fjord, extending almost to 
the base of the mountain of Folgefoun. The yellow leaves 
showed the presence of autumn; and the red of the asp and 
mountain ash rivalled in beauty that of the American foliage 
at the same time of the year, contrasting finely with the dark 
hues of the evergreens. At this season the weather is very 
uncertain, and wind-storms suddenly sweep down the mountain 
gorges with mach violence, to the great danger of mariners. 
On our way up from the Melderskin onc of these squalls struck 
our steamer, The sight was superb, for the force of the wind 
was such that, as we ploughed the water, the spray sometimes 
dashed topmast high, and the whole of the fjord was enveloped 
in a thick mist. 

From Rosendal the sail is beautiful. One of the most pict- 
uresque places is Ostensd; the honses stand on the shores of a 
bay which has almost the shape of a horseshoe: near Ostensi 
is Samlekéllen, surrounded by forest-clad hills and rich mead- 
ows. Passing on the left Bjélbergfos, with the high mountain 
of Oxen in the distance, the scenery is remarkably beautiful ; 
the fjord then makes a sudden turn to the south-east, known 
under the name of Utne. 
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I left the steamer and took a boat, and, as I was carried 
slowly onward by a gentle wind, I might have fancied that 
I was in a fairy-land, 80 balmy was the air, so blue the sky, 
80 silvery the clouds, so beautiful the landscape, with the 
mountains decked with snow and ice. I heard the bell of the 
church on a hill looking down upon the sea; saw boats from 
all directions crowded with people; maidens fair, in their pict- 
uresque costumes, prayer-book in hand; young men with man- 
ly faces, proud to row them; mothers, in the snowy head-caps 
worn only by the married; old men and women bent with 
years, and with sight dimmed by age, with their grand and 
great- grandchildren. As they passed by, some shouted, 
“Amorikaner, I have a son—I have a daughter in Ameri- 
ca. Do you know them? Qh, tell me, have you seen them {” 
One would say, “ My son lives in Minnesota ;” “ My daughter 
is in Iowa,” shouted another ; a third, “I have three children in 
Wisconsin.” On coming near, they scized my hand, holding it 
fast with a nervousness which told the intensity of their feel- 
ings. They foreed me to say that I did not know them, or had 
not seen them; but the link of love was there, and they loved 
me, for their children had written that they had happy homes 
in my own land, and they were glad to see one who lived on 
the same soil. As we bade each other good-bye they would 
shout, “Amerikaner, come to our farm, you shall be welcome; 
we will show the portraits which our children have sent to us, 
and perhaps when you return you may go and see them, and 
tell them that you have scen the old folks at home; that we 
think of them every day, that we miss them, that we pray 
God to bless them.” And all would give me a fond part- 
ing look. 

Continuing my way, in the afternoon I met a bridal party 
crossing to the other shore, on their way from the chureh; the 
bride, with her silver erown, which made her look like a queen, 
and her garments of bright colors, was seated by the bride- 
groom: their boat was followed by many others, filled with 
those going to the marriage feast. Two men were playing on 
the violin, and in the intervals of the music a draught of the 
eclebrated Tlardanger home-made ale was passed around ; then 
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DRIBEING A NRIDE. KORNE IX SARDANGER, 


the boats went on again, the music gradually dying away in 
the distance. 

Nothing can lustrate better the different phases of Nor- 
wegian life than the paintings of Tidemand, for they 
true; and here I can do no better than to give the rep 
tation, by that artist, of the “bride being dressed in her wed- 
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ding-garb,” with her mother giving the last touches to her 
toilet, while the grandmother is looking on, and her younger 
sister is holding the looking-glass. But the long flowing or 
plaited hair, after the wedding-day, will be cut short. She 
will give up the graceful cap for a white one, like that of her 
mother, for these are worn by married women. I am happy 
to say that often young women object to this old custom, and 
hope that it will soon be among the things of the past. 

The other scene represents the bride and bridegroom on the 
porch of the church, ready to go—either to the boat which is 
waiting to bear them to the old homestead, or to the vehicle 
which is to take them there. 

The next Sunday I saw another procession crossing the 
fjord, but now all was silent and solemn, for it was a funeral 
cortege carrying the dead to the church-yard, Such is life— 
yesterday a wedding, to-day a burial ; in one household sorrow 
and tears, in the other joyons hopes of a bright future. 

On another page are three girls that have been rowing in a 
oat; they have landed and hauled it on the shore; they are 
going to make a visit at one of the farms in sight, and have 
brought a little Inggage with them; but, before going, they 
are giving the last touches to their toilets, for these Hardanger 
maidens are coquettish: one is quietly tying her apron; an- 
other is rearranging the hair of her companion in a becoming 
manner, and adjusting it around her forehead. They wear 
their best clothes; the snowy-white sleeves of their chemises 
contrast with their dark dresses. The shortness of their skirts 
shows their bright-colored stockings. 

I entered the Gravedal valley, and afterwards crossed over 
the mountains to Ulvik to see the region between the two 
fjords, in the beginning of October, when the leaves were fall- 
ing fast. Passing several farms, I reached the plateau; the 
tops of the highest hills were covered with snow, and ice ap- 
peared along the shores of the streams and the Vatne lake; 
the thermometer stood at 84°. The seeters were found desert- 
ed, and I descended to Ulvik. The women on the way were 
gathering the leaves of the asp-trees for the use of the cattle 
during the coming winter, for the hay crop had been short 
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on account of a diy season = Ulsik was crowded with stran 
gers, for the court was in session. The conrt house was near 
the inn, on the fyord, and wa» an unpretending log honse, con 
taining a wooden table, and a few chairs and benches. Most 
of the cases were fur debt, or for unpaid interest on mortgages. 
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After the adjournment of the court, the judge, the lawyers, 
the lensmand, and the strangers went to the inn for dinner. 
While rambling ronnd I met a group of threo maidens, They 
were strangers, and belonged to another part of the Hardanger 
fjord, I had hardly left them when I met a bonde driving a 
cart. I saluted him in Norwegian. “Good-day, stranger,” 





LINISITYE THPUR TOSCETS 


was the answer; “where are you from? “From America.” 
“Oh!” said he, “I have a brother in America—tI have rela- 
tions in America” We kept talking. “Ilow old are you?” 
said my ingmsitive fiiend “Aie you a married man? [low 
many sisteis and Inothe:s have you? Are your father and 
mother living? Whit is you: business? Have you a farm? 
Tow much does a horse cost in America? Whats the price of 
a good milking cow, a sheep, a goat, a pound of butter? How 
inany sorts of cheese do you mthe? TIave you any ‘old cheese’ 
(gammel ost)? What are you doing in Norway? Are you not . 
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the son of a Norwegian? How is it that you can understand 
and speak Norwegian?” By the time I had answered all his 
questions we came to that part of the road where we were to 
part, when my inquisitive friend said, “ Won't you come to my 
farm? Yon shall be welcome.” “ Yes,” said I. “ What is your 
name?” “Paul Du Chaillu.” “Paul is a Norwegian name,” 
said he; “you must be the son of a Norwegian, and have for- 
gotten somewhat your mother-tongue.” Then I followed him. 
As the road was very hilly, he wanted me to get into the eart, 
but I refused. It began to rain, and he iusisted upon putting 
his coat over my shoulders. We kept aseending, passing sev- 
eral good farms, and by a fuaming stream. The trees, thongh 
somewhat scaree, were scattered among the meadows, or were 
growing by the roadside; they had been pruned of their 
branches, which were used for fucl. My fricud’s farm was 
among the highest. When we reached the top of the hill my 
good-hearted companion stopped, and, pointing tu a cluster of 
buildings, said,“ There is Liune”—and soon after I 1 
his house. I was hardly scated before Lars tovk from 
board a bottle, and insisted on my taking a glass with him, and 
then went in quest of his wife, who svou cate and welcomed 
me. We refreshed ourselves with a substantial meal of milk, 
cream, cheese, bread-and-bntter, dried mutton, and sausage. 
While I was eating one of his brothers came in, but he would 
not sit at table with me; that was not ctiquette, for the repast 
was prepared especially for the stranger. Two of his children 
were called; the eldest, Anne Maris, thirteen years old, had 
superb blonde hair, and a rosy comnplexion which the fairest of 
her sex might envy; Ingeborg, the younger, only seven years 
old, had hair almost white. “When you come next winter to 
see me you will have a fine room,” he said, for he was adding 
an upper story; “you will come and sce me again, will you 
not?” I answered that I would come and spend a day with 
him. “Five days,” said Lars ; “ as long as you like—you will be 
welcome.” Then we went to sce his cows, which had lately 
been brought back from the seter. Lars was a well-to-do farm- 
er for that region, owning cight cows, a horse, and thirty sheep. 
His brother also owned seven cows, twenty-five sheep, and a 
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horse. We made brief visits to the neighbors, among whom 
my arrival had created a sensation. The day was advancing, 
and I had to bid good-bye to Lione. “Why!” said Lars, look- 
ing perfectly astounded, “are yon not to sleep here?” “No,” 
I replied; “I wish I could.” Althongh the rain was falling 
heavily, he insisted upon going with me for a part of the way, 
and I had great difficulty in preventing him from putting his 
heavy coat over my shoulders; but I preferred being wet to 
being smothered. The wife, children, and neighbors assembled 
to sce me off and bid me welcome back. Lars Danielson was 
a perfect specimen of a Norwegian bonde. 





MARDANGER MADEND. 


The following day the weather, which had been fine all the 
morning, became threatening in the afternoon, with black 
heavy clouds hanging over the mountain-tops. But my boat 
was ready, and the two boatmen were waiting for me; and 
in spite of the lowering skies, and against the advice of the 
judge, I left, to return in time for the steamer, for I wanted 
to see the Véring-foss, one of Norway's finest water-falls. In 
the twilight the mountains which rose above the Osse fjord 
looked grand and fantastic, and their summits were now cov- 
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ered with snow. The end of this short fjord looked partien- 
larly weird, as the darkness, which was seon to overtake us, 
threw its shadows upon the peaks, the wild ravines, and crags. 
The wind lad been gradually increasing, the forerumer of 4 
storm: first a few drops, and then a drenching rain fell, ac- 
companied by a high wind; the short and chopping sea tossed 
our boat about like a nutshell. I was kept busy bailing out 
the water which came in over the side; we were evidently in 
the midst of a great storm. Now and then we pulled by a 
sheltered spot, but squall after sqnall struck us, each one seem- 
ingly stronger than the preceding, requiring all onr strength 
to resist it. After entering the Eid fjord the wind blew with 
such fury that we could make but little headway; the caps 
of the waves, as they broke, scattered 4 thousand sparkles, for 
the water was highly phosphorescent ; the rain was very cold, 
for one thousand feet above us it was snowing. The night was 
exceedingly dark, Nothing is more deceptive at night than 
the distance of the mountains; even my men, with all their 
knowledge of the fjord, went close to the rocks two or three 
times, first noticing their mistake by the striking of the oars 
against the shore. We could hear, It not sce the water-falls, 
except where they fell from the cliffs intu the sea, bringing 
to the surface a large urea of the same phosphorescent light, 
Towards midnight the weather changed : the wind went down, 
and the storm was over. We were now pulling very fast, 
when suddenly a marvellous sight appeared alicad — the water 
of the fjord seemed to be in a blaze; I had never seen in the 
tropics, nor in the wake of a ship, such a brilliant glow; the 
brightest part of the Milky Way appeared to have come down 
into the sea; we scemed to float in the midst of couutless flick- 
ering stars. This beautiful spectacle was caused by the con- 
tact of the waters of the river Erdal with those of the fjord. 
“As we approached the termination of the fjurd I watched 
two lights on the shore until one disappeared, and soon after 
the other, at another window, went ont, showing that every 
one in the place had gone tu rest. We lunded at Vik, and a 
few minutes after were admitted to the inn. There were a 
few farms, among the most important of which were those of 
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Nesheim, Legereid, and Ilereid; the terraces here were very 
high, the soil poor, and the farmers did not appear to be 
thrifty, nor were their houses clean. At abont a mile from 
Vik is the Eid fjord lake, a wild sheet of dark-green water 
three miles in length, at both ends of which are farms. A 
imountain-path leads to Viring-foss, after crossing a bridge, the 
path following the right bank of the stream. Only two poor 
farms were met on the way, Thvcit and Haabo; a few patches 
of soil between the rocks yielded a scanty crop of potatoes and 
barley. The people were busy, for they had slaughtered a 
nuinber of sheep, and were to preserve and dry the meat for 
winter use. A short distanec beyond we saw the remains of 
the steep zigzag path leading to the top of the plateau, from 
which you obtain a view of Voring-foss, and to the mountain 
farm Manrset, and to the swters. After crossing two bridges 
we ascended over a newly -made road, built over the débris 
fallen from the mountains, at the expense of Turist-férening, 
the members of which have built roads and paths over points 
before inaccessible, and shelter-honses for mountain travellers, 
and who publish a valuable periodical every year. On the way 
one sces the letter “T,” with the date of 1870, ent in a rock, 
showing when this road was finished by the society. This well- 
made path is about six feet wide, and leads to the end of the 
valley, and to the foot of Viring-foss. From here a fine view 
of the water-fall can now be obtained, whereas formerly it could 
only be seen from the heights above. Everywhere are traces 
of the silent work of glaciers. The first water-fall plunged 
silver-like over the wall on the right bank of the stream, sway- 
ing to and fro in the wind like a gigantic bridal veil. 

The booming sound of the great fall became londer and 
Jonder as we advanced, and after crossing a bridge we found 
ourselves at the foot of Véring-foss. Its heavy body of water 
fell perpendicularly from a height of 700 feet, in a solid col- 
umn; after passing through four rocky channels with tremen- 
dous force, three of the colnmns leap over without touching 
the rock, though you can follow them all, rnnning distinetly 
side by side with unequal rapidity. The great current of air 
ereated by the fall caused the spray to shoot forward, curling 
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itself, and then, according te its violence, ascending gently to 
a height of 2000 feet. The body of water of Véring-foss is 
greater than those of the Rjukand, the Mirk-foss, or the Skjeg- 
gedal-foss. On the other side of the Viring a cascade of much 
greater height, the Fosseli, comes down into the valley from a 
height of 2000 feet. 


TUE BOR FJORD. 


This sheet of water, about twenty-five miles long, and vary- 
ing in breadth from one mile to a few hundred yards, is incon- 
testably the loveliest of the fjords of Norway, and is probably 
unsurpassed, for [ doubt that any sheet of water can equal it 
for beauty. It runs nearly north and south, separated from 
the main fjord by a mountain range crowned by the snow- 
fields and glaciers of Folgefonn, and from above the water-fall 
plunges down a distance of between 2000 and 3000 feet. 

Thad changed my boat and crew at Utne, a thriving lamict 
on the fjord, and, as the wind was light, had ample time to en- 
joy the beautiful panorama, restraining my boatmen, who were 
lazily rectining on the seats, from taking their vars to speed us 
on our way. 

Eight shores were in view—those of Eid fjord, the Sér fjord, 
the Kinservik, a deep bay-like fjord, and the Utne. After en- 
tering the Sir fjord, promontory after promontory appeared 
in succession. 1 counted cight spurs on one side, and four on 
the other, at the same time, their outlines ever changing as we 
sailed along. The great glacier of Folyofonn towered above 
the autumn landscape, seeming often to come to the very edge 
of the mountain, and ready to fall in pieces over the precipice. 
‘The mountain slopes abruptly into the sea from a full height 
of 5000 feet. A row of high cones (nuts), Solnut, 4650 feet, 
Torsnut, 5060 feet, Veranut, Langgrinut, and the rest of the 
range form the supporting wall of the plateau towards the 
east. On the east side of the fjord the more recent strata of 
the blue quartz and clay slate lay over the primitive granite or 
gneiss. In the early morning everything was reflected in the 
still waters of the fjord in a most perfect manner—glaciers, 
mountains, rivulets, snow-patches, trees, farm-houses, even tlio 
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smallest rocks were scen, and, while looking at the water, we 
seemed to be travelling on the land. 

Beyond Ullensvang the glacier was more distinctly seen, 
and often the ice-mountain sides became more abrupt, and ap- 
proached nearer to the water. At the farm of Hofland the 
fields extend to the end of the promontory, and a beautiful 
cascade tumbles down from rock to rock. At Fresvik the 
mountains form a semicircle, with several water-falls on the 
western shore, and give a fine view of the glacier. As we ap- 
proached Tyssedal the mountain supporting the glacier ex- 
hibited almost perpendicular cliffs, black and gray in color; 
some were smooth, and others rugged and torn. The Tyssedal 
Tver rashes down into the fjord, which soon after narrows 
itself more and more, the mountains looking dismal, and the 
terraces becoming very distinct. The hamlet of Odde is at the 
end of the fjord; but on the eastern shore, about four miles 
from Odde, near the right bank of the river, is a difficult 
bridle-path leading to Lake Ringedal, on whose shore is Nor- 
way’s mnost beautiful water-fall, the Skjeggedal-foss. 

At first the road led through a fir forest; the Tyssedal 
rushed on its downward course, dashing violently against the 
boulders in its bed. In one place the stream bent around a 
small, smooth, rocky islet, covering it so thinly that the effect 
was like that of myriads of particles of ice sparkling in the sun; 
on each side the water flowed furiously, its clouds of spray 
floating on the currents of air. Where there was no shade the 
heat was intense, for it was the month of July, and the sun’s 
rays were reflected from the bare rocks. 

The path became more difficult as we advanced; we had to 
eross broken masses of rocks, boulders, and sometimes smooth 
rounded domes of gneiss, which sloped so much that the way 
was almost dangerous; happily, the coarser and harder part 
of the rock had resisted decomposition, and its roughened sur- 
face prevented us from slipping down ; in two or three places 
trees had been felled, and made fast at points where the in- 
eline was very steep, for if the traveller ehonld lose his foot- 
ing he would inevitably roll down to certain death. 

The higher we ascended the finer became the view on the 
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other side of the fjord, the green opaque evlor of the sea con- 
trasting with the foaming river ; oceasiunally we had a glimpse 
of the immense plateau of snow and ice of the Folgefonn. 
Never during my travels in Norway did I sce such superb wa- 
ter effects grouped together. Jere the stream flowed in a solid, 
smooth, deep, crystal-like mass; farther down it struck against 
a rock, or rushed through a narrow chasm, and tumbled into 
a pool, a foaming, angry, white torrent at times, throngh the 
foam, the water appearing of the grecnish colour of tourmaline, 
and where it was deep, of dark-bluc, and when shallow, the 
pebbles were as of silver. The beanty vf the stream was no 
doubt due, in great part, to the very Jong period of dry weath- 
er that year, to the rocky bed of the river, and to the extreme 
purity of the water in Lake Ringedal. 

Having reached the highest point, we descended by a reg- 
ular flight of steps, the path skirting a chasm several hundred 
feet deep; and, after two hours and a half, we came to the 
Tyssedal. The little valley was picturesque, with the bright 
sun of July shining upon it; but it must be dre. 
ter, when the winds from the mountain-tops sweep over the 
lake and the farms. We passed a magnificent cascade, which, 
at an angle of about 35°, fell from a height of several hundred 
feet, and then crossed two small bridges over the vutlet of 
Ringedals Vand. 

Ag I approached the water's edge I was struck by the pecul- 
iar appearance of the water, which was of a steel-llue color 
close to the shore, and a few feet from it of a darker blue, 1 
had never seen, among the hundreds of lakes of Norway, any- 
thing approaching this deep shade of blue, which appeared al- 
most black: the bluest of the tropical seas could not compare 
with the color of this lake, nor could the lakes of the Swiss 
Alps. In a basin of granite, it stands 1310 feet above the sea; 
but how many feet below, I had no means of ascertaining. 

As we sailed along, the Tyssedal-foss burst upon our view, 
the two branches forming a triangle, uniting in a foaming mass 
below, after a fall from a height of about 1600 feet, sending 
up clouds of spray; the water was then lost to view, as it 
passed through a crooked channel down a deep chat to form 
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a second fall about 500 feet in height; at this point the gran- 
ite rises about 2300 feet, and, resting upon it, as the engraving 
shows, is a layer of clay slate 720 feet thick, over which the 
water throws itself. 

I had hardly ceased wondering at the sight, while listening 
as we went along to the roar of the descending torrent, when 
suddenly the Skjmggedal, called also Ringedal (the latter name 
ought to be adopted on account of its easy pronunciation),with 
its white colamn, came plunging over the ledge into the chasm 
below in one grand leap of 800 feet. Immediately after tak- 
ing this leap it struck a ledge of rocks, and was sent rebound- 
ing into a thousand foaming fragments of dazzling whiteness. 
The angry, turbulent, chaotic, and heavy mass, on its way down- 
ward, beat against another ledge, and formed a still thicker and 
heavier cloud of foam and spray. The body of water precipi- 
tated itself with such velocity as to create a powerful current 
of air, which caused the lighter spray to assume a hundred 
beautiful fantastic shapes. At one moment it was wreathed 
into a spiral column—water-spout—coiling and recoiling upon 
itself, bounding forward, coming back, mounting up, then de- 
scending — reascending again, breaking itself, assuming new 
shapes and indescribable transformations, and then suddenly 
pushed downward with great force, where it struck a third 
ledge, and disappeared in a compact and impenetrable mist, 
hiding the lower part of the fall. This vast white cloud, con- 
stantly replenished from the heights above, was sent forward. 
skitaming swiftly through the narrow gorge over the beau- 
tifal clear erystal stream, which, after flowing on some 200 
yards, again formed a second fall of about 50 feet, from which, 
the spray, ascending to the top of the hills, appeared like a 
thin vapor floating in the air. 

I bad seen hundreds of Jarge and thousands of small falls 
in Norway; many were much higher, but none had ever im- 
pressed me with their beauty like the Ringedal; I gazed at it 
for hours, and new combinations and wonderfal forms contin- 
ually presented themselves. 

When I returned to the farm the travellers’ book was hand- 
ed tome. A few Englishmen had written their names in it. 
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Two gentlemen from Boston had been here, and three Ameri- 
ean ladies, the only female strangers who had at that time v 
ited the place, viz., Miss W) iiams, Miss Cutler, Miss 7 








1. 
Cutler, Maine, U.S., July 6th, 1872. They hailed from the 


land of Pines. I felt very much like congratulating them, and 
in a fit of enthusiasm, for which the reader, I hope, will pardon 
me, for I am an admirer of plucky women, I shouted, * Murr: 





for the girls of Maine!” A row of one hour on the fj 
brought us to Odde; from which the tourist should not fail 
to visit the Buer-breen, one of the glaciers of the Fulgefoun. 

At a short distance from Odde is the Sandven Vand. a luke 
said to be without fish, on account of the cold stream from the 
glacier. Not far froin its lower end is the valley of Jurdal, at 
the upper part of which is Buer-Lbreen. A path leading to- 
wards the end of this narrow dale is quite easy of ascent, the 
rise being very gradual, atid the distance to the glacier about 
two miles. Four years before imy first visit in the valley a 
vast amount of stone had fallen with a terrific rear, which in 
the distance sounded like thunder, sending its echves from hill 
to hill. At every step there was something tu notice, either 
while looking at the mountains, or watching the streun as it 
came plunging down. In one place the snow-fields of Folge- 
fonn rest on a platean forming a peninsula, bounded on the 
cast by the Sir fjord, the Sandven lake, and the valley that 
follows; on the west and north by the Hardanger, and on the 
south partly by the Aakre fjord. Qu the cast side, as we have 
seen, mountains fall abruptly, On the north and nortl-west- 
erm sides they are lower, and uot as abrapt or nuked. On the 
south side, towards Aukre fjord, they are also lower, but in 
some places are very precipitous aud bare. The Folgefonn, is 
fringed by numerous glaciers. Among the most important on 
the north-west side is the Bondhus-bricen, which is much 
larger than the one we have just described. 

The limits of perpetnal snow vary, as I said before: in lat. 
60° 8’, towards the east, 3440 fect; by Blaadalsholmene, 59° 55’ 
lat., towards the south-west, 3940 feet; by Gjerdesdal, 61° 5’ 
lat., towards the north-west, 2480 fect. The highest point of the 
snow-clad ridge is 5270 feet. Numerons little lakes are found 
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near the glaciers. A ridge of mountains crosses the Folgefonn 
in a north-westerly and south-easterly direction, forming the 
Svartdal (black dale) and the Blaadal (bine dale); and another 
ridge forms the Kvitnaadal. Blocks of stone mixed with sand 
showed their unmistakable origin. The glacier had reached 
this point years before, had retired, and was now again advanc- 
ing; while higher up our path continued through a wood, in 
which numerous moss-covered stones could be scen, showing 
that the glacier had not reached that altitude for a very long 
time, 

The view of that narrow glacier was imposing, impressing 
the mind with a sense of the great power of destruction pos- 
sessed by a vast body of moving ice. In the study of other 
glaciers, which were retiring, we have seen how the boulders 
and smaller stones have been deposited in the fields in former 
times, and could trace, by the marks of the ice on the rocks, 
the course taken—but now, standing before the Buer-braen, 
we conld understand how valleys had been dug out of the 
solid rock by that most destructive form of water, the glac- 
jer. The huge, irresistible mass was still advancing slowly, 
and had done so for a long time. My guide said it had ad- 
vanced more than fifty feet since the previous year, driving 
everything before it. AJl along the base of the ice was a 
transverse ridge of earth, in which fresh greensward and stones 
were mingled together, which the glacier pushed forward as it 
glided over the rocks. On the right was a huge mass of rock, 
which had been torn apart by the pressure of the advancing 
ice. The weight which had overcome this obstacle must have 
been enormous, for the evidence of such terrific foree was be- 
fore my eyes. Not even the solid mountain walls, composed 
of the hardest of our rocks, could arrest the forward march 
of the terrible glacier, This block of granite, torn from the 
mountain side, was about twenty feet long and fifteen broad. 
It had been broken unevenly, and was still covered with moss. 
A part pf it was overlapped by the ice; and the upper stratum 
of the glacier, having a stronger current than the lower, would 
finally rgp over it and hide it from view as the onward march 
continued; and when the glacier again retired, the boulder 
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would be deposited on some new resting-place. The glacier 
came down a steep gorge, leaping three distinct ledges of rock, 
and it was crowded between solid walls not more than 2av to 
300 yards wide towards its end. The moraines seen higher up 
on each side above were engulfed farther down into deep ere- 
vasses formed by the pressure of the ive and leds On its 
left were towering mouutains: Mount Reina being 5210 feet 
above the sea, and the second highest point of the Folgefom. 
The icc was of a magnificent Wue; the cavern was sosall, bat 
extromely beautiful; and its stream was far frow being as 
dirty as those of the glaciers of the Justedal. Lower down in 
the valley, not far from the glacier, was the Buer farm; and 
from the mouutain-side came a easeade between 70 and 800 
feet in height. The owner of the little farm: was in great trib- 
ulation. Ile saw with much y advance of 
the ice, which had already destro: ed some of his pasturetand 
at the head of the valley, and few years would probably 
sweep away the little wood which we had ya 
up; then the farmer would be compelled to find new quar- 
ters, and perhaps be a ruined man. Ile had tried to sell lis 
farm, but nobody was willing to buy it, fearing to cast away 
their money. It would not be strange, indeed, if in the course 
of forty or fifty years this glacier should reach the very shore 
of the Sandven lake, whence it evuld go no farther, for the jew 
would melt in the water; bu iers are fickle, both in their 
forward and retrograde movements, and in a few years the 
Buer-breen may retire instead of advancing 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
THE SATERS. 


‘The Seters.—Time of Departure for the Mountains.—-Preparations before going to 
the Smters..—Deserted Hamlcts.—Departure from Stavanget.—Samson,—The 
Suledal Valley.—Reception at a Parsonage.—Samson's Farm.—The Suledal 
Lake.—Over the Mountains to Rildal.——The Valdal—The Valdal Ster.—A 
Hardanger Family. —Ster Life. —Sunday.—'The Father’a Departure for the 
Farm.—High Mountains—Red Snow.—Bjirn Vand Seter—Ambjér aud Martho, 
—Farowell to Bjorn Vand Ster. 


In the midst of the mountains, far away from the farms, 
by the shores of lonely lakes and rivers, or on the slopes of 
ridges beyond the limit of the growth of grain, are the sreters. 
These are mouyptain houses or huts, built of logs or of rough 
stones, where, during the summer months, the people of a farm 
come to pasture their cattle, for in the midst of this great wil- 
derness of rocks there are many spots covered with aromatic 
grass, which gives a rich flavor to the milk of these places. 
Many of these seters are very difficult of access; high moun- 
tain ranges and snow-patches have to be crossed, and rivers 
forded by man and beast. Solitary, indeed, is the life in these 
mountains, for only once or twice during the summer does the 
farmer go up there to see how those who have been left are 
getting on, to hear about the herds, and if the season has been. 
good. Should the summer be cold or wet there is leas milk 
obtained ; it should be remembered that to many a farmer an 
abundance of butter and cheese is necessary, in order from 
their sale to obtain the supplies needed for household use. 
On these visits they bring provisions and take back the produce 
of the dairy. The seter life is also a hard one; the pastures 
are far away from the huts, and during the whole day the 
maidens have to follow the herd, rain or shine, and return in 
the evening, cold, hungry, and often wet. 


PREPARING To GO TO THE S.ETER. . BAS § 


In some mountains pastures are very abundant, and saters 
numerous; in others they are few and far apart. Almost 
every farmer possesses one, but some, who have mere moun- 
tain land than they require, rent part of them to those less 
fortunate. Though the family owning a swter may be very 
poor, and have only three or four cows, they show the same 
generous impulses which characterize the nation, and from 
them I always received as kindly a welcome as from their 
richer neighbors. 

The people start for the sweter, in many districts, towards the 
middle of June, the time varying somewhat, but zenerally not. 
after midsummer (St. Ilans’s Day), according to the distance 
and mountain heights that are to be crossed. They return be- 
tween the middle and end of September. and, if high moun- 
tains are to be passed, about the first week in Septgmber, 

Two young maidens, the pride of their family, or of a neigh- 
borhood, will remain in the mountains all alone, feeling as safe 
asin their father’s home; they have no fear of being molested, 
for they trust to the honor and manhood of the bonde bloud. 
Very few things in Norway have impressed me more than 
this simple faith. 

The young lover comes once or twice tu cheer the hours of 
his sweetheart, but only for a day: if engaged to him he is 
the more weleume, for in the autumn, after the labors of the 
harvest are over, the wedding will probably take place. Many 
a courtship has been commenced at these places, where the 
heart of the young maiden is more susceptible on account of 
the loneliness of her life. 

A few days before the departure for the swter a great stir 
takes place on the farm; imilk-pails, churns, and wooden ves- 
sels, the great iron pot, the mould for the cheese, two or three 
plates, and a cup or two, a frying-pan, and, above al}, the 
coffee-kettle, are made ready for packing. Salt for the cattle; 
flour, to be mixed with skim-milk, for the caives; bread, a 
piece of bacon for Sunday, coffee and sugar, and covering for 
the beds must not be forgotten. The girls take their Sunday 
elothes and prayer-bovks, and old garments for every-day 
wear; a good stock of spun wool, to make stockings, mittens, 
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or gloves in their leisure hours, and pieces of cloth upon which 
they can embroider. The old horse which carries the load is 
often Ict loose to pasture in the mountains for several weeks, 
for the ploughing is over, and the grass or hay left from the 
year before is carefully saved. 

On the morning of departure the cows, sheep, goats, and 
a pig or two are watched by the children, to keep them from 
straying far away. If the farm is small, and the people poor, 
all the family go to the seeter till harvesting takes place. The 
mothor is often seen carrying on her back the last baby. Be- 
fore starting, the mother prepares an extra good meal for 
the farm-hands, or that part of the family who are to accom- 
pany the ster girls—the daughters, or girls hired for the 
season, Those who take the lead often carry long horns, by 
whose shrill tones the animals are called to follow, salt being 
given to them now and then to coax them on, and the children 
keep them in line. 

Daring the sunmer the farms and hamlets are deserted ; 
swect milk is not to be procured, except at the relay station, 
and the home-life is wanting. At that season I avoided the 
great routes crowded by sight-seeing tourists, and went into 
the mountains, cach year exploring a different group; I always 
lived at the seter, to which I will now lead the reader. 

In the beginning of July I left the old city of Stavanger. 
The sail on the fjord was very interesting, on account of the 
sea-marks engraved on the rocky sides of Steusi by the sea, 
at a height of 150 to 175 feet; and at the narrow valley of 
Aardal four distinct terraces, one above the other, were in 
sight at one time. 

After a trip of twelve hours we came to the end of Sands 
fjord, a branch of the Stavanger; here I landed with my 
guide, Samson Fiskekjén, who had been recommended to ne 
as trusty and well acquainted with the mountains. Samson 
was a bachelor, about forty-five years of age, honest, though 
not brilliant, and of whom I still retain most pleasant recol- 
lections ; he was chatty and amnsing, and knew well the ways 
of city people from frequent visits to Stavanger. Samson 
was heir to a well-stocked farm that would be his at the death 
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of his father, then eighty years old, and of which he was now 
the manager, and, to all intents and purposes, the owne 
mother was nearly as old as his father. Defore a pat 
his home he began to apologize for its simplicity, which he 
thought wonld not be agreeable to an American — all of 
whom he imagined to be millionaires, living in the most luxu- 
rious style. [He had heard of Catifornia, and of America as 
the land of gold, and, of course, everybody had gone and help- 
ed himself to the precious metal. So he cummieneed ly say- 
ing that only the old folks were at home ; that there was no 
milk, as the cattle had gone to the swter; that the food would 
be too simple for ime; that his mother would not kuow how 
to cook; that he was afraid there were many fleas; and 
finally suggested that we shonld drive to the parsonage. 1 
mildly said that it would be better first to drive to his place, 
and then take a walk to the parsonage, and wait for an invita- 
tion from the pastor. After a drive of two hours through 
the picturesque valley of Suledal, along the clear river, we 
reached his farm, where we found his father splitting wood 
with a strength which augured well for a life of twenty years 
at least. The old couple received me with great kindness. 

A number of farms were scattered about, and in sight was 
the charch. A short walk brought me to the parsonage, where 
the pastor, a bachelor of about fifty-five, received me in a very 
cool and un-Norwegian manner, though there was nothing 
impolite in his demeanor. J was somewhat surprised at this 
unnsual reception. All my efforts to get aeyuainted with him 
seemed useless; I gave him my card, but that, of course, did 
not help me, for he had never heard of my name, and had 
never seen any of my translated wo: to my inquiry if he 
ever read the Skilling Magazine (which had from time to time 
given accounts of my journeying in Africa), his answer 
in a sonorous voice, “I never read the Skilling Magazine! 
The hope of an invitation to the parsonage began to vanish, 
and visions of being tormented by fleas during the night came 
up before me; I had passed through that ordeal a few days 
before, and I did not eare to experience another so soon; 1 
knew that if Samson complained of them there must be a 
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prodigions number, for the people do not mind fifty or sixty 
of them in a bed. 

I was about to retire, when another venerable clergyman, 
with his wife, on a visit from the North, entered the parlor. 
I commenced a conversation with him; but when I told him 
that in one summer I had crossed the land from the Baltic to 
North Cape, and from Bodé to Luled, he flatly contradicted 
me, saying it could not be done—in short, the reverend gen- 
tleman gave me the lie. I came to the conclusion that these 
two worthies probably mistook me for some scamp, or an emi- 
grant agent from America. If this were the case, I do not 
wonder that they did not receive me well, for such persons 
are not popular. There must have been some reason of the 
kind, for this was the only instance during my travels where I 
failed to receive a warm Norwegian welcome. When I told 
the story to Samson, on my return, he had a good laugh 
over it. I said, in a rather exulting tone, “ Did I not tell you 
that it was better to go to the parsonage without luggage?” 
During my absence a complete metamorphosis had taken place 
in the farm-house, and everything was tidy and clean; bread, 
butter, checse, and sour milk were on the table, and the good 
people excused themselves for having no sweet milk, as the 
cows were far away in the mountains. I slept with my door 
wide open, for the night was very warm; I do not think they 
slept at all, as coffee was ready for me at four in the morning: 
they pressed me to eat, as the journey before me was a long one. 

1 left with two boatmen, having besides a woman with an 
infant in her arms. We had not sailed far before we came 
abreast of a comfortable white- painted house, the pleasant 
home of a Storthingsmand, where we went ashore. The host 
was not at home, but his amiable wife, who had heard of my 
coming this way, had been expecting me, and seemed quite 
disappointed when she heard I had spent the night at the 
form of Samson. Though I assured her that I had break- 
fasted, she insisted that I should partake of another. 

The Suledal valley, near the lower extremity of the lake, is 
exceedingly interesting to the antiquarian, on account of the 
numerous tumuli or tombs of heathen times, some of which 
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are hollow, of circular shape, and surrounded by stonea, while 
others are sqnare. As we ascended the lake we could sce the 
paths leading to the seters, and patches of snow on the moun- 
tains. After a pull of fourteen miles we landed at Nas, on 
the right shore, near the upper extremity of the lake, from 
which there is a horse-path leading to the numerous suxters 
met between the Suledal and Rildal Ja 

The road over the mountains to Roldal is at first along a 
torrent spanned by a bridge; it passes numerous eters, where 
milk was offered tv us. Towards the close of the day the sun 
came out, gilding with its last rays the hills and snow-topped 
mountains, till night overtook us in the dark ravines, as we 
descended by a natural gigantic-like flight of stones to Botton, 
where we found only the dunghter at home, her father and 
mother having gone to the svter. 

From Rildal a bridle-path leads to the Valdal valley, 
through wild scenery. 1 intended to pass the whole summer, 
or until the appearance of snow, in going from siter to ster 
over the table-lands of the Hardanger mountains. The begin- 
ning of August is the Lest time to cross the mountains, as then 
most of the snow hax disappeared, the streams are shallow and 
easily forded, and the swamps are passable. 1 procured a good 
guide, who was to take his horse, not that I wanted to ride, but 
to carry onr provisions: a horse is no trouble in this Rildal 
region; you can generally climb the hills faster than the pony 
does; but in diffieult places a mountain horse, aceustomed to 
go to the ster, will be surer-footed than yourself, and inake 
fewer slips on the stones; if riding him, yon must not at- 
tempt to guide him, but let the bridle lic loose on his neck. 
The horses pick up their food as they go along, here and there 
in some green spot, and can endure great hardship, hunger, 
and cold. I carried a gun with me, not for protection, but for 
possible use in obtaining food. 

The path, after leaving Rildal, aseended gradually along the 
Valdal River, in view, on the left bank, of the white column of 
the Risp-foss ; descending again, and erossing the stream on a 
bridge, we saw, on the opposite shore, the bridle-path going to 
Lake Staa and upper Thelemarken. 
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On the right bank of the Valdal are seen many sseters, and 
paths branching in every direction. The river flows for some 
distance through a flat country dotted with fine pastures and 
small farms. Another stream throws itself into the Valdal, and 
forms a magnificent cascade of 1000 feet, below which the cur- 
Tent was so strong that even the horse could hardly keep his 
footing while fording it. Twelve miles from Rildal we came 
in sight of the Valdal lake, the mountains sloping gently to the 
shore, near which were several sxters. Herds of cattle, which 
had come from the mountains to be milked, grazed on the 
green banks, and on our left, high up, was the Bakken sveter ; 
while at the head of the lake the smoke curled upwards from 
the Valdal seter, and we heard the loud cries of the girls 
calling the cattle that wended slowly on their way, browsing 
as they went. On the right bank of the lake a magnificent 
cataract fel} from a very great height. We followed the shore 
till we came to the upper extremity of the lake. The people 
were watching us, wondering who we could be, for they cx- 
pected no one from their home. 

On our arrival they bade us enter the house, which was as 
comfortable as that of a farm, and the usual salutations took 
place; the milk was passed around in the large flat pail in 
which it is kept for the cream to rise; taking the customary 
sip, we handed it back, with thanks, and the usual pressing in- 
vitations to drink more (@ricke mer) were responded to by 
drinking as much as we could, with many thanks (mange tak), 
‘When they learned that I was from America they looked at 
me with astonishment, saying, “Fra Amerika, fra Amerika.” 
I was then made the more welcome, as Nels, the farmer, had 
a married danghter in the States. He had come the day be- 
fore from the farm to carry back the butter and cheese that 
had been made; he lived far away, on the Sir fjord, one of 
the branches of the Ilardanger. Ie was the father of a large 
family of grown-up children—a type of the Norseman (north 
man), hospitable but undemonstrative, with a tall and spare 
figure, and a kind face. 

Three of the daughters were at the seter for the summer, 
Synvor, Marthe, and Anne—all pictures of health, and blondea 
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of the type of the descendants of the fair-haired Vikings, 
Synvor, the eldest, rathor short in stature, was nineteen years 
old; Anne was seventeen, tall, muscular, with piercing blue 
eyes, and fully able to take care of herself; she would have 
made a good model for a Valkyrie; Marthe was sixteen, with 
golden hair, soft blue eyes, and delieate complexion. All three 
were celebrated on the Hardanger for their beanty, and young 
farmers without number were trying to win their hearts. 1 
could not but admire these northern girls. trained up in fresh 
air, simple food, with abundant exercise, and free from the 
trammels of fashionable dress. 

In July and August I do not know of a more healthy cli- 
mate than that of the seters, especially when they are situated 
from three to four thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
The atmosphere at that elevation is most invigorating and ben- 
eficial, even to the Norwegians who live on the shores of the 
fjords or in the lower valleys. The air passing over the vast 
undulating and barren mountain plateau is peenliarly dry and 
exhilarating. Any person, a few days after his arrival, feels its 
effects; the appetite becomes good, and he who came ill often 
returns home with his health restored. 

The mountain life is an active one, and the girls are busy 
from sunrise to twilight. The pastures belonging to this seter 
were extensive in the neighboring mountains, and suffieed for 
fifty-two milch cows, with eight others, and four horses. The 
cattle belonged to three different farms, including that of Nels, 
some coming from Sir fjord, fifty miles distant; two of his 
danghters had charge of those not belonging to him, for which 
they were paid. The milk of cach herd was put in the vessels 
belonging to the place from which the cows came, and the but- 
ter and cheese were set apart in like manner. The people are 
60 honest that no farmer fears that the girls will favor one at 
the expense of the other, or put any of the butter or cheese in 
vessels belonging to any but the rightful owners. 

A large enclosure, surrounded by a stone wall, contained a 
fine meadow, the grass of which was carefully cut and dried, to 
be taken away by sieighs in the winter. Thero were upwards 
of 250 milch cows at the Valdal seers, besides large num- 
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bers of heifers, calves, and horses. The calves were kept at 
home; every morning and evening they were fed on a mixture 
of churned milk and flour, with salt; or, if no milk was to be 
had, on hot water, in which juniper shrubs had been kept for 
awhile. 

At four o’clock in the morning we were awakened by the 
ringing of the bells which some of the cows wore around their 
necks; they had come by themselves from the mountains to 
be milked, and this was the signal for the girls to rise. This 
they did at once, and were soon on duty—each buckling on 
her waist a belt from which hung a horn filled with salt; this 
is given to the cows as well as to the horses and sheep, gener- 
ally in the morning and evening, when they go to or from the 
mountains. 

After the milking the girls drove the cows up another path 
in the mountains to new pastures, from which they would go 
and come by themselves after knowing the way. On their re- 
turn the maidens went into the milk-room, the door of which 
was always carefully closed, skimmed off the cream which had 
been formed on the milk of previous days, and putting it in 
the churn, they began to make the butter. Others took the 
empty vessels to the river and rnbbed them inside and outside 
with fine sand from the shore, and afterwards with juniper 
branches, finishing by a thorough rinsing in the stream. The 
pails are generally made of white pine, and are clean and spot- 
Tess. Cheese-day also proves a busy time, and its work is done 
in the same thorough manner, The room where the milk is 
kept was marvelously neat; about 150 pails filled with it 
were on the shelves, each being about twenty inches in diam- 
eter and five inches deep, made of white pine, with wooden 
hoops; the milking pails stood on the floor ready to be used. 
Several barrels for the churned milk and buttermilk, and ves- 
sels for the butter, were also arranged in order. 

On Sunday, after the morning milking, every one com- 
menced his or her toilet as if getting ready to go to chureh, 
putting on clean linen, and all their holiday clothes and shoes. 
The girls and their mother wore dresses of thick dark-bluich 
woollen material—homespun—with corsages of the same color. 


RIDING ACKOSS A STREAM. 2so 


The bottom of the ekirt was ornamented with a wide green 
band all around. The corsage was vpen, and showed a hand- 
kerchief embroidered with gold. Each girl wore a close-fitting 
little cap, which seemed to be made only to hide the ends of 
her thick luxuriant hair. No work was done except what 
was absolutely necessary; some of the family read the Bible 
and sung a few hymns of praise. After dinner visiting took 
place from seeter to sreter, and the afternoon was spent in the 
social fashion customary to the country, 

I crossed the atream to visit friends from Rildal, who had 
their seter on the other side—ouly a little stone hut. The 
fording was difficult, as the enrrent was strong and the water 
deep. I bad to ride; Anne was with me on the same horse, 
riding astride in front of me, like a man, I holding fast to her, 
as we had no saddle; the animal had evidently crossed many 
times, as he made his way with great sagacity. 

We had a tine tine in the evening after the milking was 
over. One of the girls wanted to trip me “for fun,” and in 
the attempt I lost a small locket from my watch-chain, and we 
could not find it, though we lovked for it everywhere ; it was 
a Christmas present from home, and I prized it very highly. 
The place was thoronghly searched the next morning, but in 
vain; the following year it was found, forwarded to Samson, 
who took it to Consul Rosenkille, in Stavanger; he forwarded 
it to Christiania, from which city it was sent to my friend Herr 
Christian Bérs, the much esteemed Swedish and Norwegian 
consul in New York, with the request to find me, and to de 
liver the article to me personally. 

Early Monday morning everybody was up; the horses were 
ready for the return of Nels to the farm; the pack-saddles 
‘were put on over two thicknesses of woollen blanket; the but- 
ter, cheese, and milk for the working-people on the farm were 
not forgotten ; the father in a quict way, without kissing, said 
good-bye to all his family, and soon was lost to siglit in the 
windings of the path beyond the lake. 

The family would not let me start till I had taken a sub- 
stantial breakfast, in eating which I almost incapacitated :ny- 
salt for! the journey: my experience has tanght me that a 
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traveller will do best, especially in the mountains, when his 
stomach is not oppressed with food. At last, as I was ready 
to say good-bye, Synvor suddenly disappeared, to return with 
a big cheese, which she placed in my arms, “Take that,” said 
she, “and eat it on your journey, for you will sometimes be 
hongry ; there are not many places in the mountains where 
you will meet a seter.” 

Though I had no horse, and the cheese was heavy, I ac- 
cepted it, not desiring to give offence. I shook hands with 
the family, and put a little money into the hand of Synvor, 
and a little gold dollar besides, but she exclaimed, “No, no!” 
“Yes, yes!” I replied. “When you come again to Odde, 
come to see us,” they called out; “do not forget us—do not 
fail to come.” “TI will come,” I shouted back, as I hurried 
away. 

From Lake Valdal the path northward, over the mountains, 
is wild and dreary, even in the beginning large patches of snow 
having to be crossed. 

After leaving the lake, we ascended over a rugged country 
above the birch region, where juniper and arctic berries were 
abundant. An hour’s walk brought us to the shores of the 
lakelet Visadal Vand, not far from which was an isolated poor- 
looking seeter, built of loose stones. The inside was far from 
clean; on one side were the beds, placed on the rough slab- 
floor; on the other, the fireplace; in a corner lay a heap of 
juniper bushes, five or six pails,a copper kettle for making 
cheese and builing milk, a coffee-pot, and a churn. The occn- 
pant of the swter and his wife weleomed me; the man was 
apparently more than eighty years of age, but hale and hearty ; 
he had travelled about eighty miles to spend his summer here, 
and well exemplified the hardiness of these mountaineers. 
This smter had one hundred and twenty dry cows, belonging 
to many farmers, who had sent them here to pasture, A hired 
woman and three men had the charge of them, having also 
five milch cows for their special use, besides their food. We 
skirted the hillside of the Visadal, over bare rocks and patches 
of snow, passing many cascades and water-falls. Continuing 
our ascent—the horse went one way aud we another—we climb- 
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ed a rugged hill, crossing several Jarge snow-pateles some- 
times tunnelled by streams. Almost directly nurth was Hn 
teigen, 5390 feet high, dotted with snow, which shone in the 
rays of the sun; Nups Eggen stood on our left—the mica here 
resting on the primary rocks. There was no appearance of a 
path other than the dry beds of streams full in the spring. 
We passed the Steige Vand, a weird and Jonely little I: 
the top of the mountain: here even the dwarf birch had 
to grow. Thongh the sun shone brightly the wind was cold, 
the thermometer standing at 48°. Large patches of snow caine 
down to the edge of the lake, often overhanging the shures, 
and the gray lichen aga peared. We were still ascend 
and our pass was more than 4000 feet above the 
fields of snow, which were deep and soft, increased in 
we had to cross one, horse and all, ahuost one and a half miles 
long: now and then we saw the tracks of wild reindeer. Sud- 
denly we found a tract of red snow in the midst of the white, 
the first I had ever seen. J imagined a reindeer had been 
killed thore, and that the snuw had been stained by its bond. 
“This is gammel end” (old snow), said my guide. As we ad- 
vanced these rose-colored patches became tore nuincrous, sone 
of them being fifteen fect long: the effect was very striking. 
This red snow is always found in the large melting patches, 
and its color is due chiefly to the presence of minute vegetable 
organisms, enclosing an oily-like red liquid, the alge, known ax 
Tematococcus (protococcus) nivalix; according to Ehrenberg 
there are also animalenses, which he calls 2Adodina rosrola. 
We then passed on the border of Vasdals Eggen, where the 
mountains, largely covered with snow, range in the direction 
of north-north-west. After we had traversed this plateau for 
about three hours it sloped downward to the cast, and a toil- 
some tramp through wet snow brought Lake Ijirne into view ; 
on its shores I saw cattle grazing, and not far off the stoke 
enrling from a solitary pige ster (girl secter) in this mountain 
home of the wild reindeer. 

Every year, towards the latter part of June, from the Iar- 
danger fjord or from Réldal, a farmer, accompanied by two 


girls, with a drove of milch cows, crosses these monntains, 
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During the summer the girls are left to take care of the cat- 
tle and attend to the dairy. 

It was late in the day when we arrived at this lonely place; 
the girls came out to sce who the strangers were, suddenly dis- 
appearing at our approach to put on their best clothes to re- 
ceive us. They wore the costume of the girls at Réldal, and 
their caps were sct very coqucttishly on their heads; one had 
red stockings, the other blue. 
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Three small honses of rough stones stood near each other, 
the walls being about thirty inches in thickness, and the rear 
resting on a hillock of earth; the roofs were formed of large 
slabs, supported by planks placed lengthwise, wide apart, with 
beams across; upon these earth had been laid to prevent the ad- 
mission of wind, and on this the grass was green; the floor was 
laid with large, uneven tiles of slate. The chimney, built out- 
side, was covered at the top by a flat stone, to prevent the en- 
trance of rain, and the door was made of heavy rough wood. 

We were invited to enter, and I was struck by the extreme 
cleanliness and order of the room, the only ornament of which 
was a small looking-glass upon the wall; a single window, high 
up, twenty inches by fourteen, with four small panes, admitted 
light: near the fireplace, in the corner, was a frying-pan and 
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coffce-kettle ; and a copper kettle, with the inside as bright as 
gold, partly filled with water, hung over the fire. On one side 
were shelves, upon which stood rows of pails filled with milk 
to furnish cream for the butter; in the middle of the room, 
on the floor, was 3 simple couch of hay, which was kept from 
spreading by pieces of wood; home-spun woollen blankets 
and sheepskins were used a3 coverings, for the nights are al- 
ways cold in the mountains: behind lung the garments on a 
cord strung across. In one corner was a store of juniper and 
willow for fuel, used with great ceonumy, for wood was very 
scarce, 

Only once during the summer are the girls visited from the 
farm, for the road over the mountains is tiresome, and the dis- 
tance ninety miles. Near tu their house was another, which 
could have been used by another family, of about the same 
size, but with a much smaller window; in this the barrels of 
sour milk, and the cheese aud batter were kept, and juniper 
bushes in large quantity ; close hy, much more ronghily built, 
was the third building of the seter. It mist have been no 
easy work to erect these on such a spot, for the wood, the 
beams, the doors, the planks, had been bronght from a long 
distance, and the collecting of the stone and the making of 
the walls was also a work of patience. 

The girls were delighted with our visit, and, although they 
did not know us, they were not in the least afraid; Ambjar, 
the younger, was cightcen years of age, and Marthe abont 
twenty-six ; both were farmers’ daughters—one Jiving on ITar- 
danger fjord, the other on the shores of the Rildal lake. Tin- 
mediately after our arrival they began to prepare a meal for 
us; a small chest was converted into a table, on which a white 
towel served as a cloth; slices of bacon were fricd, and colt 
potatoes (how good they tasted), the remains of their Sun- 
day meal, with cheese, butter, and flat bread, were spread be- 
fore us. A large pail of milk, with rich solid cream on top, 
was placed where we could help ourselves. When everything 
was ready, they said, “Be so good as to cat our simple sxter 
fare, You know we are not on our farm, and we cannot offer 
you a better meal.” Everything tasted better to me than the 
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dishes of a banquet, for I was very hungry. Coffee was roast- 
ed, and freely served to us during the meal. 

We had hardly ceased eating when the ringing of the cow- 
bells warned Ambjér and Marthe that milking-time had come. 
They dropped their fine skirts, replaced them by their work- 
ing garb, filled their horns with salt, and, taking their pails, 
were soon busy with their twenty-two milch cows, which had 
come of their own accord from the pasture; the creatures got 
some salt, and rested for awhile on the ground around the 
huts. Samson, the guide, took my horse to a man sieter, some 
three miles distant, for it had been agreed that Paul must not 
stop there, it being dirty, uncomfortable, and infested with 
fleas. 

When evening came, preparations were made for sleep. 
The girls moved the wooden barriers of the bed and spread 
out the dry grass, placing upon it the woollen blankets; we all 
went to bed with our clothes on, except that we took off our 
shoes and stockings, and Samson and I removed our coats: 
there was only that one bed for us all. Samson snored so 
loudly that there was no possibility of sleeping, and we voted 
him a nuisance, who ought to have gone to the man seter: 
he kept us laughing all night. At four o’clock we were awa- 
kened by the bells of the cows, which called the girls to the 
milking. 

The country surrounding the seter was beautiful; on the 
other side of the lake was Sauerflot, a vast undulating plateau. 
The aspect of nature was severe, for there was no green to give 
color and variety to the landscape; the lakes lay hidden in the 
depth below, and the valleys through which couraed the tribu- 
tary streams appeared from a distance like ravines, crawling, 
dark and snake-like, over those immense rocky plateaus. A 
grand view was that to the west, where the Vasdals Eggen 
and Nups Eggen ranges, 5530 feet high, rosé into view; their 
peaks and some of the plateaus were covered with snow, and 
the ravines seemed filled with it. 

I remained at Bjjrn Vand seter for a few days, while Sam- 
son went to another mountain home. I spent the time in 
hunting and roaming alone over the wild tract; Marthe and 
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Ambjor never ceased to wonder that I had crossed the great 
ocean. They took excellent care of me, though I could never 
eat or drink enough to satisfy them: before starting in the 
morning there was always a dispute about the provisions for 
the day, as they wished to load me with more thau I wanted. 
When I was ready to start for the day's excursion, they would 
say, “Be careful to come before dark, for it would be very 
difficult for you to find your way at night ;* and the last words 
J would hear were, “Velkommen til bage™ (welcome back), 
Like all seeter girls, they were busy all day. When I returned 
in the. evening I generally found them mending uets, which 
they were going to stretch across the mouth of a little stream 
emptying into the lake, in order to catch trout for my breakfast 
the next morning. These were fried in delicious butter. 

On the 8th of August the weather suddenly changed in the 
evening, and the chilly north wind Liew through the crevices 
of the hut. It was so cold on the higher mountsins that the 
cows came to the seter, which was lower, and where it was 
much milder; their bells awoke us. The girls went out to 
see what was the matter, and counted the cows, to see if any 
bears had disturbed them. In the morning the ground was 
covered with hoar-frost. 

When the day of parting came a sntstantial breakfast was 
served, with two eups of coffee, for I had to drink an extra 
one, Marthe, who had noticed that I wore only thin cotton 
socks, insisted npon giving ne the thick woollen stockings she 
made me wear on going to bed. Aimbjir gave me a pair of 
thick gloves, and I had to take 2 cheese with me. They in- 
sisted upon accompanying me as far as the outlet of the lake, 
which I had forded every day in my rambles. We parted 
there, and as I got into the water I put a little money into 
their hands, and thanked them for their kindness, hospitality, 
and trust. “Don’t forget to come and see us. Our fathers, 
and mothers, and families will be glad to eee you. Happy 
journey, Panl, and God be with you,” were the last words J 
heard. I have since been to their farms, and we have written 
to each other; but I have not heard from Marthe for some 
time; perhaps she is dead, or I am forgotten. Several times 
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I have been to Ambjér’s farm, as it was more on my way. 
The last news I had was that she was married. That she may 
be happy, is the sincere wish of her friend Paul. 

I close the chapter by giving to the reader the translation 
of a letter received from her, and another from my guide over 
the mountains ; 


Herr Panu Du Caart10,—t received yesterday thy welcome letter of December 
24th, with the enclosed present to me, for which accept my heartfelt thanks, I also 
saw by thy letter that thou art well, and that made me very glad; and I can also 
tell thee that I and my folks live in our usual health, I was afraid, when such 
Jong time passed without news from thee, that thou hadst entircly forgotten me, 
until I got thy former letter of November 9th, for which I also heartily thank thee, 
as these letters and the enclosed present show the reverse; but thou wilt exeuse 
my remissness in answering the first one. 

I sce by thy letters that thou intendest to come here next spring, and I assure 
thee that I look forward longingly to that time, and thou wilt allow me to ask thee 
to give me nearer information as to what time thou mayst be expected. 

Thou art hereby most kindly greeted by thy affectionate friend, 

Awasie Oxsnorrer, 


Heer Pact Do Cuansv,—Thou art sincerely reminded of Niels 0, Overland, in 
Sénde, and for that reason I take the pen in my hand and inform thee about my 
health. I can never forget how much enjoyment we had when we were together at 
Haukelid emteren, near Rékial. The little tin-pot thon gavest me I have preserved 
‘8 a reminiscence of that time. Now I ean tell thee the news that I was married, 
Tune 2th, 1875, to a sister of Ambjir, a little older than Ambjir, and who was 
not home the time thou wast there. She was servant to my parents in Sénde, Her 
pame is Berte O—, Eight days ago I was with my father-indaw, Ole Vraalsen, and 
then I saw the present thou badst sent to Ambjér, and read the letter. I read that 
thou intendest to visit Réidal next summer, and that thou hadst intended to come 
the past one, but hadst Leen prevented; and therefore we expect to see thee next 
summer, and I will thon go to Rildal and talk with thee. In case thou thinkest of 
coming over Christiania, and shouldst want a guide on tho road, I will moet thee 
there, and acenmpany thee to Réldat; but then thou must tell me what tite thou 
wilt come, Ole Vraalsen's family asked me to send their hearty greetings; and, 
first and last, Ambjér sends many thanks for the present thou hast sent her, and 
will preserve it as a dear remembrance of thee. My Aone (wife) wishes it was pos- 
sible to see and speak to thee, as thou hast been so uncommonly kind (eni?d) to her 
sister Ambjér and her whole family. Ambjr feels very sorry that ahe did not re- 
turn from Odde to Rildal, so thst she could have gone with thee on an excursion to 
Bergen, can also greet thee from Helge H. Rabbe, Niels H. Heggen, and lens- 
mand U. H. Juvet, and all wish to meet thee when thou comest to Réldal, For 
thin time I must end, with a dear and friendly greeting from me and my wife. 
Thou must write to me, and thereby do me a great favor, Respectfully, etc., 

Nurs 0. Overtaxp, 
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Christinnia.—Latitude of the City.—Characteristies of {ts Inhabitants Toutes. — 
Mode of Living—Kind-hearted and Hospitable People —Del 
Chiistianta Society. — Kingly Repast inguisled Guests— ‘ 
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the City—The Christiania Fjord.—Osear’s Hall —Frogner Serter,—Sarabriten, 
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Ar the inner end of the long and charming Chr 
at the foot of wooded hills, lies Chri: 
autumn when, for the first time, 1 entered the capital of Nor- 
way, and months after I liad been in dina I war tired 
from my summer rambles. The weather had been so rainy 
for the past few weeks that I was glad te come to a city for 
awhile. I fonnd comfortable quarters at the Victoria, an ex- 
cellent hotel, which is always crowded with tourists in swn- 
mer, but was at that season of the year deserted by thei. 

The city is in latitude 59° 55’: 3° 58’ north of Edinburgh, 
and 1° 15’ farther north than Duncansby, the most northern 
point of Scotland, and has a population of 116,000 suuls. It is 
4 thriving place, rising in importance every day, being the 
seat of the Norwegian government. The King of Sweden and 
Norway is obliged, according to the constitution of the coun- 
try, to reside here three months of the year. 

As the stranger wanders through its broad streets he is struck 
by the steady, thoughtful demeanor of the inhabitunts, which 
is but a reflection of the national character, and which remind- 
ed me in that respect of Giteborg, in Sweden. The city pre- 
sents no striking features; the houses are stuccoed generally, 
not very high, and roofed with tiles, and the people reside 
chiefly on flats divided into apartments; lut within a few 
years a large number of villas have been bnilt, and in the new 
parts of the city are beautiful gardens surrounding many of 
the houses, and some of the private residences are very fine. 


ania fjord, 
It was late in the 





nis 
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There is an appearance of thrift and comfort; order and good 
behaviour prevail everywhere. Along its quays vessels are 
continually loading or discharging their cargoes, and steamers 
leave at all hours of the day for the cities, the commercial 
marts along the coast, or for distant European seaports. 

I often love to think of Christiania and of its kindly and 
hospitable inhabitants, of the frank and heartfelt Norwegian 
greetings I received from my friends. No kinsman of theirs 
from a foreign clime was ever more welcome each time I re- 
turned from wy wanderings in their land. How pleasant are 
many of their homes, situated in some delightful spots within 
the radius of the city, and from which views of the fjords, 
mountains, or a charming rural landscape is obtained: they 
are surrounded by pleasure grounds, luxuriant trees, and beds 
of flowers. The well-to-do people are simple in their tastes, 
live comfortably, and are fond of home-life. The long win- 
ters are relieved by social amusements; skating, coasting, 
sleighing, dinner, dancing, and card parties, with musical en- 
tertainments, help to pass the dark days pleasantly. 

Society is agreeable. The ladies, like their Swedish kins- 
women, are well educated, proficient in the use of foreign lan- 
guages, very attractive, amiable, and cultivate simplicity of 
dress —in a word, they are charming. The gentlemen are 
warm-hearted, polite, obliging, and there is a freedom and man- 
liness in their bearing which always pleased me. It is only 
when admitted to their homes, not once but many times, and 
treated as a friend, that one can get an insight of the fine and 
noble qualities of the Norwegian character. 

I met many educated men, and these were ever ready to 
serve me or give me all the information I wanted, making 
light of the trouble or inconvenience to which my request 
subjected them. One would send a work which he thought 
night be useful to me, another a map, or the government sta- 
tistics, and so on, telling me where I should go either for scien- 
titie purposes or to study folk-liv (peoplelife), or to see some 
magnificent scenery, and whenever I started, letters to friends 
or relatives were handed to me, so that I might not be friend- 
less. Ifa person knew of no one in the district where I was 
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going, he would go ty am acqnaintance and ask for an intro- 
duction for me. The day after my arrival 1 delivered the let- 
ters of introduction I had carefully preserved. These opened 
to me the doors of many houses, where ] was at once wel- 
comed, and received with great kindness. Friends were soon 
made, and during my stay of a fortnight I was taught to 
know what Christiania hospitality meant. 

My first visit was to Cousul Tho. Joh. Heftye, to whom I 
was indebted for many and varions kindnesses, received from 
him even before we had met. The consul is an able tinm- 
cier, and has written several works on finance; a man of 
vast information and broad views, who, in spite of his large 
and extensive banking business, always finds time to he sucia- 
ble with a friend. Ile is the president and one of five direc 
tors of the Turistfirening (Tourist Society), whose object is 
to give to the people a taste for mountain exploration. 
Among the members are the king and the royal family. The 
consul is an indefatigable mountain climber and explorer, and 
in many mountain districts his name is a houschold word, for 
they love him for his genial kindness, his simple and unosten- 
tatious ways while among them, and often I have heard tho 
binder people say, when showing me his photograph, “ Mere 
is a man who is not proud.” I am very much indebted to him 
for a great dea) of personal kindness, warm friendship, and 
useful information. “You must dine with me to-morrow,” 
said he, “and we will talk about what you want to do, and at 
the same time I will introduce you to some scientific and 
other gentlemen with whom I want you to become acquaint- 
ed.” If I had had any thought that a splendid entertainment 
could not be given in Christiania, it was soon to be dissipat- 
ed. The large and handsome mansion of the consul is sur- 
rounded by acres of well-laid-out grounds, from which a beau- 
tiful view of the Christiania fjord is obtained. J ascended a 
flight of stairs in the midst of small forests of tropical plants 
and flowering shrubs, which reminded me of a warm climate. 
The effect of the lights was beantifal. I was ushered into 
one of the large drawing-rooms, and the hust presented me to 
his charming wife, and then all round. A large company of 
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distinguished men had been invited: professors of the uni- 
versity, writers, journalists, scientific men, officers of the army 
and navy, foreign consuls, members of the Storthing, clergy- 
men, ete. More than forty guests were seated before 2 sumpt- 
uous banquet. It was a kingly repast. After soup the glasses 
were filled, and the host, after looking around the table, said, 
“Velkommen til bordet” (Welcome to the board), this being 
the usual way of grecting the guests, among whom were some 
of Norway’s most noted scientists. Such was my first introdue- 
tion in the capital. The next entertainment was given to me 
by a distinguished manufacturer, Halvor Schou, also a man of 
great wealth, and much respected by his fellow-citizens, 

Among the first to welcome me were the learned friends 
I had met before in the North, including Peter Christian As- 
bjirnsen, one of Norway’s distinguished writers, whose name 
is a household word in the cottage of the mountaineer, in 
the fisherman’s cabin, or in the home of the rich; for what 
Norwegian docs not know his “Folke Eventyr,” “uldre 
Eventyr,” and many other of his tales, where the old say- 
ings of the people are so well told? Besides, he has written 
on education, forestry, and many other subjects. Few men 
in his conntry are more respected than he. But few persons 
have travelled over Norway more than he has done; his en- 
ergy is wonderful, in spite of his sixty-two years and portly 
form. He has journeyed extensively over Europe, and now 
every year he travels thousands of miles over his native land. 
His kindness prompted him at once to see how he could be 
useful to me in my journeys through his country, and his 
letters proved of the greatest service. He is, in many re- 
spects, a perfect type of a Normand (Norwegian). Professor 
J. A. Friis, another fellow- traveller in Lapland, kindly gave 
me some of the photographs of that country to illustrate my 
works. F 

The public buildings are not remarkable for their architect- 
ural beauty. The palace, built on three sides of a sqnare, is 
picturesquely situated, surrounded by pleasant grounds. The 
university building, which is massive, contains a fine library, 
a zoological and a geological museum. The collection of 
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northern antiquities is not extensive, but contains some very 
rare and valuable specimens, among which are gold and silver 
ornaments, worn by the former inhabitants in heathen times, 
and valuable coins. In the national picture galleries are some. 
landscape paintings of great beauty, by Norwegian artis 
some of whom have attained a world-wide celebrity 

The Storthing is a handsome building, facing Carl Julm 
Sqnare, the finest square in Christiania. The pleasantest 
promenade is by the castle of Agerlmus, which defends the ap- 
proach to Christiania: its ramparts have been Jaid in graceful 
and shaded walks. There are numbers of tine stores, and those 
of the silver-smiths are specially tempting, the stranger find- 
ing in them many beautiful objects, which he frequently buys 
to take home. Hotels are nnmerous, but as a rale expensive. 
The public schools and other institutions are a eredit to the 
city. The envirous are extensive and beautiful; the fjord is 
dotted with islands, and on its shores are villas, lovely woods, 
and smiling ficlls. Some of the drives lead to charming, wild, 
and secluded spots; the highways leading into the country pass 
through the midst of beantiful seenery. The Christiania fjord 
is about seventy miles long; but the stranger who only comes 
to Christiania does not get any conception of the grandeur of 
Norwegian fjords, und the same may be said of the scenery. 

Oscar’s Ilall, the summer country-seat of the king, is at a 
short distance frum the city: it is built on the shore of the 
fjord. The paintings of Tidemand here, illustrating the peas- 
ant life in Norway, are remarkable. 

Frogner sater, 1700 feet above the sea, belonging to Consul 
Heftye, is but a few miles from the city. From there a sa- 
perb panorama of the fjord, extending all the way to the sea, 
may be enjoyed; and, locking in the opposite direction, the 
same extended view is obtained. The approaches to the place 
are through a large and dark forest, by a road Dnilt at a heavy 
cost to the owner. Sarabriten, situated in a wild region over- 
looking a picturesque lake, is a romantic spot, belonging also 
to the same owner, whose love of wild scenery has prompted 
him to build at these places houses like these constructed in 
olden times. The winter scenery at both places, with the trees 
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overloaded with snow and icicles, is perfectly lovely ; and not 
the least among the pleasant reminiscences I have of Norway 
are the agreeable days I have spent at Frogner ester and Sa- 
rabraten. There is direct railway communication with Stock- 
holm and Trondhjem. The ways of exit from the city are 
numerous. In summer the many tourists generally prefer to 
travel by cariole. Comfortable steamers leave daily for differ- 
ent parts of the fjord and for Frederikestad, near which is the 
fine water-fall Sarps-foss. Those who wish to make a longer 
voyage and sce the coast scenery have to take steamers which 
go north to Bergen or North Cape. 
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ANoTHER winter had gone; the pleasant weather liad re- 
turned ; the sun was getting warmer every day, thongh the air 
was chilly ; vegetation was more forward than the year before. 
The southern shores of Sweden, on the Baltic, were now clad 
in the mantle of spring; the birds and swallows had come 
back, and the warbling of the nightingale was already heard in 
the groves by the sea. The days were fast lengthening, the 
sun rising nearly at three o'¢lock, and the Jung twilights added 
much to the charm of the mornings and evenings. 

On the 22d of May I was once more sailing on the Bultic; 
in the distance the soft outlines of an island ruse above the 
sea—it was Gotland. Approaching its shore, the view became 
beautiful, the extensive line of coast being marked by yellow 
limestone cliffs, dotted with dark woods, thrifty farms, and 
windmills, while the ancient tuwn of Wisby, with its ruined 
but massive walls, upon which the old dark towers stood like 
sentinels, seemed to watch over the place as in the days of old, 
and to frown upon the sea. The city rose in the forin of an 
amphitheatre, and the white queer-shaped houses and the ruins 
of churches, partly hidden by groves of trees, made the place 
appear still more venerable in the bright sunshine. 

Gotland, the largest island of the Baltic, is between 56° 55’ 
and 58° lat., lying almost in the midst of the sea, opposite the 
province of Courland, in Russia, and the Swedish province of 
SmAland. It is nearest to the Swedish coast, with which it 
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runs parallel. This island was once a seat of great power, the 
chief emporium of the trade of Northern Enrope, and in its 
day had no rivals. The time of its settlement is lost in the 
dimness of antiquity, and the only record we have of its most 
remarkable history is found in the “ Gotlands lagarne,” thought 
to be a supplement to the laws of the country. This saga is 
supposed to have been written about the year 1200, and is in 
the old Gotlandish language. Gotland, or Gutland, means the 
land of Gotarne or Gutarne (Gotmen), and these settlers were 
supposed to belong to the race which came from the Black Sea, 
overran Germany, and settled in the southern part of Sweden 
and in Norway. 

“In the days of old,” says the saga, “a fair and beautiful 
island, low and dim, floated on the sea by night, and the peo- 
ple beheld it as they sailed to and fro; but each morning, at 
sunrise, it disappeared beneath the waves, until the evening 
twilight had come again, when it would rise and float over the 
surface of the Ostersjén (Baltic) as before. No one dared to 
Jand upon it, thongh the belicf was general that it would be- 
come fixed if a fire was lighted there. Thjelvar, or Thjalfer, 
with his men, finally landed in a little bay of the floating island, 
and lighted a fire, and the island became stationary,” and to 
this day there is a bay called Thjelvarvik, and a heap of stones 
near by is supposed to be Thjelvar’s grave; but the time of his 
landing, and where he came from, the saga does not mention. 

This saga also says that “afterwards the people so increased 
that the land could not feed them all; then they drew lots, and 
every third person was required to leave; but they refused, and 
fortified themselves at a place called Thorsburg, whence they 
were expelled. They afterwards went to Fard, but were again 
driven away; they then went to Dagi, and built a city there, 
but were not there long before they were once more expelled ; 
finally they went towards the river Dina, in Russia, travelling 
till they came to the Byzantine Empire, on the Black Sea.” 

The original inhabitants of Gotland were also heathens, and 
offered human sacrifices in holy groves on the hills, and these 
were enclosed. They believed in Thor and Odin, and many 
uf the names of the farms and places to this day remind one 
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of the gods and goddesses of the Walhalla. The word thun- 
der in the Gotland Jangnage is certainly meant for Thor (God 
of Thunder), who, when angry, struck terror into the hearts of 
the giants then dwelling in the North. 

The island is one of the richest places of the North in retics 
of former times, especially the eastern shore, whicre there are 
numerous burial hills, or tumuli, remains of ship forms, called 
slonkers. Great numbers of antiquities discovered in the earth 
in many places show that piracy and commerce were the chief 
occupations of the inhabitants, who grew rich by plunder. Bnt 
few relics of the stone and bronze ages are found, most of 
those thus far discovered belonging to the iron age. Among 
the most interesting remains are the memorial stones, stand- 
ing erect and rough, with rnde markings, some representing a 
Viking’s boat, with mast and sails and high prow, with many 
men on deck, and above these others, all engaged in fighting ; 
over these are figures of men and anitals, so ronghly done 
that it is difficult to recognize them. 

One of the delights of the stranger travelling through the 
island is to meet cverywhcre these tokens of the past, dating 
either from the heathen times or from the earliest dawn of 
Christianity. 

The tumuli, or the oldest graves, like those found opposite 
in Ostergétland and in the southern part of Scandinavia, are 
very scarce in Gotland, there being only two. The great num- 
ber of old graves here are made of small boulders thrown 
together in heaps, in the midst of which is an urn of clay con- 
taining ashes. By the side of the urn are often fonnd charcoal 
and burned bones. There are very few unburned skeletons. 
The stone tumuli are often encircled by a single or double row 
of rounded stones. Small bnrial-places are made of four slabs, 
with an arn containing ashes. There are tablets with Runie 
characters, but the writing of most is so defaced that it cannot 
be read. The number of these inscribed stones already found 
is very great. They are found standing or prostrate, and were 
most probably memorials placed over graves. There are also 
memorial crosses, belonging to the Christian period, as late as 


the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, also bearing Runic char- 
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acters. One also sees many old fortifications, with a round 
wall of earth, or surrounded by rough stone walls. 

There is no doubt that the inhabitants of the island, like 
those of Norway, Denmark, Sweden, and the eastern coast of 
the Baltic, once consisted principally of Vikings, who made 
long and dangerous expeditions, and every record left on the 
island points to the conclusion that all were of the same race. 
But as the Gotlanders became richer, they excited the envy of 
the piratical bands or neighboring chicfs inhabiting the shores 
of the Baltic, and thus became constantly involved in war. 

There is always something very impressive in visiting old 
ruins. It is seldom that the merry sounds of mirth are heard 
by those wandering under the shadows of crumbling walls, or 
among the fallen pillars which have battled against centuries, 
and at last succumbed. They seem to sober the thoughts, and 
impress one with the littleness of man; one feels that those 
who built them, long since dead, were men of like nature with 
himself. It is not difficult for us to imagine the scenes of life 
of which they were once witnesses; but the silence which sur- 
rounds the spectator impresses him with reverence and sadness. 
The fortifications and the old churches of the town were built, 
to all appearance, of stone from the quarry upon which the city 
stands, and the whole aspect of the place, as one wanders 
through its streets, is strange. Here and there, among the 
more modern buildings and cottages, appears an old Hanse- 
atic house, or an odd-looking warehouse, with crumbling walls, 
covered with ivy, and overhung by linden, walnut, mulberry, 
and elm trees. Picturesque rnins, dating back hundreds of 
years, and silent graveyards are mingled with the dwellings 
of the living, who here adorn the porches of their houses 
with tomb-stones, engraved with names, queer inscriptions, or 
fanciful carvings. 

The period of the foundation of the city, as well as the set- 
tlement of the island, is uncertain; bnt, whatever may be its 
ancient history, in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries 
it rose to great commercial importance, and carried on a very 
extensive traffic. Traders came from England, Holland, Rus- 
sia, France, and from the Mediterranean and other parts of 
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Europe. In the year 1237 King Henry II. of England al- 
lowed the people of Gotland to import or export goods with- 
out payment of duty. Some of its merchants were enormous- 
ly wealthy, and they were found trading with Asia and differ- 
ent countries of Europe. All the merchants of the world were 
admitted within its walls. At that time tle traffic from India, 
Persia, and other parts of Asia, came by the river Volga as far 
as Novgorod, and the trade increased as the wars in the East 
took place. The wealth of the people became fabulous, and 
the mania for building churches then commenced. 





WATAA OF WIOHT. 


The city had an eventful career, and was subjected to many 
sieges and sackings. The walls now standing were built in the 
year 1288; thirty-six towers were erected by the inhabitants 
of the island, each ting (county or parish) building one. The 
walls are loop-holed, and two towers gnard each gate. There 
are still visible the remains of the narrow slits through which 
the garrison could pour boiling oil, hot water, or molten lead 


upon the enemy. Besides these walls and towers three ditches 
x 
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were built outside of the walls. There now remain twenty- 
eight towers, many of which are from sixty to seventy feet in 
height, and a few emaller ones between are yet standing. 

The town once numbered over 12,000 burghers, and a great 
number of artisans lived outside the walls when the place be- 
came too small for their accommodation. The city was then 
independent, made its own money (of which many pieces are 
yet found), and raised its own military forces. 

The island is especially rich in coins. In 1870, at Sindarve, 
in I¥emsé, more than 1500 were found in one place, weighing 
over ten pounds —they were imperial coins froin the west- 
ern part of the Roman Empire, of standard silver—most of 
them dated in the last half of the first century after Christ. 
They were small and thick, with well-cut images of emperors 
and empresses, and were called denariz. Other coins are often 
found, much worn, showing long use before they were buried, 
In some places are found Roman gold coins, calied solidi ; 
these are never discovered in greater quantitics than forty or 
fifty together, and are generally of the dates of the fourth and 
fifth centuries. A great many Kutfie coins are also found, 
which came from Kufa, Bagdad, and also from Samarcand, * 
Bokhara, and other Asiatic cities; these are generally large 
and round, without efligics, and covered with Arabic inscrip- 
tions on both sides; more than 10,000 of these have been dis- 
covered on the island; the oldest are from the sixth, and the 
newest from the tenth century. English coins, with badly 
executed faces of kings, from the ninth and tenth centuries, 
and great numbers of German pieces, and others bearing rep- 
resentations of bishops, cities, ete. are of the above period. 

T procured a silver coin which a farmer had just ploughed 
up, bearing the image of the Roman Emperor Commodas, son 
of Marcus, who ascended the throne a.p. 180, and died s.v. 
192. Valuable ornaments have been exhumed, consisting of 
rings, plain, twisted, or braided; simple rings for the neck or 
arms, made of silver or gold, and sometimes decorated with 
pearls; ornaments of bronze; shoe-buckles; figured belts and 
girdles; hair-pins; silver, and twisted bars of silver and gold, 
made to be cut up in pieces, and probably used as mediums 
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of value; beads of amber, and of glass, and clay of many col- 
ors; combs of ivory, and many other things. 

Some of the seals of the once powerful guilds ave still pre- 
served, each inscribed with the name of a patron saint. 

The city, in the height of its prosperity, possessed within its 
walls not Jess than fifteen churches and two convents; outside 
the walls, one church, and one convent for nus; many ef them 
were built by merchants of other countries residing in the 
town. During the eleventh and twelfth centuries more than 
one hundred churches were built on the island, most all of 
which now stand, and publie worship is held in them; some 
are very beautiful in their architectrre. 

This remarkuble city was several times besieged, its wealth 
provoking the envy of powerful ueighbors. Notwithstanding 
ita fortifications, Wislby was taken by storm, in the year 1361, by 
Waldemar IIL. of Denmark: the old treaty had long before 
become a dead letter, and Sweden could do nuthing 
power of Demmark. The plunder was enurmons, the gold and 
silver ornaments of the churches forming a great. part of it. 
Waldemar entered the city through a breach at the southern 
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gate, near which now stands, as a solitary monument of the 
siege, a cross, put up to the memory of the slain, with a Latin 
inscription, still legible, of which the following is a translation: 
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“In the year 1861, the Tuesday after St. James’s Day, the 
Gotlanders fell before the gates of Wisby by the hands of 
the Danes. They lie buried here. Pray for them.” 

But the booty which the victorious king carried away with 
him did not reach Denmark, the vessels conveying it founder- 
ing in a storm near the island of Carlsi. 

Ruins tell the story of the rise and fall of the town, and re- 
mind one forcibly of the instability of human things. There 
was no doubt a time when the princely merchants of Wisby 
thought that the greatness of the place would endure forever, 
and its wealth aceumnlate—bnut such dreams have passed away. 
The people of those days are forgotten; they lie unknown 
under the tombstones or the sward of the church-yards, where 
they were buried hundreds of years ago. The silent mementos 
of the past have no tale to tell of the barter and festivity of 
former times; but the pages of history and the record of the 
crumbling ruins show that this was one of the most famous 
commercial cities of medieval Europe. ; 

Let us linger awhile in the midst of this strange town, now 
fragrant with the perfume of cherry, plum, and apple blossoms ; 
Jet us walk by Hanseatic mansions and warehouses, once the 
residence of Danish governors, or owned by wealthy mer- 
chants—some still kept in good order, while others are neglect- 
ed, appearing to mourn over the good times that are gone; by 
houses with rough steps and stoops floored with old slabs, once 
tombstones, upon which are engraved coats of arms, mono- 
grams, inscriptions with dates, scrolls; by humbler cottages, 
with windows green with creeping plants, shrubs, or flowers ; 
by gardens, and old or crumbling walls, thickly covered with 
ivy, green and fresh, the growth of hundreds of years—some- 
times falling in heavy, graceful festoons. We pass beneath the 
overhanging branches of the linden, elm, walnut, maple, mul- 
berry, and other trees mingling together, coming now and then 
to a grand old ruin; while the old walle and towers appear 
here and there, with the deep-biue sea in the background, and 
the fishermen’s boats stranded on the shore of the little port 
of Wisby. Sea-eagles are flying over the water, watching for 
their prey, and the shrill cries of the gulls are heard. Deep 
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eaves have been eut in the face of the cliffs by the waves, 
which during the warm days of July are a favorite resort for 
those who are fond of marine views. 

One of the finest ruins of the city is that of St. Katarina (St. 
Catherine), erected by the Franciscan monks about 1233, luter 
rebuilt as a convent. The body of the church is an oblong 
aquare with twelve octagonal pillars standing in two rows, 
while the choir is pontagonal in shape. Originally the edifice 
was constructed in pure round-arch style, but has since been 
transformed into that of pointed arches. The roof is gone, 
and only these arches remain, which appear as if ready to fall. 
The grass is the only floor, most of the stone slabs having beon 
taken away for door-steps and other purposes; but I noticed 
one upon which was chiselled the figure of a priest, and in 
his hand a chalice, on which was cut the date of 1880. Under 
the southern part of the church there is a small crypt. 

From the top of the rnined cburch of Helge -Ands (oly 
Ghost), built in the beginning of the thirteenth century, I 
obtained a fine view of several other ruins, and the outside of 
the ehureh of St. Géran (George), which has a sort of erypt, 
above which is the main church ; the lower part is 44 fect long 
by 47 wide, upheld by four pillars about 14 feet high; the win- 
dows and doors are rounded. The upper part is supported by 
four round pillars 10 feet high, and from this a flight of stairs 
Teads to tho roof; in the walls are several deep crevices, said 
to have been caused by an earthquake in 1540. Back of this 
church is the hospital of the parish. 

Not far from Helge-Ands are the rnins of Sankt Lars (Lau- 
rentius) and Drotten (Iloly Trinity), within twenty or thirty 
yards of each other. St. Lars was built in the shape of a 
Greek cross, and, like its neighbors, belongs to the middle of 
the twelfth century. There is another church of that style of 
architecture in Gotland. Inside it is 106 fect long by 76 
wide. Along the onter wall is a gallery extending around 
three sides, approached by two flights of stairs on cach side, 
and each gallery is separate; the arches are rounded. St. 
Lars is said to be nearly half a century older than Drotten. 
St. Maria, said to have becn consecrated in the year 1225, 
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is the only church in Wisby where public worship is perform. 
ed. It is 173 feet long by 75 wide, floored with ancient slabs 
of different periods, inscribed with monograms, Runic charac- 
ters, Latin inscriptions, serolls dating from the twelfth to the 
fifteenth century, in old Gotland, German, Datch, and Danish. 
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This is the resting-place of many important personages con- 
nected with the history of Gotland, among them Philip Axel- 
son Thott, Danish governor over the island at the time, who 
died in 1464. Jn front of the altar were three very fine speei- 
mens of these slabs, and it seemed a pity that continual wear 
should gradually efface their antique designs. In the chureh- 
yard were some gravestones, dating also from 1300 to 1400; 
some had been used several times, as appeared by the succes- 
sion of dates. Near this church are seen the bones of a whale, 
which were believed, in former times, to be the remains of a 
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virgin giantess who had built the edifice. I asked Dr. L—, 
wy informant, who was the wicked fellow who had dared to 
hint that those were the bones of a whale: “No other than 
Linneus,” said he. In the old-chronicles it is related that a 
fish was caught near Wisby which screamed like a man, that 
all who heard and saw it marvelled, and that it was hang up 
in the church of St. Maria. 

From St. Maria I went to St. Nikolans (Nicholas), built 
about 1240, which is a beantiful ruin, and was the largest 
church in Wisby. It belonged to the Dominicans. It has a 
mixture of round and pointed arches; the inner width is 65 
feet, and the length 199 feet; ten square pillars remain stand- 
ing, two of which are damaged. The iain building has twen- 
ty-two windows; on the west side are three, very gracefully 
pointed. 

Among the churches, of which hardly any vestige is left, is 
St. Gertrude, built by the merchants of Holland, which lies 
one hundred paces south-cast from St. Nikolaus; its length 
was about 65 feet, and 28 fect broad. 

St. Ilans is one of the oldest and largest in Wisby. It was 
the church in which the first Protestant minister preached, 
about 1525; hardly anything is left of it. St. Jakob and St. 
Mikel were entirely destroyed. 

From ruin to rain I rambled on, until all had been exam- 
ined, and I finally fonnd myself once more by the dark, gray, 
gloomy walls and towers, every one of which had a history of 
its own. The ringmuren (fortifications and walls), which en- 
compassed the whole town, enclosed an area of 185 tunnland 
{about 170 acres). 

Leaving Wisby by the old Norreport (north gate), flanked 
by two towers built to defend it, 1 found myself at onee in the 
country. Roads crossed in every direction, so that one could 
travel wherever he pleased. A few of the farms appeared thrif- 
ty; bat the majority of the population live in small houses, 
plastered over. The winter wheat and rye looked well, and 
the people were busy in the fields; many were planting pota- 
tocs. The country is fine in many districts. The houses were 
emall, but clean and white, with stcep slanting roofs, the win- 
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dows filled with potted plants, surrounded by gardens and 
orchards, smiling fields and meadows, and hop plantations, 
showing that the farmers were in good circumstances. The 
land here is divided among many persons, and each tries to 
nake his small estate as productive as possible. 

Now and then we would come to one of those graceful 
churches in which the island is so rich. There was something 
so quiet and restful about them that it almost made one feel 
as if, when the time should come, he would like to rest there. 
The lilacs in full bloom, the violets amidst the grass, the green 
tields and meadows, all added to the charm of the drive; sev- 
eral fine vaks grew by the roadside, and the plum, pear, cherry, 
and apple trees were in full bloom. The spring seemed to 
begin here at about the same time as in the neighborhood of 
New York city in ordinary years. The birch, oak, elm, ash, 
hazel-nut, poplar, mountain-ash, and aspen are found in many 
districts, and to the south the walnut and mulberry flourish. 

The farmers were ploughing, and starlings followed in the 
furrows to pick up the worms. Many farm-houses were neat 
but small. Each farmer seemed to have a mark of his own; 
the agricultural implements and other articles being stamped 
differently. This old custom is called Bomérken, and each 
family has inherited its distinguishing mark from ite ancestors. 
Each parish has its own Bowmérke. Along the road, in several 
places, the limestone crops out above the soil; we passed for- 
este of fir, pine, ash, with a few oaks, and encountered boulders 
and swamps from time to time. Several women were busy 
cutting potatoes, which were to be planted on the following 
day. The dwelling-houses in many places were built of lime- 
stone, roughly covered with mortar, and generally roofed with 
red tiles, but some were roofed with planks, and others were 
thatched. Little boxes were fastened to the trees in the yard 
for the use of the birds; everywhere we heard the thrashes 
singing, and skylarks filled the air with their notes. 

The country near the sea is charming. The cliffs form a 
high ridge, and upon them are fine groves of pine and other 
trees; while the fresh green tints of spring Iend additional 
beauty to the landscape, Walking along the beach, distinct 
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and unmistakable evidence of the slow rising of the land meets 
the eye everywhere; in some places, at a considerable dis- 
tance from the shore, large and high pillars of limestone have 
been hewn out of the cliffs by the action of the sca, and they 
stand there as marks of the ancient shore against which the 
waves have beaten. 

The architecture of many of the churches is very graceful, 
and that of Garde gives a fair idea of the style 

There is a special militia for defence, which cannot be called 
away from the island. Every man from the aye of eighteen 
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to fifty has to drill six consecutive days every year; and after- 
wards belongs to the reserve till he is sixty. Heads of fami- 
lies, tenant-farmers, professional men, and a few others, are 
only called in case of pressing necessity. The commissioned 
officera are nominated by the king; the non-commissioned of- 
ficers are chosen by the men. 

The census of 1870 gave a population of 53,946 inhabitants, 
of whom 28,205 were female. The island, at that date, pos- 
sessed 11,000 horses, 8500 oxen, 1000 bulls, 14,000 cows, 4800 
heifers under two years, 38,000 sheep, 700 goats, and 5700 
pigs. Cattle, sheep, and grain are exported. 

The climate is milder even than that of the most southern 
part of the Swedish main-land, this being due to the influence 
of the sea. In this respect the island is like England, com- 
pared with the adjacent countries. The elms are very fine; 
mulberry and chestnut trees grow to a large size, and grapes 
thrive well in espaliers. The flora is very rich, comprising 
more than 960 varieties of plants. 

The geology of the island is very interesting. In many 
places, after removing the soil, sometimes for thirty feet, you 
eome to the limestone rock, which has been polished and stri- 
ated by glaciers. The superincumbent earth has preserved 
the rock from the action of the weather, and it is as smooth 
as glass—so much so that it resembles enamel. In several in- 
stances the grooving is a foot deep. The general direction 
of these grooves is from north-east to south-west; the glaciers, 
no doubt, came from Finland. 

From Hoégklint (High cliff), not far from Wisby, 150 feet 
above the sea, and the highest point on the island, we obtained 
a most extensive view of the country. The indented shores 
and cliffs to the north could be seen for a long distance. The 
Baltic was perfectly quiet, and its waters so clear that the 
eye could penetrate to a great depth, even close to the shore. 
Between the cliffs were old bays and sea-beaches, not more 
than thirty, forty, or fifty feet above the present level of the 
sea, while in the water, at some distance from the shore, we 
could see unmistakable traces of a submerged beach, which, 
if the island continues to rise, will again show itself above the 
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surface. There are places on the island where forty or tifty 
different tide-marks may be counted, lying one above the oth- 
er on the beach, proving incontestably that the land has risen 
slowly in the course of ages. Could this have been the ori- 
gin of the legend before described? cology Jivs demon- 
strated that there have been alternate risings and sinkings 
of land af different periuds, in this region as clsewhere— a 
demonstration which leads the thoughtful to reflect upon the 
great progress of the different branches of science —yet the 
attempts to correct the erroncous ideas of former times have 
been, and are even now, received with vituperation and oblo- 
quy by those who foolislily fear from these discoveries the 
overthrow of religion. But as new facts are bronght to light 
year after year, the more beautifnl the world seems to us, and 
the more marvellous does the wisdom of the Great Creator 
appear to our feeble understanding. It is sad to think that 
the only reward of diligent investigators hus often been scorn 
during their lives, and that good people, from falxe notions of 
what they believed to be right, have too often heaped abuse 
upon the devotees of science. Mappily for the cause of truth, 
these are undisinayed by what. freqnently appears a conflict in 
which they must be erushed ; for, their statements of fact being 
unanswerable, the power of unreasoning fanaticism is brought 
to bear upon them. Every one knows that no tree progress 
can be made in investigation without discussion ; ut vituper- 
ation is not argument, and denials without demonstration of 
facts do not throw any light on a subject in controversy. 
True etudents have no other aim than that of the cnlargement 
of knowledge. They work hard, and think still harder—often 
spending sleepless nights, carried away Ly the intensity of their 
enthusiasm, and forgetting the rules of health, till at last they 
are sometimes left like wrecks stranded on the shore, What is 
their object? To gain riches? No; for it would have been 
better for them and their familics if they had thought a little 
less of science and more of the world. To gain knowledge, 
and to impart that knowledge, has been their purpose, and is 
to this day the aim of the true scientist. 
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CIEAPTER XXVII 


Upeala.—Tho University.—The Nations.—The Library.—The Cathedral—Old Up- 
sala—The Kings’ Mounds.—Excitement in Town —The Students.—Chorus-sing- 
ing.—Sorenading the Young Ladies.—Song.—Ceremony attending the Delivery 
of Degrees. — Diplomas. —The Banquet.— Bill of Fare—The Ball.—Swedish 
‘Young Ladies.—Goveruor of the Province —His Scotch Deseent.—The Old Cas- 
tle —A Concert.—Dinner at the Caatle.—A Nobleman’s Channing Family. 


Ursata is a town dear to Sweden, not only on account of 
its great antiquity, but becange it has been for centuries its 
great seat of learning. Upsala is essentially a university town; 
it has a population of about 16,000; the river Fyrisin flows 
through it, and the streets are wide, and paved with cobble- 
stones. The University dates from 1249, and its revival un- 
der Gustaf Adolf, from 1613. In order to be admitted, the 
student has to pass a successful examination at one of the 
elementarskolor (high school). Formerly the examination was 
held in Upsala. The medical course occupies from five to 
seven years, and that of philosophy and law from four to five 
years. No man in Sweden can be a clergyman, a lawyer, or 
a doctor unless he has graduated at Upsala or Lund, the two 
universities of Sweden. The Rector of the University, who is 
changed every year, is chosen from among the professors. The 
students are divided into nations, according to the provinces or 
kins to which they belong ; each nation has a building or suite 
of rooms of its own, used as a place of meeting for the mem- 
bers, and  library—the young men lodging in different parts 
of the town. They Icad the joyous life of the students of 
Germany, with this difference, that the custom of duelling is 
unknown. 

As the visitor wanders amidst the tombs and along the shady 
and flowery walks of the beautifully kept cemetery, he sees a 
hnge structure of granite, somewhat rough, but massive and 
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imposing, which belongs to the nations of the Cniv: 
marks the resting- places of students who have died in Upsala. 

The great men who have come from Upsala are the wit- 
nesses to the well-earned celebrity of that institution, and. 
many of its professors have a world-wide reputation. Among 
the interesting buildings is the Carolina Rediviva. The libra- 
ry of the University contains some 200,000 volumes and about 
$000 manuscripts, some of which are exceedingly valuable. 
Biblical students will find in this collection a Bible with mar- 
ginal notes by Luther and Melanchthon, the “Codex Argen- 
teus,” a copy of the Four Gospels written in letters of silver, 
and many other valnable and ancient books. The cathedral 
is well worth a visit, if only for the sake of standing before 
the tomb of Gustavus Vasa, who lies buried there by the side 
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of his two queens. Many Swedish herocs and great men are 
also interred there. 

At a short distance from the town is old Upsala. Not far 
from its church are three large mounds, called Aungshigar 
{King heights). There is another one, called Tingshéy (Ting 
height), where, in heathen times, kings harangued the multi- 
tude. The old church is but a short distance away, and it was 
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here that the great temple for the worship of Thor, Odin, and 
Freya was established in Scandinavia. A sacred wood covered 
the country, and human sacrifices were made to the gods, 
Two of the tumuli have been examined, and in one the bones 
of a woman, in an urn, and those of a small dog, were found. 





OFFERING RURINE IN VLU UTRALA OUTRON, 


Large numbers of tumuli are scattered around this venerable 
place of pagan worship. Old Upsala church is one of the most 
ancient in Sweden. It is built of stone, and possesses a queer 
offering shrine, wherein the pious in Catholic times deposited 
their gifts. 

The university town, on my arrival, presented a very ani- 
mated appearance; the people were dressed in their holiday 
attire. This unusual commotion was on account of the cere- 
monies attendant upon the award of degrees to students who 
had passed a successful examination, Hundreds of graduates 
thronged the streets; they were easily recognized by the reg- 
ulation white cap, with a black velvet band, decorated with a 
small blue-and-yellow rosette in the centre, symbolic of the 
Swedish flag. The sidewalks were crowded by young ladies, 
who had come for the occasion, and it was evident that many 
persons would be unable to find accommodation. I was told 
that this would probably be the last of the triennial exhibi- 
tions, for the authorities had objected to them, as being too 
expensive for the students. 
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In the afternoon the students assembled to greet. the Chan- 
cellor of the University, who had just arrived from Stock- 
holm; they sung in chorus with snch magnificent voiecs that 
I did not wonder that those they had sent to the Paris xhi- 
bition had won the first prize. An immense crowd, from all 
grades of society, followed them to the house of the chancel 
lor, where they sang a superb student's song and chorns with 
wonderful precision and perfect accord. They pride them- 
selves upon their singing, and take great pains in rehearsing 
together. The song being ended, the chancellor appeared and 
made a brief speech; after which the students, instead of dis- 
persing, continued to sing, walking through the strects until 
they came to the residence of one of their favorite professors, 
who that year, I think, was Rector of the University, aud who 
had graduated fifty years before. The same crowd still fol 
lowed them. They sang another chorus, and, after again 
walking throngh the streets for awhile, finally dispersed. 

The first and the two following nights there was hardly any 
sleep for me. There were in my hotel, fortunately er unfort- 
unately, some young ladies — the sisters, cousins, or swect- 
hearts of students—and | did not get a wink of sleep until 
three o'clock in the morning. Students, in groups of four to 
eight, came in suceession, and sang their beautiful melodies 
under the windows, in compliment to the fair ones. One 
band had hardly left when another took its place, and fine 
voices rang out inclodionsly in the silence of the night. There 
was no peace for the Swedish beauties; each had to place a 
lighted candle in her window, to show that she was awake and 
heard the serenade given in hor honor. Thia old and pretty 
eustom secmed to be enjoyed by the students, and the girls 
evidently liked it. The following are two specimens of the 
songs I heard: 











SERENADING DUET. 
SKYMNINGEN (THE TWILIGHT). 


Hear how still the wind whispers, 
The stream murzaurs, 
The song of the thrush enchants! 


MOLE Kee, a silver sky F 
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Breaks the cotor 

Between the mountains 

Of the son, that away will flee, 

Purity radiates from the azure, 

Love breathes from nature. 

‘Song and lore, 

Song and love, 

Go from heaven, go to earth, 
SERENADING SONG. 

THE ROSE IN THE NORTHERN FOREST. 

Alone in the wild forest 

A little flower stood ; 

Nodded with a friendly smile, 

Whispered love and fuith. 

Far away there in the forest, 

Flower, thou art dear to me, 

‘Yea, thou art very dear to me. 

Come to me, thou who took my heart; 

Come to me, beautiful rose of the northern forest. 


‘Stay not in those wild forests, 

But come to thy faithful friend ; 

Tell me my hupe wns not deceived, 

Tell me thou lovest me still. 

Far away there in the forest, 

Flower, thou art dear to me, 

‘Yea, thou art very dear to me. 

Come 10 me, thou who took my heart ; 

Coine to me, beautifal rose of the northern forest. 

The day after my arrival I witnessed the graduation ceremo- 
nies. At 9.30 a.m. the old graduates of the University met, 
and marched in procession to the cathedral. They had come 
from every part of the country to do honor to their alma ma- 
ter; and among their namber were governors of provinces, 
noblemen, officers in uniform, judges, lawyers, merchants, 
farmers, and white-hcaded men bent with age. Those who 
were not in uniform were arrayed in full evening dress, with 
high silk hate—for the Swede is precise, and even formal, on 
gala occasions. In deference to the custom of the place I had 
put on a dress-coat, but unfortunately I had no high hat with 
me, and therefore wore a Panama hat. When I joined the 
procession I felt quite uncomfortable; but it could not be 
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helped, and s0, two by two, we marched to the cathedral, the 
dense crowd in the streets looking at us, and now and then, 
by voice or gesture, showing that they recognized some of the 
great men of the country in the ranks, The students, in 
dress - coats, followed the procession of their elders, and all 
entered the old brick pile which constitutes the cathedral of 
Upsala. 

The large building was crowded to suffucation, almost en 
tirely by ladies, whe were tastefully but sinsply dressed ac- 
cording to Swedish custom: the variegated colors of their 
attire added to the interest of the scene. The bedy of the 
church was reserved for the students, all of whom wore their 
white caps. One of the student-ushers, whose badge was 
red searf, kindly tovk charge of me, and gave me a good seat. 
In front of the altar a large body of collegians, all in 
evening dress, who were the musicians of the oecasion. Near 
them was a brilliant cluster of young ladies, one of whom, a 
distinguished soloist, was a Norwegian. A platform, from 
which the degrees were to be given, was oecupicd by the 
Chanecllor and Faculty of the University; while in front. 
were venerable men who had graduated half a century before, 
AU classes were mingled in the crowd: the #icka, with her 
handkerchief over her head, was there by the side of the 
grand dame. 

The eeremonics began with a grand chorus by the young 
ladies, in which a few male voices blended ; this lasted about. 
half an hour. Then, after a short pause, the rector delivered 
a speech in Latin, ocenpying about twenty-five minutes, but 
receiving little attention; this was a part of the programme 
required by custom. At the conclusion of the address he 
placed upon his own head a crown of oak leaves. This seen 
ed to be the signal for a peal of four guns, the echoes of which 
reverberated among the arches of the old cathedral. Then 
the grand chorus again burst furth in a superb strain, singing a 
song composed by one of the students. As the name of each 
graduate was called, and the crown of laurel was placed upon 
his head, the booming of a cannon was heard; he then re- 
ceived his diploma. After this ceremony there was moe sing- 
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ing, and then two-of the graduates, Primus and Sccundus, 
ascended the platform and delivered the valedictory in Latin, 

As I looked at the crowd around me, I thought [ could ree- 
ognize, hy their beaming faces, the fathers, mothers, sisters, 
and sweethearts of the scholars who had passed the ordeal. 
Some of the young men had just been married, and others were 
about to be. Years of study had been rewarded on this day, 
and the graduates, who were the heroes of the hour, walked 
through the streets with their crowns on their heads. Their 
joyful stadent-life was over: the time for parting had come; 
but their dear Upsala and alma mater were never to be for- 
gotten. The alumni had come from every part of Sweden, 
and their white caps wonld soon be seen in the far North, 
among the mountains of Lapland, in Swedish Finland, and in 
every province of the kingdom. 

At three o'clock precisely on that day I found myself in the 
‘Liangan IIall, with 304 other guests, cating the smirgis to 
gain an appetite for dinner. When the doors Jeading to the 
banqueting hall were opened, the abundance of plants gave 
the apartment almost the appearance of a garden; the effect 
was very striking. The chanecllor presided at the feast, and 
the bill uf fare was as follows: 





Groin soppa (green soup), a sort of Julienne. 
Cabarrus St. Julien, ete. 

Pale Sherry, 
ax (Mayonnaise de Salmon). 
jaut Sauterne, 

Spiickud Os filet (larded fillet of Reef). 
Frikasserad Tanga (Fricasseed Tongue). 
Porter. 

Fisk Sparris (fresh Asparagus). 








Mayonnaise 









Kyekling mot Salad (Spring Chicken with Salad). 
Cabinet Cremant (Champagne Wine). 
Glace oh Krokun (lee 1 ad Pyramidal Cake). 
Port Wine (Old Superior). 
Tal 
Dessert and Mu 














Chandon, 








* The Swedes like to drink Seltzer water after the asparagus. 
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The dishes were well cooked, aud the attendance was exvel- 
lent— both of which surprised me. on account of the great 
mnober of guests. As the dinner advanced the mute live! 
the company beeame, and there was a continual drinking of 
tuasts between friends at dessert; the health of the king w 
proposed and drank, but without any speeeh-n 
eral other toasts were duly honored. Then ¢; 
moving to and fre, fur the wine 
From the porch we looked into the Botanie Garden, where 
several thousand persons had gathered in a beautiful avenue 
facing the building. The a 
pupils, and the populace. 
students struck ap the grand cl 
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No storme do yet 
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our friend, 












trust, 
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avivmes Tattrels grow, 
Where the grow —tuirrab Y 

Coffee was then served, and itnmense howls of Swedish 
punch were provided for the whole orderly body, ad Whitin, 
The Archbishop of Upsala, the Chanerllor. and the Reetor of 
the University were put by force on chairs and carried through 
the thrung on the shoulders of the students, amidet cheers and 
general merriment. The old became young again: there were 
no distinetions of rank ; professors and students walk 
arm-in-arm, I lost my friends in the crowd, and stud aston- 
ished at the scene of tumultuous joy: evidently the punch was 
beginning to tell. Close to ie, in the great throng, Ww: 
tleman dressed i in full uniform, who inquired in an cxecedingly 














about. 
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pleasant manner, and in perfect English, if my name was Du 
Chaillu, and then introduced himself as Count Hamilton, Gov- 
ernor of the Lin of Upsala. He invited me to visit him the 
noxt day at his residence in the s/ott, or ancient palace. 

The festivities of the day ended with a grand ball (Promo- 
tionshaden) iv one of the halls of the Carolina Rediviva, which 
contains the superb library of the University. I was surprised 
at the selection of the place, for it seemed a reckless act to ex- 
pose that fine collectiun to such a risk. More than two thon- 
sand wax eandles were burning, and the hall was tastefully 
arranged, with a little fountain at one end of the room send- 
ing up jets of water and helping to cool the atmosphere of the 
overcrowded hall. Everybody was in evening dress, and the 
young ladies mustered in full force frum every part of the 
country; Swedish beauties were there, as numerous as violets 
in the grass. 1 admired the simplicity of their attire; white 
muslin dresses, trimmed with ribbons of different colors, pre- 
dominated, and the hair was arranged simply but tastefully. 
The ball was so crowded that those who desired te dance 
could hardly find room. Many applications for admission had 
been refused for want of accommodation. I met one Ameri- 
can to whom I was not a stranger; lie had been a student at 
the University of Michigan, in Ann Arbor, when I lectured 
there. His journey to Sweden had been undertaken for the 
purpose of studying the history of the country. 

The following day I went to the old castle, where I was re- 
evived with great kindness by the governor, the countess, and 
all the members of their family, and found a company of dis 
tinguished guests, who had come to attend the graduation cer- 
emonies, Every one spoke English; the governor, the conn- 
tess, and their cldest daughter speaking it exceedingly well: 
in fact, nearly all present had a good command of the Eug- 
lish, French, and German lang In a short time I felt 
at home, as is always the case where tact. eulture, and pleas- 
ant manners Jend their charms. When the time for leaving 
eame, I reluctantly bade farewell to those who lad received 
me so kindly. 

The Swedish branch of the house of Tlamilton, represented 
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by the Governor of Upsala is descended from Clandiu 
of Paisley, one of the sous of James, fourth Duke of Chatel 
herault. The suns of Maleolm, Archbishop of Cassel, entere 
the Swedish army under Gustavus Adolphus in 1624. and di 
tinguished themselves greatly. and were alluwed by the sov 
cign,as a recognition of the to take the baronial 
title of their grandfathers in Scotland. They are highly hou- 
ored and respeeted in Sweden. The Countess of Hamilton is 
the daughter uf the illustrious Swedish historian, Geijer, 
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A part only of the old castle is occupied by the povernor. 
It presents a very iniposir 
tensive view. Sone of the Ff this chormons hric 
ure are twelve feet in thickne Scenes of ceuturi 
come vividly before the student of history when he 
pile. The murder of Nils Stnre and others, hy the 
Dlood-thirsty Erik, marking an era of bloodshed and murder 
in Sweden, is one of these historical memories. 

The students’ couce t day. The ball- 
rvom had heen transformed in a few hours into a concert. 
room, and the same students who were the ushers at the ball 
were again on duty. ‘They certainly tried to do all they could 
to entertain those who came to Upsala. As at the ball. the 
roum was far too small to aecommod: 
hear, for the finest voices of the University had been chosen 
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for this occasion. The audience was almost entirely composed 
of ladies, the gentlemen having given way, so that there would 
be more room, for this was the crowning entertainment of the 
festival. The first piece on the prugramme was the song, 
“Wor oss, Svea” (Ilear us, Sweden), which was followed by 
“The Selvirkning™ (The Sun’s Effects), by Kjerulf, and « The 
Lradefwrd i Hardanger” (The Jiridal Journey by Hardanger), 
both Norwegian songs. The audience was apparently cold; 
but the lastasamed piece was received with enthusiastic ap- 
plause. 
STCDENTS MARCH. 
SWEDISIL) 





Hear us, Swva,# mother of us all; 
Bid as battle for thy welfare, and fall? 
Never, never, shall we thee forsake : 
Take owr vath, the sane in all our fates! 
With life and Mood shalt thou be defended, 
‘The free land wl still is ours— 
Byery part of the inberitance 
Thou seuv*st in saga aud in Kong. 
Aud if by deveit, treason, 
Diseord, and vivlenee thou threatened he, 
Yet will we helieve in the Lord's name, 
Ax our ancestors believed once : 
Gur Gort isa powerful fort, 

Tie ix our arnuor tried 5 

On him, in all our sorrows and wants, 

Our hope we will build” 
Ailorious, slariows will ft be— 
Vietorious in the battle stand— 
Far more glorinus if we, however, 
For thee, oh mother, do fall! 
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EFFECTS (Su/rirkning), 
(NORWEGIAN) 

“Way in the mountains, under the pine-clad slopes, 

‘There ix an open vista; 

There winds the ater path, 

‘There tambles the foaming stream in cascades! 
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* Svea, Sweden. 
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Where thy fuss hastens down to 
There the river wanders it» hidden way, 
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The light is blue on the cliffs, it shines bright from the glacier; 
‘The scent from the blooming apple-tree is fragrant: 

‘Venerable stands the church on the point, 

And blesses with chiming of its bells. 


A dinner at the castle ended the festivities of my pleasant 
visit. Many of the English and American authors had been 
read by the guests, and the conversation was of America, Eng- 
Jand, Sweden, Europe, and of writers, thinkers, scientific men, 
travel and travellers, and other topics. After this we went 
out to the terrace, and had a magnificent view of the plain be- 
low, fresh and green with the tints of spring, with wild-flowers 
in bloom. Imnmortelles were abundant, and many were gath- 
ered and inade into a wreath by the two young ladies of the 
house, and they crowned me with it in the presence of the 
company-~an unexpected and undeserved compliment. The 
youngest daughter, a charming and modest young girl of thir- 
teen, with fair hair, blue eyes, and a delicate complexion, gave 
me a little bouquet of forget-me-nots and immortelles, which 
I immediately placed in my button-hole, to the intense delight 
of her childlike nature. I have kept the wreath and the flow- 
ers as mementos of a delightful visit, and sometimes I won- 
der if that pleasant family still remembers me. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


The Stone, Bronze, and Iron Age of Scandinavia.—Clirmate of the oarlicr Stone 
Age.--Extinetion of the Great Mammals after the carlicr Stone Age—The Kjik- 
kenmiddinger, or Shell Hesps.—'The Builders of the Stone Age Graves—Rude 
Implements,—Pottery.—Four different Groups of Graves.—Stonc-heap Graves. 

-Paséage Graves.—Stone Coffins.—The Bronze Age—Strange Rock Tracing. — 
Graves with Burned ond Unburned Boncs.—Bronze and Gold Implements or 
Omnaments.—Pottery of the Bronze Age—Rock Tracing, with Horses and Cat- 
tle—End of the Bronze Age. 





Fox the better understanding of the’ contents of this chap- 
ter on the prehistoric races of Scandinavia, it may be well, in 
the firat place, to give the usnally accepted classification of the 
“ages” of primitive man. None of these prehistoric ages are 
sharply defined, but run by degrees into each other. This 
classification specifies not divisions of time bnt degrees of 
development, indicated by the materials used for domestic and 
warlike implements by man before the historic period. There 
are three—the stone, bronze, and iron ages; the first being the 
earliest, and the last gradually merging into the historic period. 

1. During the earlier stone age the climate was colder than 
now; then man in Europe co-existed with the mammoth, rhi- 
noceros, hippopotamus, musk-ox, and other large and small 
mammals. The implements used were of rough stone, and 
pottery and metals were unknown. The people dwelt in caves, 
living principally on the flesh of reindeer, which were then 
found in Central and Southern Europe; hence they were called 
“eave men,” and the time the “ reindeer period.” 

In the later stone age the great mammals had become ex- 
tinct. Metals were as yet unknown; but hand-made pottery 
was used. To this age belong the Scandinavian refuse-heaps 
(kjokkenméddinger), some of the Swiss lake dwellings, and 
inost of the burial mounds described in this chapter. Rough 
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stone implements continued to be used, as, in fact, they did 
through the subsequent ages, but most were polished. 

2. The bronze age is characterized by the use of that metal, 
and of gold, amber, and glass for ornaments. The pottery was 
better made, with geometrical markings. Stone continued to 
be used for arrow-heads, spear-points, and knives. The char- 
acters of the tumuli and their contents are described beyond. 

8, Of the iron age it will be sufficient to say here that the 
use of the ordinary metals was known, and that civilization 
had advanced from the savage and nomadic state to that of 
agricultural communities, with fixed habitations, laws, and gov- 
ernment, and that tien was nshered in the historic age, which 
was semi-barbarous at best, judging by modern standards. 

The two most essentially heterogeneous races now inhabit- 
ing the Scandinavian peninsula belong to the straight-jawed 
division ; but the Lapps are brachycephalic, while the others 
are dolichocephalic. The greatest number of skulls found ia 
graves of the stone age arc dolichocephalic, but s good many 
are brachycephalic, or similar to those of the Lapps— thus 
showing that two different races mast have inhabited the 
country during this period. Generally the dolichocephalic 
skulls are even more elongated than those of the present peo- 
ple. To which of these types those of the earlier stone age 
in Scandinavia belonged can only be conjectured, as no graves 
of that period are as yet known in the country. It is, in- 
deed, highly doubtful if it had any inhabitants during this 
remote age; at any rate this has not been proved with any 
degree of certainty. 

After the geological separation of Scandinavia from North- 
ern Germany by an intervening ocean, as explained in the 
chapter on “Geology,” there were no reindecr in Sweden; 
the kjékkenméddinger do not contain their bones, though 
these oceur in the peat bogs of Denmark and Sweden, as mi- 
gration fron the south was no longer possible, The ure-ox 
lived there then, and even in the succeeding age. 

The builders of the stone-age graves were a strong people, 
acquainted with the usc of fire, having domestic cattle, and, to 
some extent, were agricnlturists. 
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Among the oldest traces of man in Scandinavia, as we have 
said before, are the kjékkenmiddinger, or piles of kitchen 
refuse —like the modern dust-heaps, containing all kinds of 
household rubbish—from which we can form an idea of the 
habits of life among these people. These heaps consist of oys- 
ter and mussel shells, bones of fish, birds, and mammals, such 
as the deer, hog, beaver, seal, nre-ox, bear, fox, wolf, lynx, mar- 
ten, etc., with remains of clay vessels. That, however, cortain 
parts of Sweden were inhabited at the time of the Danish shell 
heaps, is shown by the fact that flint implements of the same 
shape as those of the kjékkenmiddinger have been found in 
Skine. 

These heaps prove that the inhabitants of the North, in pre- 
historic times, and perhaps only three thousand years ago, lived 
in @ most primitive state. Among and near these are found 
great numbers of rade implements and tools made of flint, 





OLAY YEAR, FROM TER STONE AGE, TOCND — OOANSE GLAY VFAEEI, POUND IN A BTONR OOVTTN 
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bone, horn, and of broken flint chips; also fireplaces made of 

a few stoncs put ronghly together—one of the oldest examples 

of man’s ingenuity—showing that the people at that period 

were exclusively hunters and fishermen. Large numbers of 
these stone implements are found in the museums of Sweden 
and Norway. The refuse heaps on the peninsula of Scandi- 
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navia, though very ancient, are of a later date than those found 
in Denmark. 

It is only necessary to compare the rude flint implements 
of the earlier stone age in Skine with the fine ones from a 


later period, to see what progress man had made 
before the discovery of the use of metals. Of 
utensils there have been found only the clay ves- 
sels before mentioned, one of which had been 
taken from a grave in Skane; the other is a clay 


vessel ‘from a grave mound at Herr- 
ljunga, in Vestergétland. The tovle 
found in the refuse heaps are the 
coarsest, and the progress to more 
finished ones has naturally been slow. 

In the latter part of the stone age 
domestic animals had been intro- 
duced, as shown by the bones of 
cattle, horses, sheep, pigs, and dogs 

found in the graves. No matter 
‘ruwrr-AorD Ane 
wow TOON OF how low a people are, they wear or- 
Tareps ire naments of some sort, and, accord- 
ingly, in the stone age beads of bone 
and amber were worn, as found in graves in 
Vestergitland. 

No graves of the earlier stone age have been 
discovered on the peninsula of Scandinavia, but 
a great many exist belonging to the later pe- 
riod of that epoch. These graves may be clas- 
sified in four groups: Stone-heap graves (sten- 
désar); passage, or gallery graves (gdngyrifter) ; 
free-standing stone coffins (Adéllkistor); and stone 
coffins covered by a mound of earth or stones, 
showing « considerable advance during the latter 
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part of the stone age. The stendds graves are the oldest, and 
the coffins covered with mounds the latest, and show the tran- 


sition to the bronze age. 


The study of these graves is one of intense interest, and I 
never could stand before them without a feeling akin to rever- 
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ence, for they embodied the vauity of human life: man comes, 
goes, and ia forgotten; the tomb that is revered to-day by a 
whole people is desecrated by those who follow them in the 
wake of time. 

The stenddsar, cromlechs, or dolmens that have been found, 
consist of from three to five stones, raised in the shape of a ring, 
with a large block on the top. These were intended for a ain- 
gle body, buried in a sitting position, accompanied by flint im- 
plements and weapons; the walls of the chamber are formed 
by large thick stones, standing up- 
right, reaching from floor to roof— 
on the inside smooth, but on the 
outside rough; the floor consists of 
eand, gravel, and the like; the roof 
is formed by one, sometimes by sev- 
eral large blocks of stone, which also 
are smooth on the inside, but other- 
wise irregular. The form of the 
chamber is square, pentagonal, oval, 
or nearly round; its length varies 
between 8 and 15 feet; width, 5 to 
7 feet; and height, 3 to 5} feet. 

Most of them lie in or on top of 
amound which almost always leaves 
the roof, and in most cases part of 
the walls, uncovered. The mound, 
which is generally round, some- 
times oblong in Sweden, is sur- 
rounded at its base by stones, often 
very large. When this is oblong, the stone grave lies nearer 
to one end than the other: occasionally two graves are found 
in such an oblong shape. 

The stone grave shown on page 337 is near Iaga, in Bolus- 
lin; the chamber, nearly square, is surrounded by five wall 
stones; its length on the floor is 7 feet, width and heigit nearly 
63 feet; the greatest length of the roof-stone is 10 feet. When 
pressed hard in one place by its border, the big stone is made 
to have a rocking motion, which gives rise to a hollow, muf- 
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fled sound. Such a position has been observed at various stone 
graves in the North, and in other countries. 

Gallery graves (gdnggrifier), described and figured here 
(they have all been built by dolichocephalie races), were prob- 
ably for the families of the chiefs, and in- 
tended to last for generations; they therc- 
fore do not belong to the savage period, 
though of the stone age. No traces of the 
dwellings of this period have been discov- 
ered, as they were probably more or less 
underground, constructed of small stones, 
which would fall in, or of earth, which 
would in time disappear. These graves 
consist of a chamber, and a narrow gallery 
leading into the same; the whole is covered 
by a mound, the base of which is generally 
surrounded by a cirele of larger or smaller 
stones. The illustration on page 888 gives 
an idea of these graves, which are some- 
times very large. 

The chamber in a passage grave is either 
oblong, square, oval, or nearly round; the 
walls resemble those of the eromlechs, and 
are formed by large upright blocks, not 
quite smooth, though even, on the inside ; 
the interstiees are generally carefully filled 
in with stone fragments, gravel, and the 
like; sometimes birch bark is found be- 
tween the blocks. The roof is formed by 





PUAND. oxi-walr ins immense flat slabs or blocks, smooth on the 


ae underside but rough on the top; the inter- 


stices between these are closed in the same manner as those 
in the walls. The floor is sometimes covered with small flat 
stones, but is usnally of earth. 

On the long side of the chamber—the castern or southern— 
there is an opening from which a passage is built in the sane 
manner as the chainber, only longer and narrower. This pas- 
sage, at least its inner part, is covered with blocks resembling 
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the roof blocks of the chamber, but sinaller. Near the inner 
opening of the passage and tle onter end of its covered part 
is quite often found a kind of door-setting, consisting of a 
threshold stone and two narrow door-posts. 

A passage grave near Karleby church and Falképing was 
opened in 1872; just inside the threshold was found a flat 
nearly rectangular limestone slab, of the same width as the 
outer door opening, which had probably served as a door, al- 
thongh it had fallen down. The Swedish passage graves vary 
much in size. The length of the chamber is from 114 to 23 





foet, its width 5 to 10 feet, and height 34 to 44 feet. The 
passage is often as long as the chamber, frequently longer; its 
width 2 to 4 feet, and height 3 to 5 fect. Some in the neigh- 
borhood of Falképing, where most graves of the stone age are 
found, are much larger, the chambers being from 30 to 40 feet 
in length, The largest passage grave in Sweden is one near 
Karleby church, The chamber, which is covered by nine large 
granite blocks, is 524 feet in length, width 7 fect, length of 
passage 40 feet. 

The isolated stone coffins are formed of flat upright stones, 


and are four-sided, though the two longer sides are not 
VOL. 1. z 
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parallel, thus making the coffin narrower at one end than at 
the other. Moat of them have probably been covered with one 
or more stones, although these, in many places, have long ago 
been destroyed or removed; sometimes they are still found 
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in their places. The direction of these stone coftins is almost 
always from north to south, and they are generally surrounded 
by a hill of more or less stone-mixed earth. ‘This form of 
grave has probably arisen by omitting the passage. Several 
intermediate forms have been found, showing how the passage 
was gradually lessened, until it can only be traced in the open 
narrowing southerly eud of the coffin. Such an intermediate 
form is a grave at Vamb Nedregirden, near Skifde, Vester- 
gitland ; from the eastern side extends a short passage, which, 
unlike that of the regular passage graves, runs in continua- 
tion of the grave in the same direction, nearly as wide as the 
grave itself. The communication between: the passage and 
the grave is not formed hy an opening between the door-slab 
and the side stones of the passage, but by a nearly circular 
hole, 14 feet in diameter, in the end block. The length of 
the coffin, excepting the passage, is 134 feet. In this grave 
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the trregalar lines show the pnsiLion of the xlabs covering the erave. 


THE LONGEST STONE COFFIN IN SWEDEN. sath 


were found, in 1859, several skeletons, tive poniards and spear- 
points of flint, two flint arrows, two whetstones of slate, and a 
bone needle. 

The length of the stone coffin is generally from 8 to 134 
fect, width 35 to 60 inches,and height or depth 24 to 5 fect. 
A few, especially in Vestergitland, are from 194 to 81 feet in 
Jength. The longest known grave of this kind in Sweden is 
one lying on Stora Lundskullen, in Vestergiitland. Ita Iength 
is 34 feet, and width § feet. A spacions grave of this form is 
shown in the engraving, whi 





h, like many others with stoue 
coffins, was by the people called the “giant house?” it lies 
far in the woods at Skattened, in Vestergitlud, near Veners- 











STONE GOWPIN (MALLSISTA) NEAH SKATFENED, 16 MODRA RY FARIS, YESTHROOTLAND, 
‘21g PERT tm LRNETIE 


borg. This sepuichre, which rons from north-cast to sonth- 
west, is 21} fect long on the castern side, which is somewhat 
curved, and 204 fect on the western, which is nearly straight. 


The width is 74 fect at the north-castern end. which consists 
z 
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of one flat atone, and 5 feet at the south-western, which is 
open, and opposite which the coffin grows narrower. The 
height of the stones is from 5 to 6 feet; they all stand close 
together, and are skilfully arranged, so that each one, without 
disturbing the evenness, laps a little over the preceding one, 
thus supporting it. Of the cover-stones, which probably have 
been five or six, only two are left, with a piece of a third; all 
now have fallen into the grave. At the south-western end 
lies a stone which probably belonged to the roof, or served as 
adoor. The bottom of the coffin seems to be sunk about two 
feet below the surface of the ground, and on three sides is 
surrounded by a stone heap, over which the walls rise only a 
few inches. 

Nearly all other stone coffins, like the gallery graves, are 
without a stone at the southern end. This cannot be acci- 
dental, and is a point of some importance, as this opening at 
the end probably may be considered as a continuation of the 
entrance to the passage graves, which also pointed towards the 
south. Another fact, which supports the opinion that the 
stone coffins were open at the southern end, is that many be- 
come lower and narrower towards that end. An additional 
yeminder of the entrance of the passage grave is the open- 
ing sometimes found about midway on the eastern length of 
the stone coffin. In 1875 a coffin at Herrljunga, in Vestergit- 
land, was exainined, and such an opening, 8 feet in width, was 
found, the length of the grave being not less than 30 feet. 

Sometimes the isolated stone coffins are not entirely open 
at the southern end, but have simply an opening (rounded 
above) in the stone at this end, 24 feet in height and 16 inches 
in width. Besides the stone coffins above described, there 
have been found several entirely covered with earth or stones, 
which evidently belong to the stone age. They are generally 
formed of upright flat stones, and covered with others, in the 
same manner as the before-described stone coffins; but they 
are usually smaller, from 6 to 10 feet long, and closed on all 
four sides. Sometimes, however, there is found in the sonth- 
ern end such an opening as is mentioned above. One of the 
most remarkable of this kind is that near the passage graves 
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at Karleby, close to Falkiping, which was explored in 1874. 
Under a large but not very deep stone mound was found a 
grave made from limestone flats, divided into a large chamber 
and two smaller ones outside; the roof had also been made 
of similar stones, and even with the surrounding ground. In 
the partition stone, between the grave proper and the inner 
room, was found a rounded opening, 2 feet in width; the out- 
side of this opening was closed by a kind of door, consisting 
of a smaller flat slab, kept in place by round stones. In the 
partition between the inper and outer ante-chambers was also 
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an opening 24 fect in width, which, however, was in the up- 
per end, and was closed by a larger flat. The length of the 
larger chamber in the centre was 13 feet, its width 6 fect, 
and height 6 feet. In it were found more than sixty skele- 
tons, and by their sides a large number of poniards, spear- 
points, arrow-heads, and other works of flint, showing that the 
grave belonged to a period when stone implements were still 
used. It was, therefore, of much importance to find among 
the skeletons in the lower part of the grave a couple of bronze 
beads and a spear-point of the same metal, showing that the 
bronze age had commenced in Vestergitland at the time the 
grave was in use. This is not the only case in which both 
stone and bronze implements, probably belonging to the earlier 
bronze age, have been found in these graves. 
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Certain marks on the top stone seem to indicate that sacri- 
fices to the dead were prevalent; holes about two inches in 
width are found on the roofs of some cromlechs and passage 
graves, It is probable that sacrifices, under one form or an- 
other, were common during the stone age. Such a grave, with 
recesses on the roof-stone, is found near Fasmorup, in Skine, 
and is shown on page 341. Another such grave is situated 
near Tanum church, in Bohustin. 

Stone implements have often been found, which, doubtless, 
were carefully buried with a purpose, although they cannot be 
considered as grave-finds. We instance a few 
of these: Near Ryssvik, in Southern Smiland, 
were discovered, in 1821, fifteen large, well- 
polished axes, placed in a semicirele; in 1863 
a similar though smaller find was made near 
Bro, in Nerike, where five large well-polished 
axes were found lying in a row on the shore 
of the partly dried lake Mosjin; near Knem, 
in Tanum parish, Bohuslin, were found, in 
1843, seven saws, a spear-point, and a seraper, 
all of flint, beside each other under a flat 
stone; near Skarstad, in Bohusliin, were found, 
in 1843, beneath a smooth slab, ten flint saws 
of the same shape; also, in Skee parish, in 
Bohusliin, some years ago, ten similar saws, 
wrapped in birch-bark, were unearthed. Simi- 
lar finds have been made in peat-bogs. Thus, 
jn 1863 were discovered in a bog near Halm- 
stad twenty of these saws buried close to- 

gether. 
tute’ — The province of Vestergitland is the rich- 
est in relies from the stone age. Next in rich- 
negs are Sk&ne, Blcking, Halland, Bohuslin, Dalsland, and the 
south-western part of Vermland. On the plain around Fahl- 
kiping are still found, in spite of centuries of cultivation, a 
larger number of graves of the stone age than anywhere else; 
rich in reminiscences of this cra are also certain parts of 
Smiland, especially the western districts and that part of the 
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interior around the large lakes and waters which, throngh the 
rivers of Blekinge and ITalland, are connected with the sea. 





It seoms the more remarkable, therefore, that not a single 
grave of the stone age has been found on the cast coast, and 
also that the scattered relies of this period, so numerous in the 
wostern coast districts, are very seldom found in the eastern, 
north of Kalmarsund ; and that both graves and antiquities of 
this age are very rare in Gotland and Oland, which are so rich 
in relies of the later periods of the heathen time. It is worth 
special mention that the different antiquities and grave-forms 
are not uniformly distributed over that part of Sweden which 
was inhabited during the stone age. The implements typi- 
cal of the oldest stone age hitherto known in Sweden have 
nearly all been obtained in Skine; and in this province have 
also been found a comparatively large number of flint axes, 
belonging to the more recent stone age, which in the country 
north of Sk&ne are more rare. 





UNPOLWUED FLINT AXx (OLDER GUATE). ONE-SIXTH ITS BEAL SIZE, 


All this seems to show that Skane was not only the most 
thickly, but one of the carliest inhabited parts of the peninsula. 
Still more remarkable is the distribution of the different forms 
of graves. These, as already mentioned, are: (1) Stendésar 
cromlechs; (2) Passage graves; (3) Free-standing stone coffins; 
and (4) Stone coffins covered with mounds of stone or earth; 
which latter Lelong to the end of the stone age, and were also 
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in use during the first period of the bronze age. Now it hap- 
pens that cromlechs are found only in Sk&ne, Halland, and 
Bohuslin, and on the island of Oland, where, however, thus far 
only four have been discovered, and these very close together. 
With the exception of this solitary group, the eromlech—the 
oldest form of grave now known—is seen only in Skfine and 
on the west coast; the most northerly one in Sweden lies near 
Masselberg, Bohuslin : in Norway only one is known, not far 
from the boundary of Bobnslin. 

The graves next in age, the passage graves, are very numer- 
ous in Skine, but especially in Skaraborgsliin of Vestergit- 
land; a few also are found in Bolusliin. Of the 140 passage 
graves at present known in Sweden, more than 110 are in 
Skaraborgsliin, and most of them near Falkiping. From the 
part of Vestergitland belonging to Elfsborgsliin only two 
graves with plain passages occur, and they differ considerably 
from the passage graves proper. The stone tombs, which 
seem to be the latest graves of the stone age, have a much 
wider distribution than the older forms. Free-standing ones 
of the latter (AéWUkistor) are very numerous in Vestergitland, 
especially in Elfsborgsliiu, in Bohuslin, Dal, and South-west- 
ern Vermland, The mound-covered sepulchres belonging to 
the stone age are found in nearly all provinces where the 
older forms of graves oceur; they also occur in Dlekinge, 
Smiland, South-western Ostergitland, and on the island of 
Gotland—in other words, in those neighborhoods where the 
other forms have not been found. The cromlechs (stendd- 
sar), it must be remarked, always occur near the sea, seldom 
more than seven miles from the coast. The other graves of 
the stone age are, as before mentioned, often found far in- 
land; but they almost always are near a lake or river hav- 
ing connection with the sea, and which still are, or have been, 
important, 

All this proves decidedly that Sk&ne and the west coast were 
first occupied by the original inhabitants; that the population 
afterwards gradually spread towards the north and north-east, 
and entered into the interior by following the rivers and the 
shores of the large lakes, or the coast of the Baltic; and that 
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the eastern parts of the country—Smiland and Ostergitland— 
as well as Gotland, were the first, towards the end of the stone 
age, in having any population worth mentioning. Of how 
little importance the population of the eastern was in com- 
parison with that of the western provinces is well shown in 
Sédermanland, where the relics of the stone age are much 
more rare in that part lying near the Baltic than in the south- 
western part, in the neighborhood of Wingiker. The explana- 
tion may be found in the fact that one branch of the popu- 
lation went from the important settlements in the northern 
part of Vestergitland, over Nerike, into Western Séderman- 
land. It is also evident from the preceding facts that the peo- 
ple who left behind them these antiquities must have come 
from the south, or rather south-west—that is, from Denmark. 
This migration from the south-west is the more remarkable, 
as that from the south-east and the regions to the eastward, 
daring the following periods and up to the later centuries, has 
been of so much more importance to the country. When it is 
remembered what important parts Oland and Gotland played 
daring the iron age, it merits special attention that the relics 
from the stone age are so rare on these islands. 

Besides the already mentioned antiquities from the stone 
age, which have been found only in the southern and middle 
parts of Sweden, in the northern parta are to be seen several 
antiquities of polished stone—generally slate—which them- 
selves show that they do not belong to the South Scandinavian 
stone age, nor to the people who built cromlechs and passage 
graves. These antiquities, called “arctic,” have been found 
mostly in Norrland and Lapland, where stone articles of South 
Scandinavian types are very rare. That the last named be- 
longed to a different people from the arctic ones is shown by 
the fact that the two kinds have never been found together; 
that the arctic antiqnities show great similarity to those found 
in Finland; and that Lapps, Finns, and kindred people inhab- 
ited northern countries, where stone implements of the same 
shapes and material as those of South Scandinavia are almost 
unknown, 

In a few instances the spear-points and knives of slate pe- 
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euliar to the arctic stone age have been found in Svealand,* 
south of Dalarne, and in Gitaland, and it is at present diffientt 
to explain this fact, anless by the supposition that the Lapps 
once dwelt, though in smail numbers, south of Dalelfven, or 
that the slate implements were in use by the South Scandi- 
navian stone age people, who got them from their northern 
neighbors. As it therefore seems probable that in the peniu- 
sula have been found remains of two different peoples, who 
dwelt here in their stone age, it becomes a question of impor- 
tance in what relation as to time the arctic stone age stands 
to the South Scandinavian. Did the former begin earlier or 
later than the latter ?+ 

During the latter part of the stone age in Scandinavia con- 
siderable progress had been made in agriculture and cattle- 
raising, though hunting and fishing were still very important 
occupations. 

The knowledge of bronze-working among the people of the 
peniusula came, no doubt, from the sonth and south-east. 

The engraving on page 847 shows a section of a large grave 
near Démmestorp, in Southern Halland, belonging to the 
bronze age, which a few years ago was very carefully exam- 
ined. In the middle of the bottom of the mound, at a, was 
built a large stone coffin, 62 feet in length, containing human 
remains, which had not been cremated. In three other places, 
higher up in the same mound, and near the edge, were found 
three smaller stone coffins, only 1 to 2 feet in length, filled with 
burned bones. In one place, near the coftin in the top of the 
mound, a clay pot with burned bones had been deposited, and 
at the coffin 6 was a flat stone, covering a hole, which also 
contained burned bones. The large coffin, and the one in the 





* In Svealand, below Dalarne, more than 2300 Scandinavian stone implements 
have beon found, but only twelve spear-points and knives of slate; while in the 
southern part, where more than 44,000 antiquities of stone have been collected, 
only five spear-points of slate are known. 

+ There can be no doubt that the stone age in Scandinavia embraced a long period 
of time; this is shown by the large number of graves, implements, tools, ete,, found 
there, indicating also the gradual improvement of the people. This age, however, 
merged imperceptibly into the bronze age; for, cven after the knowledge of metal 
bad beon acquired, implements of stone were used fur a considerable period. 
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top of the mound, and one of the two other small coffins, con- 
tained, besides the bones, antiquities from the bronze age; and 
there is no doubt that the other three also belong to the same 
period. It is evident that the large coftin with the unburned 
bones in the bottom of the mound must be older than the 
others, as the large one could not have been built without dis- 
turbing the smaller. 
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Nearly every mound of the bronze age, in whieh a grave 
with unburned bones has been found, has also contained 
graves with burned bones; but the former has always been 
ucarer the bottom than the latter. It follows, therefore, that 
graves of the bronze age with unburned remaius must be con- 
sidered older than the graves with burned bones. It may be 
added, in confirmation of this, that several graves with un- 
burned bones, considered as belonging to the carly period of 
the bronze age, are very similar to those belonging to the next 
preceding period of the stone age, and that those of the end 
of the bronze age have developed out of those belonging to 
its beginning; hence it may be said that the form of the 
Swedish graves runs in an unbroken chain of development, 
the beginning of which is the large grave-chamber of the 
stone age, and the end the insignificant preserving places for 
handfuls of burned bones. The oldest known graves of the 
bronze age in Seandinavia are stone coffins enclosing several 
skeletons ; these finally decrease in size, until they become 
only about 6% feet long, or just large enough to contain one 
body. These stone coffins, of the length of an average man, 
are interesting, as indicating the transition to the small ones 
containing burned bones; some of these, of a size ealculated 
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for an unburned body, have contained only a small heap of 
burned bones, and evidently belonged to the period when the 
cremation of the dead began to prevail. 

Many of these little stone coffins are only large enough to 
enclose a clay pot, in which the 
bones were collected. Some- 
times no coffins were found, 
but only clay pots with ashes, 
a small bronze knife, a bit of 
a bronze saw, or something of 
that kind. Finally, in some 

cur vitun—anaawm one-man me eases the bones were pat sin- 

= gly in a hole in the mound, 
and the whole covered with a stone slab. From traces in 
graves of this age it is probable that in Scandinavia serfs 
were sometimes buried with their masters. Of furniture 
and utensils nothing has been preserved except vessels of 
burned clay, bronze and gold, and here and there some of 
wood, which of course were very common, but have rarely 
withstood the ravages of time. The clay vessels are of many 
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different forms, but often inferior to those of the stone age in 
ornamentation and purity of the material used. 

In two graves, which certainly belong to the period in ques- 
tion, round boxes of thin wood with covers, nearly like those 
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still in use, have been found. Most of the bronze vessels have 
the form herewith shown, and are not unfrequently found, 
together with a kind of cover of bronze, either provided with 
two handles like the utensil, or with wheel-formed buttons, to 
which the straps joining vessel and cover were fastened. The 
Jatter is always so much smaller that it apparently has not 
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been put immediately upon the vessel, but has been fastened 
a little above it. The use to which these vessels were put is 
as yet unknown. 

The gold vessels found in Blekinge have, in all probability, 
been used ag drinking bowls; they are very thin, ornamented 
with figures in raised work, and probably belong to the later 
periods of the bronze age. 
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Near Kivik, in Sk&ne, is sitrated a large stone monnd, in 
the centre of which a capacious stone coffin was found. This 
coffin is fourteen fect long, 
three fect wide, and four 
feet high. The inside of the 
stones are cut as shown in 
illustration below; the sig- 
nification of them is yet in 
dispute, and the grave proba- 
bly belonged to the earlier 
part of the bronze age. 

On the drawings on the 
rocks in many places are seen 
horses and oxen, and in the graves are found remnants of hides, 
woollen clothes, sword and poniard scabbards of skin, works 
in horn, ete. That the horse was used for riding can be seen 
on the rock drawing near Tegneby, Bohusliin (p. 351). Wagons 
also were used, as scen on the coffin slabs near Kivik. 
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On a rock drawing at Tegneby, in Bobusliin, a man is seen 
ploughing. The plough is of the most primitive kind, and is 
drawn by two animals, probably oxen or bulls. This large 
tracing is highly interesting as one of the oldest indications 
of agriculture found on the peninsula of Scandinavia. Other 
reminiscences thereof are the simple seythes of bronze found in 
Ostergitland. The grain was probably crushed in a hand-mill. 


CLOTHING, ORNAMENTS. 


On the rock drawings are often seen human figures, somo- 
times of nearly natural size; but none of them give any idea 
of the clothing worn during the bronze age. Recently there 
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have been opened a few graves, which in an wnexpected man- 
ner have let ns know how the people dressed during the bronze 
age; the most remarkable of these is a large mound at Dém- 
mestorp, in Halland, which contained a coffin made of care- 
fully joined stone slabs, about forty inches in length. When 
the cover stones were removed the coffin was found entirely 
free from sand or earth, so that its contents could be easily 
examined. On the bottom lay a few pieces of burned bone, 
over which was spread a kind of woollen shawl; this extended 
over the whole coffin, and was laid in folds, in which was 
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placed a bronze poniard, enclosed in a well-made and perfect- 
ly preserved leather scabbard with bronze clasps. The shawl 
was about five feet long and two feet wide; the color is now 
brown, but at each end was a light yellow border about four 
inches wide. Unfortunately, the cloth was so decayed that 
pieces only could be secured, which are now preserved in the 
National Museum in Stockholm. 

From Danish mounds we know that the women’s dress dur- 
ing the bronze age consisted of the same two principal parts 
as at the present time in use among the peasants; but if the 
men’s clothes found in them can be regarded as a sample of 
their common dress, it shows a great difference even from that 
of the early historic times—especially the absence of trousers, 
which were commonly worn by all Germanic nations, though 
not by the Celtic tribes and the people of Sonthern Europe. 

Many sewing implements of the bronze age, needles, awls, 
small pincers, and thin knives, almost always made of bronze, 

have been found in the graves. 

There have, however, been found 

a pair of pincers and an awl of 

gold. The awls, of course, were 

put in handles, and a few such, of 

bronze, bone, and amber, are still 

RRACELET oO” wonre—sxing. one preserved; scissors were also in 

Sah yee ee. use. The needles are like those of 

the stone age, and made of bronze or bone; they are, however, 

less numerous than the awls, owing probably to the fact that 

the last were used to sew leather and skins, and the needles 
for sewing woollens, which were less used, and were costly. 

Knives found in the later bronze age were probably used 
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in the making of clothing of skins, in cutting the leather and 
the fine strings or threads of skin with which the sewing was 
done: with the awl the holes were pierced, and with the pin- 
cers the thread was drawn through. They were probably also 
employed for other purposes. 
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The simple ornaments of the stone age were replaced in 
the bronze age by more beautiful and varied ones, principally 
of gold and bronze. Combs were of bronze or horn, As a 
general rule, the implements from the earlier period of the 
bronze age are remarkable for their beautiful designs, while 
during the later period they are much inferior. The same is 
tine of the earlier period of the iron age, as compared with 
that of the later. 


NECELAGE OF BRONZE—SUDERMANLAMD. ONE-QUABTER ITS KEAL SIZE 
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The weapons were, to a.great extent, the same during the 
bronzo age as in the stone age, 4. ¢., poniards, axes, spears, 
bows and arrows, and probably clubs and slings. The most 
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prominent arm of defence was the shicld; to these may be 
added swords, and in a few instances helmets. In connection 
with the arms may also be mentioned the magnificent battle- 
horns of bronze found in several places. The shields were 
generally nade of wood or leather, and seem to have been or- 
namented with a round bronze plate, with a point in the mid- 
dle; they were sometimes entirely of bronze. Of swords and 
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poniards over 500 have Leen found in Sweden. Fine bronze 
axes were found near Eskilstuna, not massive, but consisting 
only of a thin shell of bronze, moulded on clay, which is still 
inside; they, therefore, could uot have been used for actual 



























































































































































































































































































































































ROCK TRACING AT TEGNEBY. 
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warfare, but for purposes purely ornamental. A similar diffi- 
culty in distinguishing between battle-axes and axes used as 
tools occurs during both the stone and bronze ages. 
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The engravings on page 356 show vessels from rock tracings 
in Bohusliin. A similar one at Tegneby, in the same province, 
is of very large size—26 fect in height and 16 fect in width. 
They are all belicved to belong to the bronze age: 1. From 
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tts WAL RIED, 
the difference between them and those on the Runie stones from 
the iron age. 2, The depth, for on the Ranic stones the outlines 
only are given, 3. The different shapes of the aporde. 4. The 
A 
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different shapes of the vessels—those from the bronze age hav- 
ing the ends unlike each other, while those of the iron age are 
alike. 5. The absence of runas. It is known that runas were 
used during the earlier periods of the iron age, but in no place 
have they been found on the rock tracings. 6. Dissimilarity 
of religious symbolic signs—the “ wheel” and “angular cross.” 
Both these symbols have, without doubt, been used as such, 
though at different periods. During the bronze age only the 
wheel was in use, the cross first appearing during the iron 
age. All this indicates that the rock tracings must have been 
made before the iron age; it is, therefore, only necessary to as- 
certain whether they belong to the bronze age or the preceding 
period. 
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The frequent appearance of swords on the rock tracings 
shows that these could not have been made during the stone 
age, in which the sword was unknown. Most of the tracings 
at present known in Sweden oceur in Northern Bohuslin, 
Ostergitland, and Sonth-eastern Skine, and more rarely in 
Blekinge, Dal, Vermland, and Upland; two are also known 
in Angermanlind and Jemtland, of which one, perhaps, be- 
Jongs to the same period as those of the more southerly prov- 
inces. In Norway have reeently been found numbers of rock 
tracings, especially in that part of the country adjoining Bo- 
jualin. = G difference ean, however, be shown between 
these tracings in different parts of the Seandinavian peninsula. 
Those of Bubusliin, for instance, often represent men and ani- 
mals, while this is rarely the case with those of other prov- 
inees. In Ostergitland swords and shiclds, not carried by 
men, are not unfrequently represented, which hardly ever oc- 
curs on rocks in Bohuslin. Vessels are scon on most tracings, 
Lut their shapes are not the same in different provinces; in 
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almost all, however, occur the wheel-shaped symbols, the small 
bowl-formed recesses, sandals, and other figures. The tracings 
are always cut on rocks polished by the ice of the glacial period. 

During the later periods of the bronze age the custom of 
burning the dead was introduced into Seandinavia; but in the 
earlier part the bodies were buried unbarned. 


The graves of the 
bronze age are gen- 
erally covered by a 
anound of sand and 
earth or stones, of- 
ten containing several 
burial- places. Many 
stone mounds do not 
belong to the bronze 
age, but to more re- 
cent periods of the 
heathen times, so that 
it is often impossible, 
without a knowledge 
of its contents, to de- 
termine to which pe- 
riod a mound belongs. 

The graves general- 
ly lie on a high hill, 
with an unobstructed 
view of the sea or large 
sheet of water. The 
stone mounds, espe- 
cially of this age, are 
situated on high rocky 
points, 

During the stone 
age, to judge from the 
known finds of antiq- 
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uities, hardly more than Gitaland and certain parts of South- 
ern Svealand were inhabited; before the end of the bronze 
age the country north of the Milar, possibly also north of 
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Dalelfven, had been occupied. Although tho settlement of 
Norrlaud by other people than Lapps probably did not occur 
uutil the iron age, two finds have becn made in Medelpad 
which evidently belong to the bronze age: one is an exceed- 
ingly well preserved sword from Njurunda, and the other a 
chisel from Timra, In Finland, where the antiquities of 
the bronze age are quite rare, a sword has been found near 
Storkyro, not far from Wasa; and on the Norwegian coast 
bronze arms oceur still farther north, even to Nordre Trond- 
hjems and Tromsé amts. 








TUNE NOEND ON THE QUAST OF BOMUSLAX. 





As antiquitics from this age must also be regarded the few 
stone implements of South Scandinavian types met with north 
of the Milar, sometimes as far north as Skellefted. Besides 
these traces of a population in these northern parts related to 
the bronze age people of Southern Scandinavia, there las re- 
eently been found in Lapland a remarkable relie of that age 
of another people, namely, a hollow chisel; it differs entirely 
from those heretofore found in Scandinavia, though corre 
sponding exactly to these found in Russia and Siberia. 
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Before closing our remarks on the stone and bronze epochs, 
it may be noted that the antiquities of the stone age are alike 
in the three Scandinavian kingdous, and also in the northern 
part of Germany, and undoubtedly came from a people of the 
same origin. Several finds of that age have been found as far 
as the Salten fjord, latitude- 67°, and even ou the island of 
Senjen, latitude 69° 20’; but both in the north of Sweden and 
Norway these are very rare, and are generally met with single ; 
and no graves belonging to that age have been found in those 
regions. 

It is especially in the southern part of the Scandinavian 
peninsula and in Denmark that they have been discovered in 
great number. In Norway they are most common near the 
Christiania and Trondhjem fjords, Lister and Jideren dis- 
tricts. Some have been examined inland; those of slate have 
been discovered only in the north. 

The stone age was, no doubt, of a longer duration in the 
Scandinavian countries than in the rest of Europe, and the 
people there attained a higher civilization, as shown by their 
implements, which exhibit finer patterns and more finished 
workmanship. 

The implements belonging to the bronze age contain gen- 
erally ninety per cent. of copper and ten per cent. of tin. They 
are mostly cast, their ornaments being partly engraved, partly 
lanumered after casting. The finds of that age have been 
inet with hitherto in Norway as far as 66° N. in small num- 
ber; they are most common in the Jmderen and Stavanger 
districts, and more so near the shore than inland. These, like 
the antiquities of the stone age, are far more numerous in the 
southern part of the peninenla and in Denmark. In Norway 
burned and unburned bodies have not as yet been found to- 
gether in the same mound. 

It is only from the two later periods of the iron age, men- 
tioned in the following chapter, that Norway shows a popula- 
tion approximate to that of the other two Seandinavian king- 
doms. The finds of the earlier iron age oceur in Norway in 
the graves, while those of the two later periods must have been 
Duried as treasure, as they consist often of objects of gold. 
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More or less extensive attempts to decipher the Scandina- 
vian rock-tracings have been made, but with no decided re- 
sults, It has been claimed by some Scandinavian archzologists 
that certain figures have a symbolical signification, which, no 
doubt, is the case. For instance, the concave recesses repre- 
sent a drink or liquid; a curved line a wave, ete. ; a group con- 
sisting of a ship,a bee, and such a curved line, were considered 
to express mead-horn, in the figurative sense of “the ship of 
the beevawe” (the honey-drink); a small eup with a spear-point 
near it was explained as meaning blood, or “the drink of the 
spear.” 

But although we cannot hope to learn the correct interpre- 
tation of these tracings, they are not entircly incomprehensible 
to an intelligent observer. They tell a great deal about peace- 
able occupations and deeds of war on land and cea of which 
otherwise nothing would be known; they tell of agriculture 
and cattle-raising; of the use of the horse for driving and rid- 
ing; of vessels and navigation, for both trading and warlike 
purposes, showing that even at this early period the people 
undertook those voyages to foreign lands which, during the 
Viking age, culminated in their renowned expeditions. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


EARLIER, MIDDLE, AND LATER AGES. 






‘The Earlier, Middlc, and Later Iron Ages of Sweden and Norway.—Their Duratis 
—Finds of Foreign Coin.—Commereial Intercourse with the Rom: 
‘ous Graves of the Iron Age.—Intereating Finds of the Iron Age —1 
jects or Ornaments of Bronze, Silver, and Gold.—Dress of a Norse Chi 
of Glass-ware.—Baustastenar (Graves)—Thic Runas.—Runie Alphabet,—Eatlier 
and Later Runas, 


Tus iron age includes the pre-historic period, during which 
the inhabitants of Sweden and Norway first became acquaint- 
ed with iron, silver, lead, glass, ivory, stamped foreign coins, 
the art of soldering and gilding metals, ete.; and, most im- 
portant of all, the art of writing in the characters or letters 
known as the runas. 

By the aid of a great number of foreign coins found among 
the Scandinavian antiquities of the iron age, and by com- 
parison of the graves and other remains of this period, it is 
possible to distinguish, at least, what belongs to the beginning, 
the middle, and the end of tho same, viz: (1) The beginning 
of the iron age, or the so-called earlier iron age, which em- 
braces the time from about the beginning of the Christian 
era to about the year 450 in Scandinavia. (2) The middle 
of the iron age, from a.p. 450 to about 700. (3) The end of 
the iron age, or the so-called later iron age, from about 700 to 
the latter half of the twelfth century. 

A largo number of coins, bronze and glass vessols, arms, cte., 
and even works of art of Roman origin, show that during the 
later iron age the Swedes had a pretty extensive commercial 
intercourse, either directly with the Romans or with some 
people trading with them. One of the most remarkable finds 
of Roman works was in 1618, at Fycklinge, near Vestords; 
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here was found, in a grave-mound, a large bronze vase con- 
taining burned bones and a few pieces of melted glass. On 
the vase was an inscription, saying that it was consecrated to 
Apollo Granuus by Amunilius Constans, superintendent of 
the temple of tho god. This magnificent vessel is about 
eighteen inches high, the ornaments around the upper border 
being inlaid in silver, Roman bronze vessels, without inserip- 
tiuns, have often been discovered in Gotland. 
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In Norway a great many old graves (uiounds) belonging 
to the iron age have been found. In these mounds quite 
a large number of interesting objects have been discovered; 
among others a piece of gold jewellery, worked in filigree, of 
such tasteful and finely exceuted design, that it is without 
doubt the finest piece of workmanship yet found in any wound 
in Scandinavia. ‘The gold is, besides, nearly pure (23 karate). 
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In Hovin annex (parish), near Tragstad Railway Station, Sma- 
alenenes Amt, is situated the so-called Raknehaug (Rakne 
mound), probably the largest one of any in the Seandinavian 
kingdoms ; it measures 60 feet in height, and 304) fect in di- 
ameter at its base. 

With the aid of the numerous finds from the older iron age 
in the North, we can gain a pretty accurate insight into life 
and civilization in Scandinavia during the centuries when 
Paganism and Christianity fought for the ascendeney in the 
Roman world, and when the attacks on the borders of the em- 
pire by the Germanic nations became more frequent and violent, 
until it ended in the victory of the “barbarians,” the ruin of 
Ttome, and the apparent destruction of the ancient civilization. 

From the engraving on page 864 an idea ean be had of the 
manner in which a northern chief appcared about 1500 years 
ago. The representation is not an imaginary one, but can with 
good reason be considered historically true. The clothing, 
arms, and ornaments are exact drawings of those found in 
Danish peat-bogs at Thorsbjerg and Nydaw, in South Jutland. 
The peat has preserved in a most astonishing manner the most 
delicate and generally most perishable things, so that we are 
here enabled to find the clothing, wood-work, and the like, from 
the earlier iron age, in a very perfect state, The clothes are uf 
wool, the texture finer than those of the bronze age, and the 
pattern is often checkered. The principal parts of the suit are 
a long jacket with sleeves reaching to the wrists, and trousers, 
which are kept together with a leather strap around the waist, 
and below sewn on to long socks. The outer covering for the 
fect is a pair of sandals of leather, with finely worked orna- 
ments. Over the shoulders is thrown a cloak, with lengthy 
fringe at the lower end. One found in these bogs has pre- 
served its color, which is green, with yellow and dark-green 
borders. 

In the beginning of the iron age appears another novelty, 
the shears, which are very similar to those now in use. The 
clothes during this age were generally kept together by pins 
or buckles, which are found in great mumbers in graves of this 
period. Buttons or hooks are seldom scen. From the grave- 
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finds—the only source of knowledge about the use of these 
buckles and other ornaments—it has been ascertained that sev- 
eral buckles were worn at the same time. Thus, in a grave 
containing a skeleton, there were exhuined no less than four. 
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One had been used below the neck, one on cach shoulder, and 
vne on the middle of the chest. The arms were principally 
the same as during the bronze age, although of somewhat dif- 
ferent shapes. Two-edged swords were common, 

Ilorns were used during this period as drinking enps, and 
also Roman and domestic vessels of glass, bronze, silver, with, 
of course, wood and burned clay. The latter, whieh probably 
were almost entirely of domestic manufacture, are mach finer, 
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thinner, and better burned than those from the bronze age. 
The shape, also, is generally very tasteful. The clay vessels 
from the earlier iron age, as well as those from the two pre- 
ceding ages, are not glazed. 

Glass was highly valued during this period, which may be 
inferred from the fact that in several graves have been found 
clay vessels in which pieces of broken glass were inserted as 
ornaments. Besides the drinking vessels, dice and checkers are 
oceasionally unearthed. On a stone found in Upland, but now 
kept in the National Musenm at Stockholm, is shown a boat 
from the iron age, very similar to those still in use on the 
coast, of Norway, especially in Nordland. 

Generally the graves from the iron age are covered by a 
round or oblong mound of earth or stone. Often they are 
ornamented by éautastenar (grave-stones), large and upright, 
somotimes of considerable height. One of the most extensive 
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grave-tields of Scandinavia is situated at Greby, near Grebbe- 
stad, on the coast of Bohusliin. There are still seen more than 
150 partly round, partly oblong monnds, close together, and 
on the top of cach, or between them, rise massive bantaste- 
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nar, the highest measuring not less than 14 feet above ground. 
The bautastenar of that period are now nearly all illegible, 
while the memory of those in whose honor they were erect- 
ed died ont centuries ago. Occasionally one of them has a 
short inseription, and this generally gives only the name of the 
dcad person. At Bjirketorp, in Blekinge, not far from Ron- 
neby, three magnificent stones are seen, one of which bears 
an inscription containing a curse upon any one destroying the 
monument. There are earlier runas, which are unlike those on 
stones from a later period. Of these earlier runa stones five 
are found in Bickinge, two in Bohuskin, one in Vormland, one in 
Vestergitland, one in Ostergitland, two in Sédermanland, and 
two in Upland. 
é THE RUNAS. 

As late as the beginning of the sixteenth century the uso 
of Runie characters was still prevalent among the Scandina- 
vians in out-of-the-way places, Some writings from the car- 
lier periods of Ohristiauity in Norway and Sweden have been 
found both in Runic and Latin letters, thus making it a compar- 
atively casy matter to read the Runic writings. These ranas, 
as well as the majority of the inscriptions foand in Scandi- 
navia, are, however, quite different from older ones found in 
the country—the latter belonging to a much more remote po- 
riod. For a tong time the earlier runas defied all attempts at 
deciphering, but during the last few decades a solution of this 
intricate problem has been found, and what is more, the ago 
of the oldest Runic inscriptions has been proved almost to 
certainty. So far, none earlier than from about the year 300 
after Christ have becn discovered—their date corresponding 
with the time of the earlier iron age of the peninsula. 
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Formerly it was believed that the runas wore invented by 
the Germanic nation, without any reference to the alphabets of 
other South European people. Further rescarches have, how- 
ever, proved conclusively that such is not the case. The carlicr 
runas consisted of 24 characters, with signification os shown 
above. The Runic signs for th and w probably have expressed 
the same sonnds as these letters in the English alphabet. Tho 
aign for r occurs at this time only at the ends of words, and it 
at first represented , but afterwards, as the language changed, 
its signification became z. 

By observing the oldest symbols and their meaning, it will 
immediately be noted that great similarity to the alphabets 
of the old South European people exists. No one would, for 
instance, suppose it to be a mere accident that the Runic signs 
for 7, k, 2, a, 8 and } very closely resemble those of the Latin al- 
phabet, and partly, also, those Greek characters having the same 
signification. In the adaptation of the foreign alphabets, how- 
ever, the Germanic people exhibited a remarkable indepen- 
dence in giving the Ictters new names differing from those of 
the originals, and also in the arrangement of the same. All 
South European alphabets begin with @,J,aud so on; but the 
arrangement of rnnas begins with f, w, th. Another innova- 
tion was the division of the alphabet into three groups, each 
containing eight characters. The earlier Runie writings also 
differed from most other languages in their being written 
froin the right to the left. On the later inscriptions the writ- 
ing is, however, done in the manner at present in use, or from 
left to right. 

The later rnnas differ quite considerably from the earlier 
ones used during the older iron age, but a careful analysis has 
shown that this differenee arises only from gradual changes in 
form, and sometimes also in signification. Besides this, also, 
some have fallen ont of use, making the number used during 
the last centuries of the heathen times in Norway and Sweden, 
generally called the later runas, only sixteen. 

A Runie stone at Sk&iing, in Sidermanland, is remarkable, 
because, several hundred years after the cutting of the original 
inscription, the slab had again been used and provided with a 
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new inscription. The earlier of these (in a line along the 
middle of the stone) reads “ Haringa Hleugar,” while the later 
one (in the sling around the edge of the stone) says, “Skanmals 
auk Olauf than letu kiara merki thansi eftir Suain fathur sin 
Kuth hialbi sala hans;” or, “Skanmals and Olauf (women’s 
names) they let make these memorials after Sven, their father. 
God help his soul !” 

In the implements of the first period of the iron age one 
sees no trace of Roman civilization, which at that time had 
not advanced so far North; in the second period this influence 
is secn, as the objects found bear a close resemblance to theirs; 
in Norway it was less felt, the finds of money being less nu- 
merous. In that country antiquities from the earlier iron age 
are scarce, and, like those of the stone and bronze ages, are less 
common than in the two other Scandinavian kingdoms; they 
have been met with in Norway as far as 69° N. 

Burning the dead no doubt was prevalent in the first period 
of the earlier iron age; and in most of the graves charred 
bones ocenr scattered on a bed of charcoal, or buried in a 
hole, or gathered together under a tamnlus: in the last case 
they had been no doubt put in a wooden vessel; often they 
are found in earthen or bronze urns, which are frequently sur- 
younded by stones arranged in a s¢uare. 


THE MIDDLE OF TIE IRON AGE. 


During the middle of the iron age there must have been an 
abundance of gold in Sweden, as shown by the great number 
of ornaments found in different places, and now preserved in 
the National Museums of Stockholm and Christiania. By- 
zantine gold coins of this age have been found in Oland. The 
Jargest and most valuable treasure ever heard of in Sweden, 
and perhaps in Eurone, is one found in 1774 near Trosa; its 
weight was twenty-eight pounds, and it consisted of several 
gold rings, larger and smaller, of a large necklace, in its thick- 
est part the size of a finger, besides several ornaments—prob- 
ably for ewords—the metal of which was remarkably pure, 
containing 98 per cent. of gold. Of this magnificent find 
only a small part was saved for the State, the remainder hav- 
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ing been melted down before the anthorities obtained any 
knowledge of the discovery. Spiral rings have been quite 
often found in other places, and it is believed that they served 
as tokens of value, or money. 

The most beautiful of all the gold-finds from the heathen 
era are three large, wide necklaces—at present preserved in 
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the Historical Museum of Stockholm—weighing 13 to 2 pounds 
each, They consist of several (three, five, or seven) tubes, ly- 
ing one above the other, covered with most exquisite filigree 
and other ornaments; at the back is a joint, and in front the 
necklace is kept together by the ends of the tubes being en- 
tered into each other. One of the:n was found on the slope 
of Alleberg mountain, near Falkiping; another, near Mine 
church, about 17 miles from the former place; the third 
(shown in the engraving) was found in 1860 at Torslunda, 
near Farjestaden, on Oland. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
TUE LATER IRON OR TIE VIKING AGE. 


The Later Iron or Viking Age.—Sudden Appearance of the Vikings in Western 
and Southern Europe.—Arms Used by the Vikings—Peaceful aud Warlike Ex. 
peditions.— Interesting Inscriptions on Runic Stones. —The Ancient Bridge of 
‘Téby.—Bridges with Runic Stones —Customs and Habita of the Scandinavians 
in the Latter Part of the Heathen Period —Modes of Building.—No Chimneys. 
—Stone Forts,—Remains at Ismanstorp—IHousehold Utensils,—Mode of Burial 
during the Viking Time.—A remarkable Runie Stone. —Art of Sbip-building 
among the Norsemen.—Large Fleets.—Runic Stone illustrating Ship’s Forms. 
—Viking Ship found in Southern Norway —How Vikings wore Buried. 


From about 4.p. 700 to 4.v. 1060 there appeared on the shores 
of Western and Southern Europe a people who became the 
dread of its inhabitants, for they came only for plunder. The 
fleets of these Northmen controlled the sea, and their power, 
wherever they went, seemed almost irresistible. After a while 
they established themselves at many points on the coast they 
had conquered, and founded kingdoms. At that time society 
was in a chaotic state, and had not recovered from the dark- 
ness which had befallen it after the fall of Rome. 

From the French and English chronicles of that period one 
gets but an imperfect and wrong idea of the character of the 
Vikings. We must remember that these accounts were writ- 
ten by their sworn enemies—men who did not have the same 
religion, and who looked upon the victorious Northmen as the 
embodiment of rapine, cruelty, of everything that was wicked. 
But the Vikings were not without culture and noble qualities. 
Brave and daring they were, and when weighing carefully the 
facts which have come to us, we Jearn that many of these 
powerful warriors were endowed with great ability, that they 
governed well the countries they had conquered, and after 
battle were—as brave men generally are—imbued with a spirit 
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of generosity towards their defeated foe. Men often falsify 
history unawares, when blinded by hatred, prejudice, or big- 
otry, to suit their own purpose, 

About the arms, which once made the Northern Vikings so 
redoubtable, we get from the numerous finds and the many 
sagas very good information. From these one sees that their 
arms were principally the same as during the earlier iron age, 
and the engravings below show bronze plates with raised fig- 
ures representing different forms of helmets in use during this 
period. The arms used were sword, spear, club, bow and ar- 
rows, and the much dreaded Viking axe. The spear-points 
as well as the axcs were often inlaid with gold and silver. 
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Bows and arrows were generally used for the hunt, but in sea 
battles they also played an important part. 

Of these weapons the most formidable were the double- 
edged swords, which, therefore, were highly valued by the 
Norsemen of old. Their qualities were praised by the Skalds 
in their songs, and the old sagas tell us how they were passed 
as heirlooms from father to son for generations, some even 
being traced back to the possession of the Asagods. Many of 
them were ornamented with finely executed designs in gold, 
silver, and bronze. A well preserved one was found a few 
years ago in Southern Sk&ne, and is now kept in the museum 
of the State. 

Of the numerous voyages eastward by the Vikings, both for 
peaceable and warlike purposes, a large number of Angie: stones 
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in different parts of the country bear witness. On one Runic 
stone in Sédermanland is written that it was raised by Sirid 
to her husband Sven, who often sailed with valuable ships to 
Semgallen, near Tamisnis. Semgallen is the eastern part of 
Kurland, on the river Diina, and Tumisnis is Domesness, the 
most northern point of Kurland. On another, now in a tower 
of the castle at Gripsholm, the Runic characters read: “ Tula 
lit raisa stain thins at sun sin Havalt brathur Inkvars. Thair 
faurn trikilk fiari at Kuli auk austarlar ni Kafa tua sunarla i 
Sarklanti” (Tula raised this stone to her son Havald, Ingvar's 
brother. They went bravely far away to Kul, and farther 
east in Kafa they died, southward in Sirkland (Saracen land]). 

These Runic stones seem 
also in reality to belong to 
the first part of the eleventh 
century. 

There are others which 
tell us of voyages to Greece. 
In Eds parish, Upland, is 
one, the runas on which 
were eut by one Ragnvald, 
who in Greece was chieftain 
of the army. At Fjukeby, 
not far from Upsala, is an- 
other, ent by a father to the 
memory of his sons,of whom 
one was chief of the Vikings 
(Véringarne), who went to 
Greece but died at home. 
asst ene 7 oe sont em or rox menue Stones telling of expeditions 

Sa eke to Greece are to be found 
not only in the coast provinees of Upland, Sidermanland, and 
Ostergitland, but far away in the country districts. On one 
of those found in Upland there is an inscription telling of 
aman who died in Langbardaland (Lombardy), in Northern 
Italy. 

At Tiby, north of Stockholm, the country road, up to the 
present time, leads over an old bridge of stone and gravel, 
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having its sides lined with several high stones, raised at even 
distances from each other, and with a number of small ones 
forming a chain from one end to the other. The large stone 
at the north end of the bridge has the following inscription : 
«Jarlabanke had these stones raised for himself while he was 
yet alive. He built this bridge for his soul's welfare, and he 
was the owner of the whole of Tiby. God save his soul.” 

The form of these runas, as well as of some others found iu 
the same neighborhood, which likewise bear Jarlabanke’s namie, 
shows us that he was living in the eleventh century, rather be- 
fore than after the middle part. The bridge at Tiiby has, con- 
sequently, been in use about eight centuries. 
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[The ranas are so much obliterated that they cannot be deciphered.) 


At other places in Sweden one may yet see the bridges of 
which Runic stones from the early days of Christianity bear 
witness, Others have been rebuilt. When the bridge lead- 
ing over a brook near Kullerstad church, in Ostergitland, was 
being rebuilt, about the year 1850, there was found a fall- 
en and forgotten stone, which was raised up again. Its in- 
scription commences: “Hakun made this bridge, but it shall 
be called Gunnar’s bridge.” One stone at Sundby, near Up- 
sala, tells us that Ture had made sdlohus (quarters) after his 
wife’s death. Such quarters were built on the roadside in the 
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wilderness, where the tired traveller could not get a roof over 
his head in any other way. 


CUSTOMS, HABITS, AND INDUSTRIES, 


The great bulk, perhaps the greatest, of the population of 
Scandinavia, at the latter part of the heathen time, were living 
in villages, the most of which even then may have had the 
same name, and been situated in the same places as at present, 
or at least until the new divisions of the land broke up those 
old villages. This may be seen from the marked circumstance 
that by the side of cach village, especially in the provinces 
around Lake Milar, are still found the grave-ields where the 
heathen population of the villages are resting. As the art of 
burning lime and bricks was probably first introduced in the 
North at the time of Christianity, the houses of this time were 
evidently of the same kind as those of which ruins have been 
found at Bjérkin or Lake Milar. These ruins, the oldest 
known in Sweden, consist of pieces of hardened clay, which 
retain their forms perfectly, in consequence of the strong heat 
they were subjected to when the houses were burned. It is 
by the guide of these that we distinguish between two differ- 
ent kinds of buildings, clay huts and wooden houses in which 
the joints between the timbers are closed with clay. Ruins of 
the former kind of buildings show pieces of clay of irregular 
form, on one side usually smooth, but on the other—the oue 
turned inward—impressions of twigs, generally somewhat more 
than half an inch thick. 

The inner part of these houses consisted generally of one 
oblong square room, the longer sides of which were rather 
low, often less than a man’s height, and lacking both win- 
dows and doors, The entrance was at one end, and was pro- 
tected by a porch. Where a window was used, it was placed 
on the roof, which generally had a high pitch, and rested on 
cross-beams from one long wall to the other. They had no 
chimneys, only an opening in the roof through which the 
smoke arose from the fireplace in the middle of the rvom. 
The roof was covered with straw, turf, or shingles. The fur- 
niture in the houses of the heathen was neither abundant nor 
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valuable. Benches and bedsteads fastened tu the walls, long 
tables in front of these benches, and a chest or two for kevp- 
ing the treasures of the family—these were the principal if 
not all the furniture. Chairs are sometimes spoken of, but 
uot often. Odin quotes thus from the song Iavamal— 


Gunléd me gave, 
Upon the golden chair, 
To drink of the costly mead ; 


and in an Icelandic saga we are told how a man broke into a 
grave-mound in Norway in the year 1011, and there found 
Higbon (inhabitant of the mound) sitting on a chair, and 
under his feet a shrine (casket) filled with gold and silver. 
Unexpectedly enough, once ina while remnants of enshions 
from the time of the Vikings have been found. Some years 
ago such a discovery was made in a grave-mound in the south- 
eastern part of Norway. 

As a protection against and refuge from the attacks and 
ineursions of enemies, probably most of those stone forts secn 
on the heights in the different provinces were built. They 
oceur in great numbers, especially around the Malar, as well 
as on the islands in that lake. The engraving on the follow- 
ing page shows such a fort at Ismanstorp, in Oland. The wall 
is built of granite bonlders and limestone, and is very solid, 
thongh no trace of mortar can be seen; its height is about 15 
feet, and its width 9 feet at the top where it is not damaged. 
Several openings lead into the fort, the diameter of which is 
no Jess than 400 fect. The foundation walls to numerous 
houses are still seen inside the fort. 

For making fire, flint and steel were used, as is proved by 
numbers of these found in graves of this age. Of the uten- 
sils in use during this period a pretty accurate idea can be 
formed from those found in numerous graves. Of these, 
especially, a large number of vessels have been preserved. 
The cooking utensils were of bronze, clay, stone, or iron. 
Drinking-vessels were of gold, silver, glass, clay, but more 
generally of horn. Knives were used, as were also spoons of 
wood and horn. Furs, skins, woollens, and linen have been 
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found, and sometimes silk; ornaments of bronze, silver, and 
gold were also in use. Dice and checkers have been foand, 
and traces of chess figures, showing that this game must have 
been known during the ninth centurg, if not before. 














FORT AT ISMANBTORY, EX BLAND, 


The mode of burial during the Viking times is shown by 
immense numbers of graves of this period; they are found in 
Norway as far as Lofoden or the main-land. From these it is 
seen that the corpses were sometimes burned, and sometimes 
buried unburned, The graves are marked either by mounds 
or stones in a square, by a three-pointed figure, or by the out- 
lines of a ship—the latter probably being over graves of Vi- 
kings. On the tops of the mounds are often seen round 
stones ornamented with circles or other figures. 

Near Bjérkin, also called Birka, are found many grave- 
mounds, probably more than in any other place in Seandi- 
navia: the number still visible is about 2100, but many have 
been destroyed during the centuries that have elapsed. More 
than 500 of these graves were carefully examined during late 
years; everything found in them has, as the “black earth” 
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denotes, shown them to have belonged to the latest part of the 
pagan era. 

A remarkable Runic stone was found at Réks church, in 
Ostergitland. It is the longest Runic inscription found any- 
where in the world. The inscription proper reads thus: 


“To the memory of Viimod these rupas stand ; 
Them Varen the father cut 
After the fallen son. 


“1 tell of my son, who took double booty twelve times, cach from different meu, 
This I tell ag the other, how he was surrounded by nine flocks of enemies from fur 
away Rejdgots, and thus he found his death in the battle. 


“Formerly the king, 
‘Vikings’ courageous 
Chieftain, reigned 
Over Rejdsoa shores, 
Armed on the charger 
Now sits the generous 
King—over the shoulder 
The shield is hung. 


“This I tell as the twelfth, 
How the horse of Valkyrja (the wolf) 
Finds fodder widely around on the meadows 
Where twenty kings lay fallen. 


“This I tell as the thirteenth, 
Which twenty kings sat in Zealand 
In four winters, with four namex, 
Sons of four brothers: five of name 
Valke, sons of Ridulf; five Rejdulfar, 
Sons of Rugulf; five Hagislar, sons of 
Hirvad; five Gunmundar, sons of 
Gro. ... [tell of my son, what heroes” 
Descendant he is: m, He may 
Always plough the waves: it is Vilen, 
The Viking flees.” 








The art of ship-building stood high in the North, and the 
Norsemen’s ships were numerous. Snorre Sturlasson says: 
“King Anund Jakob, in a war with Denmark, had a fleet of 
upwards of 400 vessels.” At other times even greater num- 
bers are spoken of. In the saga about St. Olaf we are told 
that “Knut the Great (Canute), for his attack on Norway, 
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had brought together a fleet of 1440 vessels. These were 
driven forward partly by the use of sails and partly by oars. 
On each was generally not more than one mast and one sail. 
The sails were usually of coarse woollen stuff, and some- 
times of silk, with blue, red, and green stripes. The num- 
ber of oars was ofteu very great, and the size of a ship was 
known by the number of seats for the rowers. Olaf Trygg- 
vesson’s ship, Ormen Lange (The Long Serpent), the largest at 
the time in Norway, had thirty-four pairs of oars, and a crew 
of nearly 1000 men. Canute the Great owned a dragon (a ship 
with a dragon’s head in the stern) which had upwards of sixty 
pairs of oars.” 

From the tracings on gravestones and rocks in Scandina- 
via, and from the finds, one gets an idea of the shape of the 
vessels that were used in ancient times. In Alskog parish, at 
Tjangvide, in the southern part of the island of Gotland, there 
was a Runie stone about five feet high ; it is now in the mu- 
seum at Stockholm. At the base is a dragon-ship with only 
one mast and one sail. On the deck there is a row of armed 
men, and above all an eight-footed horse—a representation of 
Sleipuer, the horse of Odin—in front of which are men mak- 
ing offerings. (See engraving on the following page.) 

That burial in ships was not uncommon in the North dur- 
ing the Viking age is proved both by the narratives of the 
sagas and by several finds during recent times. In Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark have been discovered monnds, enclos- 
ing vessels in which warriors were buried with their weapons 
and horses. 

In the saga of Hakon the Good, Snorre Sturlasson gives 
an account of a battle which this king, in 954, fought against 
the sons of Erik Bloodaxe and their mother, Gunhild, in which 
the latter were defeated. On the side of Hakon fell, among 
others, Eigil UHsirk. After having won the battle, King 
Hakon took those of Erik’s eons’ vessels which were lying 
on dry land and caused them to be dragged high up on the 
shore; he then placed Eigil Ullsérk and all those who had 
fallen on his side in one of these ships, and buried it in a 
mound of carth and stones; he also buried his enemies in 
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other ships. These mounds are still seen south of Frejder- 
bjerg, at the entrance of the Nord fjord. High bautastenar 
mark the grave of Eigil Ullsirk. 





‘RUBIO STONE AT THANCTIDE. 


Near Borre,in the neighborhood of Horten, not far from 
the Christiania fjord, were found in 1852, in a large mound, 
the remains of a ship which had been from 50 to 55 fect 
long; and, in this, burned human bones, skeletons of three 
horses and of a dog, besides several valuable antiquities. A 
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tradition says that this mound enclosed the graves of the Vest- 
fold kings, Osten and Halfdan, who flourizhed at the end of 
the eighth century. 

In another mound at Ultuna, south of Upsala, in 1855, were 
found the rotten but still plainly visible remains of a vessel, 
in which a man had been buried with his arms and his horses, 
The bolts which held the planks together still remained in 
their places. The vessel seems to have been as large as a 
small sloop. By the side of the corpse lay a sword, with a 
magnificent hilt of bronze, beautifully ornamented, as well as 
the remnants of the wooden scabbard and its gilded mount- 
ings. Besides these were found a helmet, with crest of silver- 
inlaid bronze—the only helmet from the heathen time found 
in Sweden—a shield buckle of bronze-inlaid iron, the handle 
to the shield,a bundle of arrow-points, mouth-pieces to two 
bridles, thirty-six checkers, three dice, and parts of two horse 
skeletons. In the stern of the vessel were lying a broiling- 
iron, a pot wrought of riveted plates with immovable handle, 
and bones of swine and geese—remains from the burial-feast, 
or the knapsack given to the deceased on his journey to Val- 
halla. The metal of which these articles were made was iron, 
except when otherwise specified. 

At Nydam, on the coast of Southern Jutland, was found in 
a swamp, in 1863, a large and fine boat, built of oak, which was 
propelled by 14 oars on each side. Its length was 80 feet, its 
width at the broadest part 11 feet; it was very high, and 
pointed at each end, sinking in the centre to a height of 5 
feet, resembling very much the surf-boats of the present day. 
It was constructed of eleven heavy planks, five on each side, 
and the other was placed in the bottom, and was cut in such a 
shape as to form a keel. The timbers overlapped each other, 
and were riveted together by iron bolts,of which the round 
heads appeared on the outside, the spaces being calked with a 
material composed of woollen cloth steeped in pitch. These 
timbers were joined in a curious manner to the ribs of the 
boat; at each place where they touched the latter a longi- 
tudinal strip was cut out on either side, and a hole bored 
throngh the block which was thus formed; a hole was also 
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bored sideways through the rib in a position corresponding to 
that in the block, and through these a rope, made of the inner 
part of the bark of the linden, was passed and securely tied. 
This gave the boat a high degree of suppleness, which was ad- 
vantageous in the surf and in heavy seas. At each end was 
a beam rising to a considerable height above the boat, and 
to which the ends of the timbers were nailed. Through the 
upper part of each of these beams there was a large hole, in 
which, to judge by the way they are worn, probably ropes 
were passed when the boat was to be dragged ashore. Dur- 
ing the Viking times even the larger vessels were drawn upon 
the land during the winter. Both ends of the boat are so 
nearly alike that it is diffienlt to decide which is the stern. 
The forin reminds one in the most forcible manner of the de- 
scriptions of the ships of the Suiones given by Tacitus, only a 
few generations beforé the building of the Nydam boat, which, 
according to the Roman coins found in it, must have oceur- 
red about 300 years after the Christian era. Tacitus says the 
ships of the Suiones are unlike those of the Romans, so that, in 
whatever direction they were rowed, they always had a stem 
to land with; and they did not carry sails. The boat at Ny- 
dam was only intended for rowing, and no traces of any mast 
have been found; the oars were of the same shape as those 
now in use, and nearly 12 feet long. On one side of the boat 
the rudder was found, which is narrower and more like an 
oar than those of the present day. The radders of the most 
ancient period, and far into medisval times, were fastened 
on the right side of the stern, and not in its middle as now, 
which side is yet called starboard (steerboard). 7 

In 1867 was found, in a mound at Tune, in Smaalenene, 
Norway, a Viking ship, at present in the Christiania Mnsoum. 
The ship, which had been without deck, is bnilt of oak, the 
planks being fastened to the frame by wooden bolts. The 
wood-work is finely done; the keel is one piece of wood, and 
entirely preserved. The boat is nearly 42 feet long, its width 
being about 12 feet; its height cannot have exceeded 4 feet 
3 inches: both stem and stern are sharply pointed, and ex- 
actly alike. As the gunwale is wholly destroyed, the oar- 
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tholes are wanting, and the number of oars used is uncertain ; 
but the vessel also carried sails, and of the mast, which was 
of fir, the lower part was still in its place. A little aft of the 
inast the rudder, resembling an oar, was placed; the appear- 
ance of the tiller shows, however, that it was fastened to the 
vessel on the side. In this ship was laid the unburned corpse 
of a chieftain, with three horses, swords, spears, shields, ete. 





‘VIKINO SNIP FOUND IN A GHAVE-MOUND AT TUNE, 


On the shores of the Sande fjord, at the entrance of the 
Christiania fjord, a still more romarkable find was made in 
1880. On the farm of Gikstad is the well-known Kong’s 
Haug (King’s Mound). In digging in this place a well-pre- 
served ship from the Viking time was brought to light. Its 
hull is 76 feet long, and about 14 feet wide amidships; its 
perpendicular height cannot have much exceeded 5 feet; un- 
like the above-mentioned Tune boat, which it far exceeds in 
size, it is very long, narrow, and low. In the middle lies a 
log, both ends hewn out so as to forma fish’s tail; it served to 
support the mast, of which a part is still standing in its place, 
while the upper part lies (cut off) in the ship. In and near 
this were found portions of two or three smaller boats, and also 
pieces of sails, rigging, oars, the radder, which had been fastened 
on the side of the vessel, ete. The gunwales were completely 
covered with shields, the iron-mountings of which, as well as 
pieces of the shield-boards, painted in various colors, were pre- 
served. Outside the vessel were the bones of three horses and 
adog. When the Vikings lay still with their ships, especially 
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for the night, it was their custom to erect tents over them for 
their protection. On this vessel, as the repose of the chief 
was to last until] Ragnardk (the end of time), a burial-cham- 
ber of wood had been constrncted instead of the tent. This 
was situated aft of the mast, and formed like the roof of a 
dwelling. Unfortunately, the pressure of the mass of carth 
resting above had on one side broken the spars which sup- 
ported the structure; it was also evident that the chamber 
had been subject to visitation; some one had dug in, cut open 
the ship’s bottom, and, no doubt, plundered the grave of a large 
part of its contents; therefore not much was found there, but 
what there was proved of great interest: scattered unburned 
bones of the corpse, remains of magnificent clothes, of a stuff 
crocheted with silk and gold, of bridle and harness, mounted 
with fine plates of gilt bronze, among which were exceeding- 
ly well-worked pieces of great rarity. These finds are of the 
greatest value, as ilustrating the accounts, by the old sagas, 
of the custom of burying the dead champion in his ship. It 
was, no doubt, chiefly in vessels like these that the Vikings 
executed their daring deeds. 





RESAINN OF THM VERBAL Ax FOUND AT OfMSTAD, 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


Fairs in Scandinavia.—Fair in Lardalsdren.—Coming to the Fair by Bonts,—A 
Crowded Place.—Costumes of the Lerdal Diatrict—Articles of Merchandise.— 
How the People are Lodged at Fairs,-Popular Goods.—Good Times.—Height 
of the Fair,—A Jolly Crowd. — Lore -making. —- Accommodations, — Farewell 
Scenes. 


Aut over Scandinavia fairs are held once or twice a year 
at places convenient for a great gathering of the people; mer- 
chants send goods for these occasions, and houses often are 
built specially for their accommodation. There are horse 
and cattle fairs, and others where goods and preduce only 
are sold. 

It was September. Nunierous boats were pulling towards 
the land, on their way to the fair which was to take place at 
Lerdalsdren, situated at the head of the Sogne fjord. Both 
women and men were rowing; but as they approached the 
shore each boat stopped to give the rowers time to make 
their toilet before landing. The women were putting on their 
skirts and bodices over their petticoats, combing their hair, ad- 
justing new caps, or giving the last tone to their dress; for 
if there is anything as to which the bonde woman is particu- 
lar, it is that she shall be tidy when she appears in public. 

After landing, I found the narrow streets of Lerdalséren 
crowded with people, including a great number of women; 
these were clad in their best—the men in dark-blue hoine- 
spun cloth, with silver buttons on their vests, and a few old 
men in knee-breeches; the women in high-necked dresses of 
coarse dark blue or black woollen, the bodices fastened with 
silver buttons. The married women wore head-dresses char- 
acteristic of different districts, and the girls handkerchiefs or 
little caps. 

On gaining the main street, I found myself surrounded by 
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friends, who weleomed me to Lerdal. The fair was to last 
three days, and everybody came either to buy or sell—the 
farmers getting chiefly dried codfish, herring, coarse salt for 
the cattle, flour, tea, coffee, sugar, etc., for the winter season ; 
the women wearing apparel for themselves and their families. 

There are several stores which remain open all the year 
round, filled with goods sent by the merchants of Bergen for 
sale on commission. It was a sort of opening of the scason 
at the time of my visit. The new stocks for the year—the 
so-called latest styles—were exhibited in profusion; and 
among the articles intended to tempt the buyer were shawls, 
silk, woollen, and cotton handkerchiefs to wear on the head, 
cotton goods of different kinds, and a great array of umbrellas ; 
for each woman seemed to take a personal pride in having one 
of these for her own. One or two jewellers came from Ber- 
gen, and their wares were the chief attraction for the women 
and maidens, and even for the men. 

Almost all had brought their own food, stored in oval cov- 
ered wooden boxes, often gaudily painted. They lodged in the 
houses around, each room crowded to the utmost—paying for 
lodgings and coffee, and some for meals, also. My friends in- 
troduced me to those who were from districts where I had not 
been. Soon it seemed as if I knew everybody in the place. 
One party would join me, and walk with me for awhile; then 
I would be seized upon and carried off by another group, and 
thus we met and separated many times during the day. 

The buying mania seemed to possess alt the good people 
about, and it finally seized me. I began to purchase right 
and left—a shaw] here, an umbrella or silk handkerchief there 
~—as I was walking with good friends and their daughters or 
sisters, until we came to a jeweller’s stand, and then I was in 
for it. This was the time to show that I had not forgotten 
the many kindnesses I had received. My companions crowded 
around the glass show-cases wherein was displayed an assort- 
ment of silver spoons, chains, brooches of patterns to suit the 
taste of this part of the country, and large quantities of sil- 
ver rings, many of which were ornamented with little golden 
hearts, or golden hands elasping cach other; but the, greatest 
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attractions were the gold rings. The ambition of a young 
girl was to possess one of these treasures—a plain gold ring 
being her chief adornment, to be worn on Sundays or a visit. 
There were also silver thimbles, some of which were gilded in- 
side, and silver studs—the latter extensively worn by the men 
and wonen in this district; the women especially used them, 
and always managed to show them above their high-necked 
dresses. Some were set with large red carbuncles. Silver 





A PIGR FROM BERGEN STIFT, 


watches for the men were sold in considerable quantities. 1 
bought first one thing and then another; this for Brita, and 
that for Ingeborg, Inger, Sigrid, Dorte, Anne, and at last for 
Ole, Lars, Mikkel. Here a present given at the fair has a 
greater value than on an ordinary occasion. I enjoyed tle 
giving of these simple presents, and, like all the rest, I was 
bent upon having a merry time, and on making my friends 
happy. 

The height of the fair seemed to be at about five v.m., when 
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people had had their dinner, and all felt happy. On every side 
invitations to visit were showered upon me. We became more 
and more friendly as the day advanced, and seven of us swore 
to be good friends to the end of our lives—and good friends 
we are, indeed, to this day. 

While walking with two girls, friends of mine, a good- 
natured fellow, who evidently had taken a little more than 
he ought, made professions of affection to one of then. She 
said, laughingly, “You know that I do not love you,” and re- 
commended him “to go after Berit, for she was the one that 
he loved.” Then she said, confidentially, “Paul, that fellow has 
made love to Berit for more than a year, and now he wants 
to make love to some other girl, but I am not to be the one.” 
Similar innocent intimacies of young people of the same ham- 
let were continually before my eyes. Young men were seen 
walking with their arms around the waists of girls to whom 
they were not engaged—the daughter of a neighbor, or the 
sister of a friend—perhaps the beginning of what was to end 
in a wedding. Occasionally, however, a girl would send a 
young fellow off in a manner that showed the strength of her 
muscle, amidst peals of laughter from all those who witnessed 
his sudden discomfiture. Most of these farmers’ daughters are 
twice as strong as a young lady from the city. 

Towards night many of the men became rather lively, having 
drank a little too much, but none of the women were similarly 
affected ; they would not have enjoyed the fair unless they had 
finished the day by being jolly. There was no quarrelling, no 
coarse language, and no swearing, for the Norwegian bénder 
do not curse. 

At dark, the lamps having been lighted in the stores, the 
crowd continued to buy. By eight o’clock it was much di- 
minished, and the women had almost entirely disappeared 
from the streets; and every house in the place, and on all 
the surrounding farms, was filled with people. The accom- 
modations were restricted, but all were taken care of—three 
or four girls sleeping in one bed,and many of the men on the 
floor. At nine o’clock all had retired, and the fair was virtu- 
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In the house where I slept there was a host of my friends 
the peasants, and my room contained three beds, all of which 
were occupied, three fellows sleeping in each. A great many 
people left in the morning, and I felt lonely to see everybody 
going away. The same feeling that prompted me to be merry 
with the rest urged me now to depart, and nothing could have 
induced me to remain a day longer. Had I accepted the in- 
vitations I had received from friends, it would have kept me 
busy for several months. 

When just ready to jump on my cariole, a fine lad gave 
me an old silver wateh-chain; one girl came to give me a 
silver ring, with two gold hands clasping each other, as a 
token of friendship, while another presented a little carved 
box, saying, “I have two brothers and sisters in America; the 
people are kind to them. Take this little box; it is mine by 
inheritance, and has been in the family for hundreds of years, 
Take it, Paul, as a minde (token of remembrance) from me.” 
And she added,“ When you go to America, try to see my 
brothers and sisters, and say to them that God has taken 
care of us all; that father is getting old, but that mother is 
well: tell them never to forget God, and to love him as they 
did in old Norway.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL. 


A Superb Highway.—Entrance to Lerdal—The Lysne Portal —The Defile of Gal- 
derne.—Abundance of Salmon.—Tbe Farm of Husum.—Old Roar Halyorsen.— 
How Family Names are Inherited —Independence of the People—How a Farm 
passes from Father to Son—A Touching Family Scene.—The Food of Rural 
Districts —The Ancient Church of Borgund.—Farewell to Husum and Leerdal. 


Ar Lerdalsiren (entrance to Lerdal) begins the superb 
highway which connects the Sogne fjord with the city of 
Christiania and other parts of the country. There is no 
other road in Norway, traversing such a long stretch of 
country, which passes in the midst of such glorious and diver- 
sified scenery. One branch goes over the Filefjelds, and then 
descends into Valders, the other into Hallingdal. 

Lerdalsdren seems to be the rendezvous for the good-for- 
nothing fellows of the neighborhood, who in summer are 
watching for tourists, and who practise upon them all kinds 
of extortion. Besides, there are several stores licensed to sell 
spirits, which attract a large class of drunkards. Lyrdals- 
éren and Gjévik, on the Mjésen, are perhaps the worst places 
in Norway; not that they are very bad, but they contrast so 
much with other quiet hamlets. 

Majestic mountains flank the Lerdal Valley at its entrance. 
A few farms are seen here and there, and some stone huts in 
the midst of a barren soil. At the Lysne portal the terraces 
attain a height of tive hundred feet. 

Beyond Lysne the valley becomes narrow and the scenery 
wilder. Straggling farms are passed, whose dark buildings, 
with their earth-covered roofs, are in unison with the som- 
bre landscape. Farther up, the Leerdal seems to be closed by 
mountaing, and one reaches the narrow defile of Galderne. 
Tere the old road, by, far the more picturesque, ascends a 
very eteep hill, from which is a fine view of the lower part 
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of the gorge. The new one, blasted in many places out of 
the rocks, runs at the base of the hills by the riverside. On 
the right bank of the stream are remains of a still older high- 
way. How difficult it is in winter to descend the hills by the 
narrow paths that lead from them, when ice covers the rocks 
and bars the way in many places, I know from experience. 
For safety, one must attach to the shoe a special heel called 
igbrodder, with peculiar nails, which grip into the ice. 





LYNE PORTAL. 


The river here foams in its rocky bed, and a fall prevents 
the salmon from ascending higher. In the deep pool at its 
base I counted twenty-three lying motionless on the gravelly 
and sandy bottom. 

The salmon make their appearance in the rivers of South- 
ern Norway in May, and in the north in June. They com- 
mence breeding in the latter part of September and up to 
November, and remain in the streams till December. They 
spawn in the beds of the pools, the eggs being hatched in 
sixty to ninety days. When four months old they are four 
or five inches long: they do not attain their full size until 
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the age of six years. The greatest enemies of the full-grown 
fish are the seal and otter; of the young ones, the duck and 
gull, and, in the Baltic, the pike. 

Beyond this pass the valley widens, containing several 
farms. I alighted at one called usu, and was weleomed 
by old Roar Halvorsen and his family, which consisted of 
Roar Roarsen, his eldest son, Haagen, Iver, IIulvor, and Pel, 
and two daughters, Sénueva, married to the owner of a neigh: 
poring farm, and Sigrid, who was single, The way of keep- 
ing family names is very peculiar among the binder of Nor- 
way and Sweden. For instance, the head of the family of Hu- 
sum is Roar Halvorsen (Roar, the son of Ialvor); the eldest 
son, as we have seen, is called Rour Roarsen; and all the oth- 
er children, whatever their first nares may be, have added the 
nance of Roarsen or Roar’s datter ; then the eldest grandson’s 
uame goes back to that of the grandfather, aud by this meth- 
od the family name is preserved for generations. Good-heart- 
ed, indeed, was old Roar, and many a pleasant ehat and many 
a warm welcome have I had in his house. My acqnaintance 
with Husum began curionsly. Approachitig the farm, I noticed 
numerons vehicles in the yard; people were busy packing 
bedding, crockery, ete.; others were carrying away chairs and 
benches. A begravelse (a kind of wake) had taken place, for 
the wife of the owner had been buried three days before. 
I mistook it for a wedding-feast. : 

Husum is a comfortable farm, and also a post-station, hav- 
ing a white-painted honse for guests, and two other dwellings 
for the family. It is a good place, but expensive to work, for 
much of the grass has to be collected on the abrupt and rug- 
ged sides of the hills overhanging the valley. During harvest 
time the people wear soft shocs without soles, in which their 
feet can better accommodate themselves to the inequalities of 
the ground. 

The rural population is very independent. If girls accept 
sitnations, it is because the farms of their parents are too small 
to support a large family, and some of them desire to make a 
little money ; it is quite common for them to take service for 
a season, and then return to the homestead. One reason why 
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servants are treated with such kindness is that they generally 
belong to the same district or parish, where all the people know 
each other, and where all the children go to school together. 
Nothing is put under lock and key, and any indication of dis- 
trust of the integrity of the dependents would be resented 
at once; indelible disgrace is attached to any dishonest act, 
This conscientiousness of servants impressed me during my 
travels in the country; it is probably due to the patriarchal 
customs under which they live. They are often the friends 
or relatives of the family in which they serve, and every mem- 
ber of the household performs a share of the work. 

The wonder at the independent and manly character of the 
rural population of Scandinavia ceases when we consider the 
large number of owners of the soil. The Swedish law recog- 
nizes no limit for the division of the land, except that no farm 
must exist that docs not support at least three able-bodied 
persons. 

The number of farms in Sweden amount to 258,650. 






Under 5 acres. . 65,000 
Between 5 and 5 5,000 

“50 “ 250 # . 26,000 
Over 250 neres...... 2,680 


The number of domestic animals are—horses, 455,900; cat- 
tle, 2,181,400; sheep, 1,695,400; goats, 121,800 ; swine, 421,800. 

We see, therefore, that there is a farm for every seventeen 
inhabitants; a head of cattle for every two, and one horse for 
every ten persons. 

The number of farms in Norway in 1865 was 147,000, of 
which 131,800 were cultivated by their owners, while the re- 
inainder were rented ; being onc for every twelve persons. Of 
domestic animals there were kept, in the above year—horses, 
149,167; cattle, 953,036; sheep, 1,705,394; goats, 290,985 ; 
swine, 96,166. 

In Leerdal and Voss, and in some parts of Norway, the 
young people often prefer to sleep in winter in the cow-house, 
in which, upon a platform raised a few feet above the floor, 
and aceessible by a ladder, may be found one or more beds. 
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Generally the place is kept sernpulously clean, and looks al- 
most like a bedroom. There is usnally a window or two to 
allow @ circulation of air during the day, and prevent damp- 
ness. I must confess that sometimes I was fond of spending a 
night in such a room, in which the temperature is even, and 
not unhealthy. 

On my visit to Husum an important event took place, when, 
according to immemorial custom, the farm was to come into 
the possession of the eldest son. The dinner being ready, all 
the members of the family came in and seated themselves 
around the board, the father taking, as is customary, the head 
of the table. I noticed an unusual air of soberness on the faces 
of those present, though the people are generally sedate at 
meals. All at once Roar, who was uot seated, came to his fa- 
ther and said, “ Father, you are getting old; let me take your 
place.” “Oh no, my son,” was the answer, “I am not too old 
to work; it is not yet time; wait awhile.” Then, with an 
entreating look, Roar said, “Oh, father, all your children and 
myself are often sorry to see you look so tired when the day's 
labor is over; the work of the farm is too much for you; it 
is time for you to rest, and do nothing. Test in your old age. 
Oh, let me take your place at the bead of the table.” 

All the faces were now extremely sober, and tears were scen 
in many eyes. “Not yet, my son.” “Oh yes, father.” Then 
said the whole family, “ Now it is time for you to rest.” 

It was hard for the sturdy old bonde, who had been chicf so 
long, to give up; but he rose, and Roar took his place, and was 
then the master. His father henceforth would have nothing 
to do, was to live in a comfortable house, and to receive yearly 
a stipulated. amount of grain or flour, potatoes, milk, cheese, 
bntter, meat, eto. 

Roar, the eldest son, is a good friend of mince; intelligent, a 
subscriber to several newspapers, kind-hearted, and an exccl- 
Jent husband. Sigrid, his wif, is industrious, always busy at- 
tending to her numerous household duties; these in summer, 
when many travellers stop, either for the night or for a meal, 
are by no means light. 

Almost every large Norwegian or Swedish farm has a nuw- 
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ber of plads or torp, small places, with houses and some good 
land attached, which are rented on certain conditions. Tho 
Norwegians call the men who have these Ausmend, the Swedes 
torpare. They have to pay a stipnlated sum yearly, or most 
generally have to work a number of days in the year, as pay- 
ment for lodgings and the land cultivated, the products of 
which belong to them. 

With the month of October comes the slaughtering time. 
The housewife then has a great deal to do in preparing san- 
sages and bacon to last until the following autumn. Meut has 
to be salted, dried, or smoked.* Mélja, made of blood mixed 
with flour, is put up in large quantities, preserved either in 
bladders or in cakes; when used, it is either boiled or fried. 

The Norwegians have several kinds of bread. Fladbrid 
is made from an unfermented dough of barley and oat-meal, 
often mixed with pea-flour. The dough is rolled into large cir- 
cular loaves, having a diameter of two to three feet, and of a 
thickness of heavy paper or thin pasteboard, and is then baked 
over a slow fire on an iron plate. In the dough are often 
kneaded boiled potatoes. This bread will keep for a year 
or more. It is much thinner than the Swedish bread, and is 
brittle. Zefse is made in the same manner as the fadbrid, 
but is only half baked, and is then folded together, generally 
four times. The fladbréd is kept in the larder in large eylin- 
drical heaps, often for half a year and longer; the lefse, with 
its convenient form, is used on journeys. 

Grid (porridge) is the daily dish of the Norwegian peasant. 
It is made from barley-meal, although oat-meal and sometimes 
also rye-meal are used. After the gréd has been taken from 
the fire and has ceased boiling, more meal is sometimes added 
to give it greater consistency ; it is then called n@vergraut, and 
js used on journeys, or when the peasants are at work at some 
distance from the farm. The grod is generally eaten with 
skimmed milk, which is preferred after it has become sour. 
Potatoes are a great staple of food; they thrive well, and are 





* Spogekjéid ts made by slightly salting and then drying the meat—gencrally legs 
or shoulders of mutton. 
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of good quality; the people weil know how to eook them. 
Fish is used extensively; salt herring is eaten with potatoes, 
as also is dried codfish, soaked the night before it is cooked. 
On the coast fresh fish is largely consumed. 





MAKINO FLAT BREAD. 


Butter and cheese are much used as food. There are three 
peculiar kinds of cheese: 1. The sysost is made from the 
whey remaining from the common cheese, boiled till the water 
is evaporated ; then it is shaped into square cakes, weighing 
from two to five pounds; the color is dark brown. It must 
stand at least a day before it is fit to be caten. It is made 
only at the seters, where wood is plentiful, for it requires a 
great deal of fuel. It is eaten in thin slices, and with bread 
and butter; women and children are especially fond of it. 
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The best is from goat’s milk. It can hardly be called a 
cheese, as it consists chiefly of sugar of milk. 2. The gam- 
melost, made from sour skimmed milk, is a fermented round 
cheese, which is kept for months in the cellar. 3. Pultost is 
also a fermented cheese, mixed with caraway-seeds, not formed 
into cakes, but preserved in wooden tubs. : 

A short distance above Ifusum is anotber fine defile, Vind- 
hellen, The new road here also follows the river, and is blasted 





uoxguND cumecn, 


in several places from the rocks. Beyond Vindhellen the val- 
Jey widens again, and one comes in sight of several farms and 
the old stave church of Borgund, one of the most interesting 
in Norway. This curious church, and that of Hitterdal, belong 
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to the oldest style of ecclesiastical architecture in the country ; 
that of Borgund dates probably from the time of St. Olaf or 
his gon, Magnus. Its dark color and peculiar shape attract at 
once the attention of the stranger. Its steeple is surmounted 
by a cock, and the shingled roofs are ornamented with drag- 
ons’ heads and crosses. A low, open gallery on the ground 
protects one part of the edifice, and its entrances are covered 
by porches. The small interior, with its curious carvings and 
arrangements, is almost as odd as the exterior. A space of 
about twenty-four feet square forms the main area, and is 
surrounded by ten pillars, behind which are benches for the 
congregation. The only stone object is the ancient baptis- 
mal font. The new church, built for the accommodation of 
the people—for the congregation has become too large to 
worship in the old one—is so near that it spoils the effect of 
the latter. 

The days passed pleasantly in Lerdal with its kindly inhab- 
itants, among whom were a number of good friends who were 
always glad to see me, and with whom I sometimes correspond. 
Before leaving Husum, Roar’s wife presented me with some 
underclothing, woven at home, of white vadinal, saying, “Paul, 
the weather is cold in Norway in winter, and I have made these 
for yon to wear ;” at the same time giving me a photograph in 
which herself, her husband, and the children were represented. 
After a cheering good-bye, and promises that we would write 
to each other, I left Husum, and continued my journey. 
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CIIAPTER XXXIV. 


The Farm of Nystuen—A House of Refuge—Life at Nystuen.—Descant into Val- 
dore—Valders Costumo.—Hospitality in Vang.—Etiquette among the Binder — 
Character of the Norwegian Bonde.—Cleverness of the Bénder.—Scred Rites 
of Hospitality.—How I came to Vang—A Storthingsmand—The Church of 
Vang.—A Model Clergyman—Labore of the Parish Pastor—Haugen Farm.— 
How Guests are treated. — Birth of a Child at Haugen. —Nortrést Fatm—A 
Christening —Daneing in Valders,—Bachelor Friends. 


Av a distance of twenty-four miles from the church of Bor- 
gund, after a romantic drive, I came to the mountain farm and 
post-station of Nystuen, situated on the lonely shores of the 
Utrovand, 3162 feet above the Jevel of the sea, and near the 
highest point on the route. Welcome, indeed, is the place in 
winter, when, cold and hungry, the traveller reaches its hos- 
pitable roof, and gets a hearty meal, a glass of wine, an excel- 
lent eup of coffee, and a very <oinfortable bed. At this time 
of the year the crowd of tourists has disappeared, and one may 
enjoy from the windows of his warm room the frozen lake and 
wintry landscape, with its cloudless sky by day and its twin- 
kling stars by night; or he may, perchance, watch a driving 
snow-storm, and congratulate himself on his pleasant quar- 
ters; or listen to the whistling winds, which at times make 
the houses tremble, aud which might overthrow them were 
they not built parallel to the valley and the course of tho 
tempest. 7 

The summers here are very short; grain cannot ripen, 
though grass is abundant, and there is grazing-land enough 
for pasturage, und a crop of hay for winter use of many cows 
and horses. Their long and severe winters are not Jonely, for, 
as a rule, the people in such out-of-the-way places have large 
families, and their children and grandchildren make quite a 
eolony. Old Knut Nystuen was the progenitor of a large 
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number of descendants. He has now given up the station to 
his son, and occupies with his worthy spouse a house in which 
there are some rooms up-stairs for guests. 

They have their enjoyments, and idleness is unknown. Tho 
females weave, spin, and knit; the men fish and hunt, and at- 
tend to the farm-work, getting the wood and hay sometimes 
from long distances. 

From Nystuen the road eastward descends rapidly into Val- 
ders, in the midst of a gloomy scenery, enlivened by the river 
and birch-clad woods, and a few farms. At a distance of about 
nine miles the head of Vangs Mjisen is reached, 1404 feet above 
the sea. Sombre indeed is the landscape which encircles its 
water. 

There are few parishes in Scandinavia so pleasantly remem- 
bered by me as that of Vang. The farms Opdal, Tune, Ner- 
trést, Kvale, Haugen, Ellingsbé, Bi, Siyne, Kattevold, Bagget- 
hun, Kvam, Lene, Sparstad, Nordland, and others will never 
be forgotten. Each farm in Scandinavia has its name; some- 
times these have been divided cither by inheritance or other 
causes, and each owner builds a home on his part, but all bear 
the same title. Where the soil is good there may be a num- 
ber at short distances from each other connected by rough, 
narrow roads, passable by carts. 

Valders is one of the most romantic inland districts of 
Norway. The ever-changing panorama, which in the north is 
weird, becomes more cheerful as one descends into Slidre and 
Aurdal; in the latter some of the views are exquisite, espe- 
cially when the road passes the castern slope of the Tonsaasen 
by a gradual ascent of over seven miles. The northern part 
of Valders is poor, for, as in many other parts of Norway, 
stones are plentiful, good soil scarce, and families large; but 
the mountain pastures are rich, and the inhabitants derive a 
modest revenne from the produce of their dairies. Whenever 
I came to Vang, the only thing that troubled me was to decide 
at which farm I should stop first, for I did not want to give 
cause for jealousy ; therefore, that they might feel that I loved 
them all, I had to make each a visit. 

Many are the pleasant weeks I have spent in this Arcadian 
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spot, where the people seemed to vie with each other as to 
who should render their friend Paul most happy; nothing 
was ever too good for him. No matter at what time he came, 
day or night, he was always welcome; the best of their cheer 
was put before him. I could not make a short visit anywhere, 
and be allowed to depart without taking a draught of milk, 
a cup of coffee, a little dram of briinvin, or eating something. 
It was impossible to decline; and many a time, unknown to 
these good people, did I feel unwell from too mnch of their 
delicious coffee—sometimes drinking ten or fifteen cups a day 
with as many meals. 

The stiff leather knee breeches are getting out of fashion, 
and the costume consists of a vadmal suit—a jacket, waistcoat 
with silver buttons, and pantaloons. The fashionable parts of 
the toilet are the woollen scarf and the round felt hat, the lat- 
ter being worn in the house or at the dance, under the idea 
that it is nobby. The women wear the usual vadmal dresses, 
or others of lighter material, and a colored kerchief on their 
heads. 

One of the peculiarities of the Norwegian farmer is that 
etiquette demands that a friend when visiting him shall ignore 
that the preparations made on his arrival are on his account. 
The guest has no sooner seated himself than coffee is roasted, 
the coffee-pot put on the fire, and food prepared. When he 
sees that everything is nearly ready, he gets up and says, 
Good-bye ;” upon which he is entreated to remain, and, after 
a little resistance on his part, is led up-stairs or into the next 
room. The coffee-cups are always filled to overflowing, for 
otherwise it would appear stingy. 

Another custom that amused me greatly is when milk or 
branvin is offered; the guest at first refuses, saying, “ Do not 
waste it on me.” The host insists on his drinking; then the 
guest sips, and returns the bowl or glass, saying, “It is too 
much.” Another remonstrance takes place, and then, the third 
time, he swallows the contents of the glass. 

The Norwegian bonde is manly, self-possessed, and bravo. 
Beneath his rough exterior he has a most kindly heart; out- 
wardly cold, but easily moved to the other extreme, kind to 
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his family, and merciful to his beast, he must be known to 
be appreciated. He is traly and honestly pious; his religious 
feelings are deep, and have been cultivated from his earliest 
boyhood. In rare instances fanaticism may blind his better 
nature and make of him a bigot. 

In the character of both men and women is a vein of quict- 
ness and pensiveness—the result, no doubt, of the stern nature 
that surrounds them. Parents are kind and gentle to their 
children, and I cannot recall an instance when I heard coarse 
language used to them or saw them beaten. Members of fam- 
ilies are affectionate to each other, although they are reserved. 
Quarrels are very rare; even on the commonest farm I have 
never witnessed scenes of violence between husband and wife. 

The farmers are very clever at all kinds of handicraft, 
When one wants to bnild a house, or make any addition to his 
farm, he goes to the forest and cuts the trees, and is his own 
carpenter. He may also be a tanner, harness-maker, black- 
smith, shoemaker, and miller; along the coast he can build 
boats and ships, and is an expert fisherman; he is also a 
maker of musical instruments and furniture, a goldsmith and 
jeweller. As a hunter in the mountains, he pursues the bear, 
the wild reindeer, or the ptarmigan. 

There is no country in Europe where the rites of hospitality 
are held more sacred than among the Scandinavians. The 
traveller is surprised and delighted to see everywhere this 
beautiful trait in the character of the people. Even the poor 
are never allowed to depart from a house without being of- 
fered something to eat, and in such a manner as not to hurt 
their feeling of pride. The stranger all over the country is 
reminded of these words of the elder Edda: 

‘The one who comes as a guest 

Needa water, a towel, and hospitality ; 

A friendly disposition let him experience ; 
‘Talk and answer let him get. 

The way I came to Vang for the first time happened in 
this manner, I was travelling on one of the steamers plying 
between Bergen and the Sogne fjord. As ugual, I had made 


myself i vii é . i 
yee one of the people, chatting with the bonder. While 
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at dinner with several of them I noticed a man watehing us, 
with now and then a contented smile passing over his face. 
As I learned afterwards from him, he was delighted to see a 
stranger so free, and apparently so happy in the society of 
people who were, like himself, binder. At the dessert he 
came and inquired if I was not Paul Du Chaillu; and, on an 
affirmative answer, said his name was Nils Tone, from Vang, 
in Valders; that he was a member of the Storthing, and added 
that I would be welcome at his farm. He understood that 
I came to study the home life of the Scandinavians: he said 
that he would introdnee me to his neighbors, and that he had 
no doubt that I would like the people of Valders. I accept- 
ed his invitation, and, soon after my arrival, I found that he 
had spoken well of me. Wherever I went, I received from 
the first a kind reception. 

Nis Tune had been elected to the Storthing by the people 
of Valders. In Norway the rural constituencies are the lib- 
erals, and those of the cities the conservatives, There is no 
doubt that a bitter feeling exists between the two. This I 
gathered in conversation with tho binder, many of whom be- 
lieve that they are despised by the Herrer. I always tried, 
when they said so to me, to make them think they were mis 
taken, but it was of no avail. One day Nils, when speaking 
on the subject, said, with eyes flaming with anger, “ Yes, 
Paul, many people in the cities believe that we are no bet- 
ter than cattle”’ Upon which I remonstrated, and mentioned 
gentlemen in Christiania who he knew did not despise the 
bénder. 

Between the high-road and Vangs-mjésen is the old wooden 
chureh, and near it the parsonage, the latter with large, com- 
fortable buildings. A whole-souled man was Prest Konow. So 
generous was he to the poor of his parish that the farm be- 
longing to the living of the church could not support hin 
and his family. Happily he had a rich father in Bergen, who 
now and then sent him money, and which was no sooner re- 
ceived than a great part of it was spent in relieving the dis 
tress of the poor. He gave in a quiet way—following, in this 
respect, the principle of the religion he professed; but now 
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and then an over-grateful man with a large family, or a poor 
widow, could not refrain from telling me what the good pastor 
jad done for them, repenting afterwards for their weakness, 
knowing that they would be scolded for having told of the 
kind deed which had been done in secret. It is no sinecnre 
to be a clergyman in some of the districts of Norway, cither 
inland or by the sea. Some of the parishes are very exten- 
sive, and ocenpy an almost uninhabited country; the hamlets 
being far apart, of course they cannot support a pastor for 
each church. Chapels, therefore, are often built at a great 
distance from the parish church, and can only be reached by 
bridle-paths or narrow mountain-roads. A schedule of time 
for the year designates the date of service in each placo; 
and in sunshine, rain or snow, the clergyman, on horseback or 
in his eariole, must reach the church—wet, overcome by the 
heat, or possibly half frozen. It is no unusual thing for one 
pastor to have ander his charge three or four churches, and 
services are held in them only once in three or four wecks, 
and sometimes not more than four times a year. When the 
churebes are in the neighborhood of a fjord he has to go ina 
boat, often in very stormy weather. The Norwegian clergy- 
men are thoroughly educated ; many of them speak one or two 
foreign languages, one of which is usually English. They are 
hospitable and kind-hearted; and in many poor districts they 
are the only examples of a higher civilization, the parsonage 
being the place where cleanliness can be learned. There ia no 
class in which black sheep cannot be found; but, as a rale, 
the Scandinavian clergy are loved and respected. 

The worthy pastor of Vang was a staunch conservative, and 
did not agree well with the radical Storthingsman, Nils Tune, 
who was most advanced in his politics, and advocated progress 
and the abolition of laws which he thonght were obsolete, or 
ought to be repealed, some of these affecting the privileges 
of the Lutheran Church. 

My visits to the parsonage were most enjoyable, bnt the 
generous man many times would have had me stay longer; 
he could not understand how I could rongh it among the 
farmers, and partake of their fare. Ainong iny,mnany friends 
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were the people of Haugen and Nertrist. The dwelling-house 
at Haugen had an upper story, reached from the porch by a 
steep ladder-like staircase, consisting of a large and two small 
rooms. This part of the building was, as is always the case, 
serupulously clean, and reserved for the use of guests. The 
lower story was arranged in the same manner, with the excep- 
tion that one of the small rooms was a kitchen, with an open 
fireplace in one corner. The large rooms down and up stairs 
were heated by stoves, which are used extensively in Vang, for 
Dirch-trees are scarce. Thomas Thomasson and his wife, Guri, 
could never do enough for me; and his dear old father, whose 
kind heart and honesty could be read in his face, thought that 
there was nothing too good for me in Vang. Three children, 
a maid and a man servant, completed the household. Adjoin- 
ing the house was a little garden, with currant-bushes and a 
few patches of turnips. 

It is the enstom that the guest shall eat alone. In the room 
used on euch occasions the table is set with a fine white cloth, 
and silver forks and spoons; after the meal is served, the wife, 
who waits upon him, leaves him alone, coming once or twice 
during the repast to urge him to eat more. For one intend- 
ing to spend a few years in Scandinavia, the prospect of this 
solitary way of eating was not very cheerful; so, on coming to 
a farm, after allowing a day or two for such ceremonious pro- 
ceedings, I invariably insisted on breaking this rale, and cat- 
ing on the plain board with the family and farm hands, to the 
great dismay of the matron of the house. When this point 
had been gained, there were others almost as difficult to ob- 
tain—that of making them give up the silver spoon put before 
me for a wooden one, as used by the family. Farmers take 
great pride in such rude spoons, each member of the family 
having his own, with his or her iuitials cut on the handle. The 
next was that I should be allowed to take a piece of flat bread 
instead of a plate, if these were not used; to put my spoon 
into the large dish of grit like the others, and to help myself 
to the sour milk in the same manner, When the latter was 
too sour, the wife always insisted that I should have sweet 
milk, and this I did not refuse. 
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One night at Haugen, while in profound slumber, I found 
myself suddenly awakened by a rather rough shaking, and, 
opening my eyes, I saw friend Thomas with a candle in one 
hand and a bottle, with two small glasses, in the other. 
“Paul,” said he, “you may have heard my wife cry out a little 
while ago; she has just given birth to a fine infant.” With- 
out saying another word, he put the candle on the table, and, 
filling two small glasses, added, “Let us celebrate the event, 
and you must empty the glass ;” to refuse would have been the 
height of impropriety, and have shown a great lack of friend- 
ship; so I wished long life to the new-born, and speedy recov- 
ery to the wife, 

It is the custom on the birth of a child for the wife of 
every neighbor to cook a dish of fidegréd (this is porridge, 
cooked with cream instead of milk, or a rice pudding), and 
bring it to the convalescent; there is a good deal of rivalry 
among the matrons, who try to outdo each other in the quality 
and size of the dish. 

Nertrést was one of the best farms in Vang. There were 
two houses, one of which was for guests, and for keeping the 
clothes of the family. John Nertrist was a good-looking fel- 
low, a fine specimen of a Valders man, kind, upright, and 
active. His wife, Sigrid, daughter of a bonde living a few 
miles down the valley, was a pattern house-keeper, and, like 
her husband, loved me, They could never do enough for me; 
the sheepskins on my bed were clean and white, and soft as 
down; they are excellent protectors against rheumatism, of 
which I never had the slightest symptoms. No matter how 
short were my walks, I must be hungry on my return. Early 
in the morning a cup of coffee was brought to me while in 
bed. Any time I reqnired a horse it was ready; if I wanted 
to go anywhere, good John was always willing to take me. 

One day there was a christening at Nertrést, as there had 
been an increase in the family. This was followed by a feast ; 
and I had been especially requested several days before not to 
g0 visiting far away, for I must be on hand. The pastor and 
hia wife on such occasions are always invited, also members of 
the respective families and friends. A pleasant time we had 
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of it; the best crockery, and the silver forks and spoons were 
brought out; meat, cakes, and puddings were abundant. 

The people of Valders are great dancers, and expert in the 
Halling, the great feat of which consists in now and then 
touching with one foot the ceiling, which is, as a rule, nine 
feet from the floor. One of the most characteristic national 
dances is the spring dance, a part of which is for the girl to 
hold the end of the uplifted fingers of her partner and then 
pirouette around with such rapidity that her dress becomes 
inflated like a balloon, rising sometimes to the knees, when, by 
a dexterous motion of her hand, she brings her skirt down. 
When one goes to a party he mast make up his mind to per- 
spire freely even without dancing. The lower room is used as 
the dancing-hall, which is always crowded to suffocation, for 
there is a general invitation. All the young folks, and even 
old, enjoy the fun. A lamp raised above danger of contact 
dimly lights the place; chairs, table, and benches have been 
taken away; the fiddler stands in a corner. After awhile, in 
order to urge him to play with more zest, the company put in 
his hat a few coppers, and then another dance takes place. The 
crowd is generally so great that there is hardly space to move, 
and the atmosphere becomes so intolerable that the room has 
to be partially cleared. The boys sometimes hide a bottle of 
briinvin, and invite their friends to have a drink on the sly. 
The festivities ordinarily last till the early hours of morning. 

Among my best bachelor friends were Ole, Lars, and John. 
When in Vang, the good fellows would have felt unhappy if 
they had passed a day without meeting me. They were de- 
termined that Panl should not spend a lonely day in their 
hamlet, and were always making plans for my entertain- 
ment—at one time a dinner, or a girls’ or boys’ supper was 
given at their own farm for me, or they caused their relatives 
to invite me to their houses. Sometimes we would row over 
to the other side of the lake, spend a day or two, and have « 
good time among their friends, who always prepared a feast 
for me. The three even went so far as to bother the clergy- 
man a whole winter, simply because they wished to speak to me 
in English on my return the following year. 
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Sorrow found its way into the hamlet of Vang, and a day 
of mourning came to its people, for death had laid his cold 
hand upon an old and much-respected widow of the place, 

Funerals as well as weddings are generally appointed for 
Sunday. It is the custom to keep the body for a number of 
days before interment, As the time for the performance of 
the last eacred rites approached, preparations were made at 
the farm of the deceased by her eldest son for entertaining 
the mourners and invited guests during the begravelse, which 
was to last three days, on a scale commensurate with the sta- 
tion and wealth of the family. 

The day before the burial, relatives and those who lived far 
away arrived; the utmost decorum prevailed, and food was 
eaten in silence. Those who are invited usually bring or send 
contributions of provisions; and, as the crockery and utensils 
of the household are not sufficient on such an occasion, the 
neighbors lend theirs. Ox the morning of the funeral the 
house was crowded with people; every one had a solemn face, 
and their conversation was in a low whisper, When the hour 
of departure arrived, all took a last look at the deceased; then 
the coffin (of plain boards) was nailed, and put on a sledge, 
though there was no snow on the ground; over it was spread 
a fine home-woven woollen covering. Numerous vehicles fol- 
lowed in procession, a3 the farmers always ride on such an 
occasion as a mark of respect. On reaching the church-yard, 
which was about half a mile distant, the clergyman was in 
waiting; he read the burial-service, and threw three shovel- 
fuls of earth over the coffin, which was then Jowered into the 
grave, each one present throwing some earth upon it; the pit 
was then filled in the midst of deep silence. 

All then returned to the house, which in the mean time had 
undergone a complete transformation ; long tables, with white 
table-cloths, were set, loaded with catables. First, the male 
Portion of the guests were invited to take a little brinvin; a 
blessing was asked as the guests stood before their respective 
seats, after which the repast began. Long before dark many 
of the company were hilarious, for they had drank mueh. 
Everything was as plentiful as at » joyful feast, and many had 
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no sleep. The nest day was passed in eating and drinking, 
and a stranger might have thought that it was a wedding fes- 
tival instead of a begravelse. 

One good farmer suggested that in America we must have 
a grand time on such occasions, as the people are so rich. 
When I told him that we ate or drank nothing, but went 
directly home after the burial, he said, “Do I understand that 
they are so stingy in your country’ The idea of people go- 
ing to a funeral, and having nothing there to eat or driuk, 
struck him as savoring of meanness, and he turned his back 
on me in disgust. 

Vivid, indeed, is the remembrance of my last visit to 
Vang, and especially of the two days preceding my departure. 
I had to see all my friends, even across the lake, and to eat 
wherever I made a call. On the last evening I was perfectly 
exhausted, for I had partaken of thirty meals in two days, and 
drank thirty-four large cups of coffee, and I had to sk&l many 
times besides. There was no escape; 1 had eaten with their 
neighbors, why should I not do the same with them? Was 1 
not to go on wy journey across the Atlantic? Would it not 
be a long time before they would see me again? 

As I took leave, the mother or danghters would hand me 
a pair of woollen stockings, gloves, mittens, or cuffs, and say, 
“Paul, we have made these for you—keep them to. remember 
ns by ;” often my initials or their own were embroidered upon 
them. Others would give mo a silver ring, brooch, or other 
little token of friendship. Some old matrons were more prac- 
tical, saying, “ Paul, take this cheese and sausage.” Expostu- 
lation was vain; the answer was, “America is far away, and 
you may be hungry on the road.” 

I was touched deeply by the feelings of sorrow caused by 
my departure. I could sce tears in their eyes, and sad faces 
spoke more than words. ‘“ Paul,” many would say, “do not 
forget us; write to us from America, You shall always be 
most welcome ;” whispering the parting words, “God be with 
you over the wide ocean,” as they pressed my hands. When 
I left the hamlet John was not at home, but Ole and Lars 
accompanied me for some distance with almost silent sadness. 
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It is now many months sinee I have heard from Vang. 
One thing or another has prevented my writing; but the 
dear friends I have there are often remembered; their kindly 
faces are still before me, and their cheers of welcome ring yet 
in my ears. The memory of the happy days spent in their 
midst will always be cherished. Manly lads and fair maidens 
have wedded, bashful young girls have become comely dam- 
sela; the wheel of time has brought many changes, both 
happy and sorrowful. The good linsman Wangensten, of 
Kvam, is dead; most touching was the last letter to me which 
he dictated to his son, when he bad hardly strength to sign 
lis name, Uncomplainingly he spoke of his sufferings and 
approaching end, and added, “Though I shall be missing 
when you return to Vang, do not fail to come to Kvam; 
you will be welcomed by my family.” Nils Tune has also 
gone, and over his grave the rancor of political strife has been 
forgotten and forgiven: he was honest and incorruptible. 

Dearly do I love to read the letters from my friends of 
Vang. Husbands, wives, daughters, and sons write to me af- 
fectionately, and none are more appreciated than the letters 
of the children. Sigrid Nertrést, the wife of John, writes, 
“Little Berit (their daughter) cries because she cannot write 
to Paul.” Little Anna Haugen, in a letter of her father, 
sends a tiny heart and a ring made of glass pearls. Ole, 
who has since been married, writes, “ During Christmas we 
have had many gatherings, drank toasts to our friend Paul, 
and John has composed two verses which we sang.” These 
I give: 

Now at Christinas there is joy 

In the North, as in the South, 

At the Christmas-tree and board. 
Here the toast to Paul is drained 
To the bottom, in northern custom, 


A toaat for Paul Da Chaillu: 

Give him a loving maiden, 

That his life may flourish finely ; 

‘A happy New-sear as we close, 
Certainly we wish for that— 

Lars, Ole, John, and all, young and old. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


Southern Norway. Long Highway.—The Farming Popalation.—Fine Farms,— 
Comfortable Houses—Cities of Norway.—How the Public Peace is kept—Pious 
Excursionists.—A Judge’s Home—Taking an Oath—Setersdal—A Tall Peo- 
ple.—Costume in Sartersdal,—Old Stabburs in Osse—Character of the People of 
Setersdal.—Valle.—Paul Paulsen. 


Norway at its southern end forms a bold mountainous 
promontory, about 200 miles wide at its widest part, and 125 
miles in length, terminating at Lindesnes, in lat. 57° 59’. This 
vast territory is bounded on the west by the North Sea, and 
on the south and east by the Skager Rack, whose inner ex- 
tremity, so to speak, is the Christiania fjord, which runs from 
north to south. The fjords have not the grandeur of those 
farther north. The only level lands on the coast of Norway, 
Listerland, Dalarne, and Jeederen, are found here. At Lister- 
land three lofty light-houses are in close proximity to each 
other, and have been built in such a position that to sight 
them separately is a sign of danger. <A high-road skirts the 
coast from Obristiania to Cape Tungnes, a few miles north 
of Stavanger, a distance of 500 miles, where the Bukne fjord 
prevents farther progress. This is a continuation of the high- 
way which rans along the shores of Sweden and Norway 
from Haparanda to Christiania, a distance of about 2000 
miles. There are numerous rivers, upon whose waters an 
immense number of logs are floated, for large forests are 
very common. 

The valleys contain some of the best agricultural districts 
of Norway, whose farming population is very unlike what we 
have described in the mountains. On the many comfortable 
farms nearly all the honses are painted white, with old-fash- 
ioncd Dutch red -tiled roofs. Pianos, books, and periodicals 
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show the culture of the people, whose dwellings are surround- 
ed by orchards and gardens; charming views of sea and coun- 








FAM OF HOF, IN AKER. 


try are seen all the way from Christiania to Drammen, and, in 
fact, along the whole coast the drives are extremely beautiful. 
The picture representing Hof gives a good idea of the houses 
of a substantial farm. 

On a Sunday the farmers go to church with their families 
in different fancy carriages and carioles. The men usually 
wear high silk hats, or felts with broad brims, gray or black 
in color; in sammer they wear linen dusters. The women, in 
their hats, bonnets, shawls, and jackets, are dressed like farm- 
ers’ wives in England or the United States. After church the 
people hold their weekly gossip meetings. 

Norway is a peculiar conntry, in that its cities and large 
towns, with few exceptions, are sitnated on the coast. These 
are chiefly interested in the fisheries and the timber trade. 
Those devoted to the lumber business are built on or near 
the months of rivers and streams which rise among and flow 

“through the part of the country where vast forests are found; 
while those engaged in the fisheries have been located in the 
most advantageous geographical position. Some of the towns 
are rising in importance; others are standing still, or in their 
decadence, as the herrings leave this or that part of the coast. 
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Most of these are built to suit the irregularities of the rock- 
bound shore or stony hills which enclose them on all sides, 
and the houses are perched on every jutting rock, producing a 
singular effect. The cleanness of the streets is remarkable ; 
the houses are of wood and well painted. One misses the 
pleasure-grounds of the Swedish towns. There are no manu- 
facturing centres, neither great iron industries in Norway. 
Some of these towns, though small, are very rich; some of 
their merchants are millionaires; they own large numbers of 
vessels, which are sent to every part of the world: the carry- 
ing-trade of Norway is very extensive. The little town which 
impressed me the most for its activity was Arendal. A few 
years before it had been destroyed by fire; wooden houses 
had been replaced by stuccoed brick, and the stores had win- 
dows of large plate-glass imported from France. 

The public peace is kept by a very few policemen, for they 
are a law-abiding people, and ruffianism and rowdyism are un- 
known. The configuration of the country precludes the mak- 
ing of railways, except at such an immense cost that it would 
not be remunerative; but steam communication by water is 
ample. 

Often during the summer months I have met on the steam- 
ere a crowd of persons called Lisare (pietists), who were looked 
upon by the quiet people as a kind of fanatical and emotional 
religionists. As they come on board they sing their hymns, 
which they keep up daring the passage, on their way to or 
from some camp-meeting. 

Knowing the hospitality of the people, it was my custom, 
when I saw a house which attracted my attention, to stop my 
horse before it and go in. 1 had, after a couple of hours, left 
Holmestrand, a picturesque village at the base of wooded cliffs, 
near the water, and had passed the hamlet of Sande, when I 
came to a fine house, and, alighting, entered the grounds. To 
my surprise, 1 was aceosted by two young ladies dressed in 
the latest fashion. I saw at once they were not farmers’ daugh- 
ters, and excused myself for the unceremonious manner of my 
approach, and was in the act of retreating, when they begged 
me to stay. 
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The house into which I had intruded was the residence of a 
judge, who was summoned by one of the young ladies, when 
he gave me a greeting in English. He was somewhat elderly, 
thin and wiry, with a sunburnt face. He had just left the 
plough ; for, although a man of learning in his profession, he 
was not above the doing of hard work on his farm. 

In the course of conversation we spoke of the laws of the 
country, and I listened with great interest to the solemn oath 
administered to witnesses in Norway, and the impressive and 
elaborate exhortation which accompanies it, in accordance with 
the 8th article, 18th chapter, and 5th book of the laws, show- 
ing the religions character of the people, and how sacredly 
they regard the truth. 

Every person who takes an oath lifts up three fingers; 
that is, the thumb, the forefinger, and the middle finger. By 
the thumb is signified, “God the Father ;” by the forefinger, 
“ God the Son ;” by the middle finger, “ God the Holy Ghost.” 
The other two fingers are bent down in the hand; the larger 
of these signifies the soul which lies hidden in man, and the 
smaller the body of man, because it is little—just as the body 
is of small account compared with the sonl. The whole hand 
typifies the one almighty and eternal God and Creator, who 
made man and all things in heaven and on the earth. 

The exhortation or address on this occasion is calculated to 
make a solemn impression. It begins: “Whatever person is 
now so ungodly, corrupt, and hostile to himself as to swear a 
false oath, or not to keep the oath sworn, sins in such manner 
as if he were to say,‘If I swear falsely, then may God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost punish me-—~ 
so that God the Heavenly Father, who created me and all 
mankind in his image and his fatherly goodness, grace, and 
mercy, may not profit me; but that I,as a perverse and ob- 
stinate transgressor and sinner, may be punished eternally in 
hell’” It proceeds at considerable length, and with a good 
deal of repetition, in the same awfully serious strain, and then 
concludes as follows: “ Whatsoever person swears falsely, it is 
as if he were to say, ‘If I ewear falsely, then may all that I 
have and own in this world be cursed: cursed’be my land, 
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field, and meadow, so that I may never enjoy any fruit or 
yield from them; cursed be my cattle, my beasts, my sheep, so 
that after this day they may never thrive or benefit me; yes, 
cursed may I be, and everything that I undertake” O man! 
reflect on this very carefully, and mark what a dreadfully hard 
and severe sentence he who swears falsely pronounces upon 
himself. A pious Christian heart might well be alarmed ang 
tremble when a false oath involves such consequences; when 
a perjured person takes himself away from God, excludes him 
self from all his benefactions, temporal and eternal, separates 
himself from the whole Christian community, and will be lost 
and damned, body and soul. Therefore, every Christian should 
Keep himself from false oaths and swearing lightly, forasmuch 
as his soul's welfare and salvation are dear to him. May God 
Almighty grant this to us all, through his dear Son, our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Amen.” 

Running through the promontory are several long and in- 
teresting valleys, among them Sztersdal, where dwell a re- 
markable people. From the city of Christiansand, which has 
a population of about 12,000, a good driving-road goes a 
little beyond the church of Valle, about 98 miles from the 
city; after which a bridle-path leads 23 miles farther, to the 
Bykle church, whence another extends to the high-road of 
Thelemarken, or to Stavanger. 

A peculiarity of the valleys of the most southern part of 
Norway is that they run from north to south. In summer 
the route to Setersdal can be undertaken partly by water, by 
small steamers on the Kile and Bygland lakes, at the lower end 
of which may be found comfortable quarters for the night. 
The tonrist exploring this valley must make up his mind to 
rough it. Food and accommodations are of the plainest kind, 
and hosts of fleas of the most voracions species prevent the 
thin-skinned from sleeping. The Swetersdal people have the 
reputation of being uncommonly dirty, but I did not find 
them worse than those of other mountainous districta. They 
are all alike in the absence of cleanliness, though there are 
exceptions. Often they sleep on sheepskins, without a parti- 
ele of clothing on them. 


A TALE PEOPLE. ALS 


The people of Setersdal are the tallest and most powerful 
in Norway, and, I think, of the whole peninsula. I find a 
statement in one of the annual publications of the Turistfure- 
ning, that the average height of the men, as taken by a gen 
tleman at Osstad as they came from church, was five fect ten 





. 2 
: 
So eae ofall: : 


(COSTUME OF SATERSPAL 


inches. Their costume is very peculiar. The men wear pan- 
taloons which extend to the armpit, and a short vest adorned 
with silver ornaments. The women have the shortest dresses 
in Norway, their dark blue-black woollen skirts, adorned at 
the bottoms with bright borders, reaching just below the 
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knees, generally showing their garters, which are made of 
bright woollen bands. This costume displays to great advan- 
tage their well-shaped limbs, of which they are very proud. 





RETERBDAT WAVAN 


The beholder must not be too prudish when they bend for- 
ward in cooking or other occupation, for he must often see 
higher than the garters. The dresses of the women are trim- 
med with many silver ornaments, large peculiar brooches fas- 
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ten the upper part, and sometimes belts of copper, of fine 
workmanship, are seen around the waist. 

Here, as in Thelemarken, are seen old houses with piazzas, 
while some have still the primitive hole in the roof for the ¢s- 
cape of smoke, as described in Vol. IL, Chapter XXV. Here 
is also found the stabbur (described in the same volume), 
a structure of peculiar shape. At Osse there are two, with 
carved door-posts and crosses over them, which in olden times 
were thought to be a protection against witches. 

The inhabitants of Setersdal in disposition and character 
are in many respects unlike the Norwegtans, They are quar- 
relsome when under the influence of liquor, and use the knife 
freely. I know of no part of Norway where the people are 
more addicted to the use of ardent spirits; but I must say 
that wherever I have been among them I have been most 
kindly treated, and many are free from the vice of intem- 
perance. 

At Valle I stopped at a farm belonging to my namesake, 
Paul Paulsen. He could not understand how I could speak 
Norwegian, and insisted that, if I was not one of his country- 
men, my father was. On his asking my name, I answered 
“Paul.” “Was your father also called Paul?” When I re- 
pliod in tho affirmative the good fellow shouted,“ Then yon 
are Paul Paulsen, and snrely you are a Norsk” (Norwegian), 
From Swtersdal I wended my way across the mountains te 
Thelemarken. 


VOL. I. 25 
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OCUAPTER XXXVI. 


Thelomarken,—A Fine Type of People—Costumes.—Drawbacks of Travcl—A 
Room in an Old Farm—Entrances into Thelemarken.—Tho Bandaka Vand.— 
Silver-Mines of Kongsbef—The Farm of Bolkesji.—A Rich Farmer,—Inter- 
esting House in Bolkesji.—Lake Tin.—The Rjukandfoss.—Leke Silgjord —My 
First Acquaintance with Silgjord—¥ollowing Droves of Cattle—Entertaining 
my Thelemarken Friends. 








TweLemarkEN is one of the most characteristic provinces 
of Norway; it was always with pleasure that I travelled 
through its valleys and mingled with its inhabitants. These 
are tall, well-built, graceful, and intelligent-looking, reminding 
me of the Dalecarlians in Sweden, described in Vol. II. 

The province is divided into Upper and Lower Thelemarken. 
In Lower Thelemarken, as in Seetersdal, the men wear panta- 
loons reaching nearly under their arms, but dark in color and 
of a different fashion, and a very short and oddly-shaped 
waisteoat, over which is a white jacket, still more strange in 
shape; the buttons are of silver, and the whole is far from 
pleasing. The women are dressed in dark, thick vadmal, 
Jonger than in Seetersdal, with similar bright borders at the 
bottoms of the skirts; the waist is peculiar, being a low bodice, 
with straps crossing te shoulders, over which the high-necked 
and long-sleeved chemise projects; to this is usually added, 
when out-of-doors, a short loose jacket. At church, or on 
other formal occasions, they wear gloves and cloth stockings, 
both embroidered with gaudy flowers; the head-dress consists 
of a silk kerchief arranged as a turban, its ends falling to the 
waist behind. 

A. great drawback in travelling in this provinee is the poor 
fare at the stations; the food is of the plainest kind, and, to 
one unaccustomed to it, not very appetizing. The valleys are 
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very irregular in every direction, and most of the means of 
communication are by simple parish roads, which lead to ont- 
of-the-way places and to old farms. 

Among the most characteristic styles of building on these 
old farms is the stabbur, where the wearing apparel and stores 
of the family are generally kept. In the dwelling-house one 
sees quaint rooms where are found the old bedsteads reached 
by a high step; shelves on which is kept the Bible or some 
sacred book; cupboards with old china, mugs, ete.; here and 
there biblical inscriptions, and ancient seats made of a single 


log. 





The traveller enters Thelemarken cither by water by the 
Eidanger fjords to Skien, and thence by canal to Nordsji, or 
by land from Christiania, by Drammen and Kongsberg. From 
the north a magnificent high-road from Odde on the Hardan- 
ger crosses to Rildal, the greatest elevation being 3500 feet 
above the sea; then over the Haukelid down towards Silg- 
jord. Another route branches off to the pout by the Ban- 

E2 
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daks Vand, upon the shores of which is the hamlet of Laur. 
dal, where, in contrast with the wild district of Upper Thele- 
marken, one sees large elm, linden, aspen, ash, alder, and maple 
trees ; the apple, cherry, and walnut—the last not common in 
Norway—were here loaded with frnit. In the fields they are 
so trimmed that their shade cannot retard the growth of the 
crops. The lake is 210 feet above the sea, and Laurdal is a 
well-protected spot. 





IYTEUIOR OF A BOOW IN THETEWALARN 


Bandaks Lake is 30 miles long, but hardly a mile wide; 
the scenery is wild, and the water of a deep olive-green; the 
neighboring mountains are clad with fir and pine to their tops. 
From this lake, through a series of other Inkes, one may go to 
the sea, with the eaception of a drive of 14 miles from Stran- 
gen to Ulefos. 

One year, towards the middle of August, 1 found myself 
in Kongsberg, which has a population of 5000 souls, and is 
built on the shores of the Laagen, 500 fect above the level of 
the sea. This town is celebrated for its silser mines, the most 
productive of which is the Kongens Grnbe, which has already 
reached a depth of 1800 feet. 
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Leaving Kongsberg, a drive of twenty miles brought me to 
a forest on a plateau 1700 feet above the sea; descending a 
ravine through a dark wood, suddenly burst into sight the 
Bolkesjé farm, 1240 feet above the sea. I know of no farm 
in Norway so picturesqnely situated, and none with such pe- 
culiarly superb landscape. It was nestled among fir-clad hills, 
whose dark color contrasted with the green meadows and 
fields which they surrounded. The place was partly hemmed 
in by barren mountains, on which were seen patches of snow. 
Here in a steep valley, two lakes, apparently overlapping cach 
other, are noticed: the Bolke, of a triangular shape, 1000 fect, 
and a little beyond the Tol, 690 above the sca-level. Every- 
where little streams trickled down the hill-side, filling the air 
with the sweet music of their waters. 

Ole Gulliksen Bolkesji, the owner of the place, belonged to 
one of those old Norwegian families who trace their genealo- 
gy for centuries. Ho was worth about a quarter of a million 
dollars, and was a true type of a bonde—working in the fields 
like any one of his farm hands. 

The stue, or house, was in unison with the surroundings. 
It had an upper story; in the lower every-day room was 
carved in the wood 1778 (the date of the finishing of the 
structure), and “Soli Deo Gloria.” In the upper room, two 
beds, like the berths of a ship, had been built along the walls; 
they were painted blue inside, with the exterior ornamented 
with highly-colored flowers. By the inscriptions in old Nor- 
wegian one could at once know the religious feelings of the 
builders. Over.one was written, and badly spelled, “May 
God send seed to all sweet creatures.” In another part I read, 
“ Houses and goods are inherited from parents, but 2 seusible 
woman comes from the Lord.” Somewhere else, “ Trust in 
God :” the remainder I was unable to translate. There were 
other inscriptions besides. In a corner was a cabinet, with the 
letters O. E. S. B., under which was 1797. 

About seventeen miles west of Bolkesjé, the lower end of 
Tin Lake is reached, upon the water of which plies a little 
steamer. The shores of the jake are thoronghly Norwegian, 
with rugged mountains covered with forests to their very tops. 
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Towards the northern portion, on the western shore, one enters 
a part of the lake called Vestfjord, running east and west; 
the scenery increases in beauty, the landscape reminding one 
of the Hardanger. Leading from this fjord is a fine narrow 
valley, culled Vestfjorddal, on the left of which Gaustad rises 
6000 feet. It is celebrated for the Rjukandfoss at its end, one 
of Norway’s highest and most beautiful water-falls. The val- 
ley terminates abruptly, closed by gigantic walls, but the spray 
of the turbulent waters is seen long before the fall is reached. 

The Rjukandfoss (reeking or smoking water-fall), plunges 
into a chasm from a height of 780 feet over a perpendicniar 
ledge on the table-land. It is formed by the river Maan, 
which rises in the Mjés Vand. The sight is appalling as the 
eye seeks the depth below amidst tho roar of the water: it is 
a fascinating spot. 

Leaving the Rjukandfoss, I travelled towards Lake Silg- 
jord, a charming part of Lower Thelemarken. At its upper 
end are the valleys of Morgedal, Flatdal, and Grundingsdal, 
which abound in fine mountain seenery. 

One of the most fruitful regions of Lower Thelemarken is 
south of Lake Silgjord, in the valley where its ontlet finds its 
way towards Nordsji. On both sides of the stream, on tho 
hills overlooking the flat dale in which the river flows, there 
are numerous fine farms, with large houses and buildings, 
which give a fair idea how the well-to-do farmers of Thele- 
marken live. This district is known under the name of Bo. 

I went to Silgjord for the first time in the following man- 
ner: T had become acquainted at the seters in Upper Thele- 
marken with a number of binder, who grazed their cattle 
there in summer; when the season was over J eame down with 
them from the mountains, following the horses and cattle, in- 
tending to go with them to the horse fair in Silgjord, and to 
the cattle show a few days after in Skien. The herds heloug- 
ing to the farmers joined, till at last there were several hun- 
dred head of eattle with many horses. At dusk we would 
stop at special places built for the purpose, where the animals 
were penned for the night. Iu the cortege were also many 
carts loaded with the proluce of the dairy. 











THE RJUEAND! 
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At Silgjord I had, through the kindness of a friend in Chris- 
tiania, secured a number of rooms for my friends and myself 
ut the store of the place, which was also an inn. He had tried 
his best to get me quarters at some farm, but all the farmers 
excused themselves, being ashamed to receive a stranger in 
their modest dwellings. On the way down I had made some 
friends, aud invited them to stay with me during the fair; 
they accepted the invitation with pleasure, and put me down as 
avery good stranger. When I made my appearance with my 
binder friends, in their odd Thelemarken costume, the own- 
er of the place remonstrated; he said he thought the room 
had been secured for gentlemen and their wives. I answered, 
“Never mind; they are honorable, straightforward binder, 
well-known in your district.” I ordered dinner for twelve. 
He said he could not accommodate me, that he had no food, 
no bread, ete. 

At last I became annoyed, and told him that it was all non- 
sense ; that a good honest farmer, even if he wore a peasant 
costume, was as good as anybody. Most of the men who were 
with me were white-headed, and belonged to the best class of 
binder. The rooms had been secured for me, and I insisted on 
having them aud on treating my friends. Finally, I said that, 
if he refused, I would expose him in the public print. Ile then 
relented, but with bad grace; he never gave us enough to cat, 
and his charges were exorbitant. This imisunderstanding soon 
spread, and I became very popular with the binder. Since 
that time I have hud many a good time among my Thele- 
marken friends. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Upper Thelemarkea.—Mjés Vand.—Superb Trout—A Strange Dr. Dunk.—Charms 
of Pedestrian Travels.—Popularity of the Remington Rifle—Totak Vand.—Cos. 
tume of Upper Thelemarken.—Old Buildings, —-Raudland Church,---Legend of the 
Brown Horse of Furnes.—Randland Farm.—Berge Farm,—Primitive Courtship. 


Urrrr THecEMarkEn is rich in the sombre and weird land- 
scape of its deep valleys, and its mountains are dotted with 
numerous lakes. The hunter roams over its forests in search 
of game and wild reindeer; the angler finds in its streams and 
Jakes trout which send joy to his heart. 

A few miles from Rjukandfoss is Lake Mjis Vand. A 
mountain-path from the plateau above the fall passes through 
a grassy region, over which are scattered many seters. Mjis 
Vand is 2830 feet above the sea, and has a length of 27 miles. 
Ite shores are very irregular, its southern end dividing into 
two long narrow branches, while on the north it terminates in 
the midst of wilder scenery. A short distance from Aamotedal 
Church the good road gives place to a rough one, over which, 
however, a cart can pass, leading to the lower end of the lake 
called Kromviken, a route which I have often taken. The 
shores in many places are covered with large tracts called 
myr (moor); these are dangerous, being covered often only 
with a thin coat of grassy soil not strong enough to support 
the weight of a man. 

Here and there is a farm dating back almost to prehistoric 
ages. A new chapel, where service is held several times a 
year, and a school, stand close to the farm of Ilovden. The 
seters are mostly owned by the neighboring farmers, who 
derive a modest revenue by letting them. Many a pleasant 
day have I spent among the people of this lonely region. 

The amusements here are few, chiefly dances at the farms. 
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Occasionally they have a branvin frolic. When one of them 
goes to the town each farmer contributes a certain sum of 
money for buying the liquor, all of which when bonght in 
town is put in one keg; the division is made at the farm. I 
remember once, on arriving at a house, the farmer said, “ Pau), 
Dr. Dunk has come!” This is the name they sometimes give 
to the keg. Not knowing what he meant, I said, “Iam vory 
glad. Has he gone hunting in the mountains?” He perceived 
my mistake, but said nothing. In the evening I said, “ Where 
is Dr. Dunk? it is strange that he has not returned.” In a 
confidential way he replied, “The doctor is here ;” and, taking 
me into a smal] room, whispered, “ here he is; look at him.” 
I looked in the direction indicated, and saw the keg; laughing, 
he added, “ This is Dr, Dunk; when he comes to us who live 
in the mountains he is always welcome, for he makes our 
hearts merry.” Then the frolic began ; the farmers assembled, 
and did not leave the place till the keg was empty, and each 
lind drank his share. On the morrow they had the usual vio- 
Jent headache, and the farmer said, “Paul, Dr, Dunk is never 
80 nice the day after his arrival as the day he comes to us.” 

One of the great charms of travelling in the country is that 
enjoyed by the pedestrian, who, leaving the highway, follows 
the bridle or foot paths leading to the mountain passes, from 
which he obtains views of which the roads can give him no idea. 

There are few lakes where trout are so abundant as in Mjis 
Vand. There is hardly any clear river or lake in Norway 
where this fish is not found. There are really only two va- 
rieties, the Salmo eriow and the so-called Alpine trout (Salmo 
alpinus). In certain lakes, especially in those of Upper Thele- 
marken, the first attains a very large size; I have seen many 
weighing from six to twelve pounds, and in rare cases they 
reach twenty pounds, Both frequent the rivers and lakes; the 
latter, however, being found only in the north. In September 
and beginning of October they ascend the rivers to spawn, 
and large numbers of them are canght with nets, and salted 
for winter use. The flavor of this fish is most agreeable, and 
the flesh of a rose color; the farmers often cook the roe in 
cream—a delicious dish. 
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The huntsman and fisherman must know where to go. 
There are lakes and rivers in the mountains which swarm 
with trout. I have seen hundreds, even thousands, of wild 
: reindeer together, and 
much skill is required in 
order to approach them. 
One may be weeks with- 
out seeing a single one, 
and success depends on 
the direction of the wind. 
The deer always march 
against it, and with a 
change in its course will 
quickly disappear. Noth- 
ing afforded me greater 
pleasure than to go alone, 
with my Remington, a 
splendid light weapon, in 
search of these animals. This rifle is very popular among the 
Norwegians, who seem to prefer it to any other. 

From Mjis Vand a bridle-path leads to Totak Lake, 2170 
feet above the sea; it is about 17 miles in length, and widest 
at the south-easterly extremity. Its deep fjords penetrate like 
bays into the dark mountains, several of which rise 3000 feet 
above the sea; the contrast of deep-green water with the rocks 
produces a very striking and sombre effect. The costume 
of Upper Thelemarken is also less grotesque than that of the 
lower part of the province. The men dress in dark blue or 
Dlack jacket, waistcoat with silver buttons, and pantaloons of 
the same woollen material. The women wear a kerchief in a 
peculiar way over their head, and a dark homespun skirt. 

Many of the farm buildings are very old, some being oceu- 
pied by the descendants of families who lived there long be- 
fore the time of the plague (1850), and who were spared in 
that pestilence, which swept over the land like the shadow of 
death. Touching legends are told of that dreadful time, when 
the population of whole districts was destroyed. 

Ly this plague, which desclated Europe, whole districts of 
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Sweden and Norway were depopulated ; and there is a tradi- 
tion that in the province of Vermland only one man and one 
woman were left. The scourge also appeared in Iccland and 
Greenland: as no record of the flourishing colonies of the lat- 
ter is known to exist, the supposition is that the entire popu- 
lation was at that time destroyed. 

The church of Raudland is very old. As I left its ehurch- 
yard I came to a hollow which seemed peculiar. It was the 
spot which tradition points out as the grave of den brune 
Fornas hest (the brown horse of Fornes), the subject of a 
legend of the days of the Sorte déd (black death), called usu- 
ally by English-speaking people the “black plague.” The 
mountaineer who was with me became very sober as he told 
ine the story of the noble animal, as follows : 

The black plague reached Norway in 1849 and 1350, vis- 
ited its wildest mountain regions, and penctrated the remotest 
districts. In many places all the inhabitants of the hamlets 
and the farms perished, no one being left to tell the tale. The 
scourge came also to Thelemarken, and swept like an ava- 
lanche over Raudland and Mjis Vand. On the bank of the 
latter opposite Hovden was the farm of Fornes, to which the 
famous horse belonged. At that time there was no church 
at Hovden, and no chureh-yard, and the people had to wor- 
ship and be buried at Randland. Day after day, while the 
pestilence raged, the horse came to the church-yard bearing 
the bodies of the dead; and after awhile he began to know 
the way so well that he needed no guidance. Soon there was 
no one with strength enough to follow him; but, when the 
sleigh had been loaded with the bodies, he would go by himself 
to Randiand, and, after the people in charge of the graveyard 
had performed the burial rites, the intelligent animal retraced 
his steps homeward alone. Tho faithful creature had no rest, 
for as soon as he had returned to Mjis Vand it was time to 
go again with others of the dead; very often he was so weary 
that he staggered through the deep snow, sinking into it, and 
hardly having strength to extricate himself. When the snow 
was hard, he would go and come quickly ; if it was soft, he had 
to travel very slowly. The time finally arrived when the peo- 
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ple of Mjis Vand were all dead except one man. The plague 
attacked him ; and, knowing that it was fatal, he placed the 
snow-shoes on the horse’s feet, harnessed the animal, tied him- 
self with a cord upon the sleigh, and then died. The horse 
went slowly along with the last inhabitant of Mjés Vand to- 
wards the church-yard of Raudland; but on his way, when he 
had reached Falkeriset, 3040 feet above the sea, the highest 
hill between Mjés Vand and Raudland strand, he lost one of 
his snow-shoes. Finding that he could go no farther, as he 
kept sinking deeper and deeper into the snow at every step, 
he gave a powerful neigh, as if to call for help. The people 
of Raudland hearing him, came with other snow-shoes, and he 
continued his way. After the body had been buried the horse 
entered the church-yard, went to the grave of every one he had 
brought from Mjis Vand, and stopped a little while before 
each. His work was now done; the people he had known 
were all buried there; nobody needed his services any more. 
Slowly be went away, with his head down, towards one of 
the hollows between the moraines, a little east of the church ; 
and there, breaking his snow-shoes, he rolled himself into the 
hollow, put his head upon his breast, gave a sigh, and expired. 

“This place,” said the peasant, pointing to the hollow, “is 
atill called heste dokken (horse hole), and Fornes brun is still 
remembered by us; he was a noble horse, and we love to tell 
the story to our children as our fathers told it to us, so that his 
name may go down to future generations. Yes,” he added, 
“it was a sad time for Norway; at Odefjeld, at the other ex- 
tremity of the lake, only one married woman was left.” 

The parsonage was at no great distance; the pastor had two 
other churches under his charge, one of which was that of Mjiis 
Vand, where he held services six times a year. He was some- 
what of a poet, and had published some hymns; he was frank 
in his manner, liberal in his views, and truly hospitable. 

The Lutheran Church is the national church of Norway and 
Sweden, and it is only within recent times that other sects 
have been allowed to build houses of worship; but even to 
this day certain offices cannot be held except by Lutherans. 

Not far from the church is the aveicnt farm of Raudland, 
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with a stabbur, said to have been built about a.n. 1000. Near 
the shore is the farm of Berge, embracing eight buildings— 
the dwelling-honse being a type of Thelemarken architecture. 
On the left of the entrance was a room about 20 feet square, 
with the usual open fireplace in the corner—furnished with a 
large table, painted red, a wooden bench, and a few oddly- 
shaped chairs, each made of the trank of a tree; the windows 
consisted of small panes of glass. In two of the corners of 
the room beds had been constructed which resembled tho 
bunks on shipboard. These bunks were gaudily painted, and 
the frame made fast to the ceiling, which was not more than 
8 feet high. A bright-colored sideboard, as tall as the room, 
and fastened to the wall, contained plates, glass, spoons, ete. 
Three windows, in two of which were pots of flowers, gave 
sufficient light. The floor was dirty, for it was only washed 
every Saturday, aud people were continually going in and out 
with muddy shoes. Facing the dwelling-house was the stal- 
bur, probably over five hundred years old; but I saw much 
older wooden buildings in varions parts of Norway. The pict- 
ure (page 419) gives a good idea of a stabbur. I ascended a 
steep ladder to the upper story, to which entrance was gained 
by the use of an enormous key; the door turned upon strange- 
looking hinges, and the only light came through the fanci- 
ful open wood-work of the piazza. There was an aspect of 
the Middle Ages in the dark room, for everything in it was 
old and odd; the principal objects were hnge chests, upon 
which were written the names of the owners; each of the 
three daughters of Rickard, the owner of the place, had her 
own chest marked with her name, whose contents would form 
an important part of her dowry, in the shape of wearing ap- 
parel and trinkets. Upon cross-poles hung fourteen sheep- 
sking as white as snow; women’s skirts and dresses embroid- 
ered in silver; several table-cloths, with fanciful crochet-work 
at each end, and blankets of bright colors from Vossevangen, 
were disposed about the room. There was a bed where for- 
merly the husband and wife slept; but since the girls had 
grown up all had chambers in the house previously described. 
The room below contained on one side large grain-bins placed 
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closely together; also stores of mutton, salted bacon, bags of 
flour, and baskets containing wool, some of which had been 
earded. Rickard and his wife Sigrid were exceedingly hos- 
pitable; and Torbjér, Sigrid, and Ingeborg—their danghters— 
were models of thrift. The many pleasant days I have spent 
at Berge will long be remembered. 

Among the ancient customs of the rural population that 
still prevail in many parts of the country is that of “bun- 
dling,” called here friert, which really means “courtship.” 
I have occasionally witnessed it, and it has afforded me at 
times mach amusement. 

On Saturday it is nsual for the parents, who wish to have a 
good night’s rest, and do not want to be kept awake by con- 
stant knockings, to leave the doors open; for, if they are 
blessed with many daughters, they may be sure that there will 
be no end of visitors. The dameels often live far away; con- 
sequently the lovers may have to walk miles, perhaps, on very 
dark nights, over snow and frozen lakes, or through winding 
and dangerous mountain-paths, when the weather is intensely 
cold ; but nothing seems to check their determination except 
a drenching rain-storm. It is generally arranged that the hour 
of arrival shall be after the old folks have retired. 

This absence of guile in many districts can hardly be be- 
Jieved or conceived by a stranger. When returning tired and 
wet from the hunt, or some mountain excursion, to a friend's 
farm, I have been put to bed by some female member of the 
family as if I had been a child, and tacked up with the admo- 
nition to sleep quietly, with a pleasant “good-night.” Early 
the next morning a cup of coffee is brought to you in bed, 
either by mother or daughter. 
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Songadal.—A Storm in the Mountains—Loncly Horses—Coming to a Swtor— 
Mountain Wandering —Arrival at Becrunuten,—The Approzch of Winter.—From 
Grungedal to Haukelid Fjelds.—The Staa Lake-—Haukelid Seter.—A Snow. 
storm.—Knut Bjérgufsen.—Havrodal Farm.—Ole Havredal.—A Feast nt Huvro- 
dal—On the Way to Réldal,—Weloame at Réldal,—-Across to the Hardanger. 


Tux scenery of the upper end of Lake Totak is impres- 
sive, the Raudland fjelds rising 2810 feet above its deep green 
water. From here the narrow Songadal, in one place entirely 
blocked by immense rocks, wends its way in a north-westerly 
direction. While roaming alone towards the Songa Lake, in- 
tending from there to reach the mountain farm of Barunnten, 
1 was overtaken by a fearful storm. The rain was cold, and 
the wind was blowing almost a gale; the mist was so thick 
that I could not recognize the ontlines of the mountains as 
landmarks, and I lost my way. As I was wandering, trying 
to find the path, I came upon a seter, where I found two men 
from Lower Thelemarken, who had charge of some cattle. 
The sight was most welcome, for it was getting dark. They 
proved to be old acquaintances. Great was their astonish- 
ment when I entered the hut; they tried their best to enter- 
tain me, pat more logs on the fire, and gave me of their home. 
ly food with delight. Kittel, a bright fellow, said, jokingly, 
“Friend Paul, this is the Kong's hotel;” and we had a good 
langh over it, for the place was very uninviting. Dirty straw 
on the ground was our bed, and the sheepskins were far from 
clean. They apologized for the poor accommodation they 
had to offer me, and said that, if it had not been so late, they 
would have taken me to a girl seter,“ which you know, Paul,” 
they added, “is much cleaner than those belonging to men.” 

The next day, the weather having become fair, I bade good- 
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bye to my friends and continued my hunting all alone, the 
district being well known to me. On the way I was snd- 
denly startled by a heavy tramping, and a group of eleven 
horses, which seemed overjoyed at the sight of man, came 
towards me gambolling and frisking; they belonged to dif- 
ferent sseters, and had been left to browse for the summer. 
One day it was dark when I reached a seter, a plain stone 
hut, where I could see the light of a blazing fire through the 
cracks of the door, and hear the sound of voices. I knocked, 
and said, “ Won’t you open the door to the stranger?” Soon 
the wooden bolt, which is used to prevent the cattle from 
getting in, was drawn, and I saw two women, one a young 
girl of about twenty years, and the other older. The hut was 
clean; a bed was perched high up, and on one side was the 
fireplace; on the shelves were vessels containing milk. The 
women in charge did not compare favorably, either in looks 
or tidiness, with those we had met in the Hardanger seters. 
This seter had 26 milch cows, 20 head of cattle, and 2 horses. 
The place was on the bank of a mountain stream—the Va- 
lasjj—which empties into the Songa Vand. 

The journey northward over the Sauerflot was very pleas- 
ant, as the platean was undulating, the ground firm under- 
foot, and the morasses hard on account of the dry summer. 
Cairns of stones several fect in height had been placed at 
short distances apart, almost always in sight of each other, 
to show the way, and the country was covered everywhere 
with lichen. 

Not far from Songa Vand is the lonely mountain farm of 
Berunuten, where I was received with great kindness by the 
family. 

The sudden cold snaps warned me that winter in the higher 
regions was coming. From Berunuten I went into Grungedal, 
and found myself on the superb high-road which crosses from 
Hardanger to Christiania, intending to traverse the Haukélid 
fjelds to Roldal, and thenee to Odde. Qn the way I noticed 
in deep bogs large fir-trees—no doubt remains of extensive 
forests, where now young trees could-not grow. The swamps 
in many parts of Norway are encroaching on the dry land. 
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The darkness at night in deep valleys overshadowed by 
mountains is so intense, before snow has fallen to cover the 
ground, and when the sky is clondy, that sometimes one can- 
not see two steps before him; I have myself, on several occa- 
sions, after moving a few paces from a door, been unable for 
awhile to find it again, and felt the same sensation of bewil- 
derment that I have experienced in a blinding snow-storm. 

From Grungedal, a poor district with a few farms, the road 
ascends gradually to the Haukelid fjelds, skirting many lonely 
Jakes. On the shores of the Vaagslid Vand is the comfortable 
farm of Botnen, and farther on Vaagslid farm. The highest 
Jake, and the last on the route, is the Staa, 3010 feet above the 
sea: there ended the road which is in the course of construc- 
tion; the laborers had left for their homes, as at that late 
season of the year work had to be suspended. 

On the shores of the Staa Vand is Haukelid seter, which is 
now a comfortable mountain-house, having been built by the 
Government for the accommodation of travellers. I reached 
the place just in time to escape a snow-storm, which lasted the 
whole of the night and part of the following morning. It 
was the last day of September, and the year before at the same 
spot J had experienced similar weather; the difficulty I had 
in crossing the mountains with my friends from Réldal came 
back vividly before me, for we had to tramp in the new-fallen 
snow, often sinking to our waists, and falling against the partly 
concealed rocks. 

Friend Knut Bjérgufsen, who had now charge of the place, 
gave me a most hearty weleome: a good, honest fellow he is, 
and within the hospitable walls of the house the time was far 
from seeming long. 

‘When the weather became fair he proposed to me to visit 
the farm of Havredal, on Lake Bordal, 2830 feet above the 
sea, I accepted at once, for Ole Ormsen, the owner, was a 
good friend of mine. Soon after this we started, and, after a 
brisk walk of four or five miles in an easterly direction, came 
to the place. Ole could hardly believe his eyes when he saw 
me. He immediately produced a bottle of spirits, of which 
he kept a small stock for special occasions; he drank a kal in 
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my honor, and welcomed me to his farm; a feast was then pre- 
pared, and it was late when we retired. To Knut and me was 
given the guest-room up-stairs, and we slept in very comfort- 
able beds. Ole and Knut came to the conclusion that if I 
wished to cross to Réldal I must hurry, or the snow might be- 
come too deep; and both were to take me there. After anoth- 
er day of feasting at Haukelid ster, and the drinking of the 
last two bottles of Knut’s port, early the next morning, with 
a clear sky, we started for Rildal, where we arrived before 
dark. 

Lake Réldal, 1200 feet above the sca, is in a deep hollow sur- 
rounded on all sides by mountains. At its northern extremity 
is the chureh, and farms are numerons on its shores. Ole and 
Knut found themselves at home, for, like myself, they had 
here a number of good friends. learty was the welcome 
given to me by my comrades, who had crossed with me the 
year before; the same round of feasting was here repeated at 
different farms—at Rabbi, Hagen, Haugen, Yuvet, and others 
—where I had to tell all I had done since I had left. Among 
my friends was old Jakob, who loved to talk about literature 
and travels while lis son-in-law was inaking boots; he was al- 
ways sorry when I wanted to leave, and never failed to say, 
“ Come soon again, and have another talk.” 

The road from Réldal to Odde is very steep after leaving 
the lake, and traverses a broken, wild region, whose landscape 
delights the beholder; and after one of these abrupt descents 
Odde is reached. There I found the inner part of the Har- 
danger fjord frozen for two or three miles, and the steamer 
had to lic along-side the ice. Winter had come. 
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GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 


In Sweden the legislative power of the people is vested in the Riksdag 
(Diet), which is divided into two chambers, called first aud second, kay- 
ing co-ordinate jurisdiction. Members of the first chamber are clected for 
nine years; in the country districts, which include all cities and towns 
having a population of less than 25,000 inhabitants, by the Landsting 
(Legislative Assembly of the province), and in the cities having 4 popu- 
lation of more than 25,000, by the Stadsfuilmigtige (Town Delegates). 
‘The proportion of representation is one member for every 25,000 of the 
people, To be cligible to the office, the candidate must be thirty-five 
years of age or over, and have possessed, for three years previously, real es- 
tate valued at least 80,000 kronor, or have received for three years from 
capital or labor a yearty income of 4000 kronor. Even though possessed 
of these qualifications, if he lose any of them after election he must at 
ouce resign his office. There is no salary sttached to the place. 

The members of the sccond chamber are elected for three years, In 
the country each judicial district (Hiirad) having over 40,000 inhabitants 
is entitled to two members, The cities elect one for every 10,000 inhab- 
itants, Small towns of less population are united into one constituency, 
sufficiently large to entitle them to representation. The election takes 
place either by direct vote, or by electors chosen by the voters, The 
tight to vote belongs to all persons who own real estate of the assessed 
value of 1000 kronor, or who lease real estate worth 6000 kronor, or who 
have an income of 800 kronor from labor or capital. The candidate must 
be not less than twenty-five years of age, The election is supervised by 
select-men in the country, and by magistrates in the cities. The members 
receive a salary of 1200 kronor for cvery regular session of four months, 
Those who are not present at the opening of the session are fined, and 
none are allowed to resign without lawful reasons. The king bas tle 
Tight to veto laws, except those relating to taxes, appropriations, etc., 
where the Diet has absolute control. 

In Norway the legislative power of the people is vested ue Oe Stor: 
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thing. The cities electing one-third, and the country the remaining two- 
thirds of its members; these are chosen for three years—the duration of 
each Storthing. 

The elections are made through electors, of whom in the cities there is 
one for every fifty, in the country one fur every hundred voters, To have 
the right of voting one must be not less than twenty-five years of age, and 
own a taxable farm, or have leased one for at least five years, or hold a 
government office, or have a license as master of a tradc. In the cities 
or hamlets one must possess real estate of the value of 1200 kronor. 

To be eligible to the Storthing, the candidate must be thirty years of 
age, and, if an alien, must have resided for ten years in the country. No 
one who has been elected can decline except for good reasons, During 
tie session they are exempted from the operations of the civil laws, ex- 
cept in criminal cases, and, as also in Sweden, cannot be held to answer 
for their utterances in the Thing. King’s ministers, or persons attached 
to their offices, or at court, or receiving a court pension, cannot become 
candidates. ; 

The Storthing assembles every year in Christiania, for a regular term 
of two months, Ifa further sitting becomes necessary, the sanction of the 
king is required, who may for extraordinary reasons convene it in some 
other place, or cal! an extra session, in which case it must adjourn before 
the next regular session, 

The Storthing selects from its number one-quarter of its members, who 
constitute the Lagthing; the other three-quarters form the Odelsthing. 
Each Thing has a separate organization, and nominates its President and 
Secretary, The meetings are held with open doors, and the voting is done 
viva voce. Every bill must be brought up, in the first instance, in the Odels- 
thing, either by one of its members or by the government representative, 
who is onc of the king’s counsellors, If the bill passes, it is then sent to 
the Lagthing. If twice rejected, both chambers meet, and a majority of 
two-thirds is necessary to pass the act. The sanction of the king is re- 
quired before the bill becomes a law; but his veto is merely suspensive, 
for if a bill passes three consecutive Storthings it becomes a law without 
his sanction. It was in that manner that the law abolishing titles of 
nobility was enacted. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


Sweden is divided into lin. The highest executive officer in each is 
the governor, The next is the Kronofogde (Crown bailiff), of whom there 
is one in each judicial district, and his subordinates are called linamin, 

Each Jan is possessed of a Landsting, whose merabers are chosen by 
the voters of the towns or judicial districts, This body is composed of 
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at least twenty members, who receive no compensation, and are elected 
for two years, It has to deliberate and decide about the gencral affairs 
of the lin, with regard to its internal economy, the development of agri- 
culture and industries, communications, health, instruction, etc. It holds 
one regular session in each year, which lasts not longer than cight days; 
but can also assemble in extra session, either of its own motion or by or- 
der of the king, who moreover appoints its presiding officer. It ulso has 
the right to impose the taxes necessary for raising the amounts appropri- 
ated, and to negotiate loans; but the approval of the Crown is necessary 
jn case of taxes running for more than five years, and in making loans for 
a longer time than the same period, and also in disposing of public prop- 
erty. To other enactments the consent of the governor is required to be 
riven, and in case of his refusal the Landsting has the right of appeal to 
the Crown. The relation of the communities to the State is such that, 
while some of their enactments, to be valid, require the approval of the 
Crown, which may refuse its consent, yet the latter cannot encroach upon 
their rights of self-government by imposing unwelcome measures upon 
them, 

Dependent on the State, but with a great deal of freedom of action, are 
also the communities within the lia, composed of one or more parishes, 
with their separate administrations. In all parish matters, every tax- 
payer, with the exception of those paying the very lowest amounts, has 
a right to vote, The church meeting (Kyrkostdmma) of the parish hag 
charge of everything pertaining to the church and its property, public 
schools, salaries of pastors and teachers, etc., and is formed by all voters 
of the Lutheran persuasion, with the pastor as its chairman, 

At this meeting there are sclected for a term of four years a church and 
aschool council. The former manages church affairs, and exercises a kind 
of disciplinary supervision, while the latter governs the schools. AT oth- 
er parish affiirs devolve upon the communal meeting (Kommunalstiim- 
ma), composed of all legal voters of the community, who vote in propor- 
tion to the communal taxes paid by each individual. A board of select- 
men is chosen, having from three to cleven members, and constitutes the 
oxecutive committee of the meeting. It has charge of the property of 
the parish, levies and collects taxes needed for its purposes, and makes 
estimates for receipts and expenses, to be submitted to the full body, 
which, however, can delegate its authority to a committee composed of 
the select-men, together with three times as many of its own number, 
which is especially designated for this purpose, and holds office for a term 
of three years, But only the entire meeting decides about the sale of real 
estate, imposing taxes for a longer period than five years, about elections, 
etc, Even the latter, however, cannot sell real estate, or negotiate loans 
to run for more than two years, without the sanction of the Crown. 
Every town constitutes a community by itself, its communal meeting be- 
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ing called General Town Council. But where the population exceeds 
8000, the legislative functions are exercised by the Town Delegates, chos- 
en at a General Town Council for four years, to the number of twenty to 
sixty, according to population, The exccutive administration in the town, 
both on its behalf and that of the State, is in the bands of the magis- 
trates, consisting of the Aldermen and the Mayor, who is appointed by 
the Crown on the recommendation of the burghers, who nominate three 
persons from whom to make a selection as Mayor, The property is man- 
aged by a Board of Finance, selected by the delegates, or, where these do 
not exist, by the General Town Council. 

Norway is divided into Amts, corresponding to the Swedish Lan, and 
its highest executive officer is the Amtmand, The Amts are divided into 
Fogderier (Bailiwicks), in each of which there is one Foged, who is assist- 
ed by Lensmend—generally one in every parish, In the towns the func 
tions of the Foged are exercised by the Byfogde, who is also invested 
with judicial powers. The Foged collects taxes and judgments, and gen- 
erally superintends the execution of the laws, 

For commanal affairs every parish bas a Formandskab, the members 
of which are chosen by the voters, For important cases 9 triple number 
are added. Every Formandskab chooses its own chairman. The admin- 
istration in the cities is about the same. All the chairmen within an Amt 
assemble once a year with the Amtmand and all the Fogders to discuss 
the affairs of the Amt. Appropriations, asscssments, etc., arc made by 
them, The decisions of this body are submitted to the Amtmand for ap- 
proval, with right of appeal to the Crown. 





ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 


Justice in Sweden is administered by three different Courts, 
Radstuguratt (Town Court). 
Haradsritt (istrict Court). 

High Courts (Hofratt): there are three—one in Stockholm, another in 
JSnképing, and the third in Christianstad. 

Supreme Court (Hégsta Domstolen). 

‘The local court in the cities is composed of the Mayor and Aldermen: 
in the country, of a judge and twelve jurymen (Némndemiin), the latter 
being elected by the real estate owners of their respective districts. Rach 
judge has within his district one or more circuits, In the larger citics 
there are, besides, police courts, having jurisdiction in minor criminal of- 
fences. . 

Judges must be graduates of one of the Universities, They are ap- 
pointed by the King on the recommendation of the High Court (Hofritt). 


Local Courts, composed of { 
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‘They hold office for life, and in case they retire are pensioned. They 
cannot be dismissed without trial. 

In Norway justice is administered by four different courts, three of 
which have jurisdiction in both civil and criminal cases, These are: 

Communal Courts of Arbitration (Forligelscs, Kommissioner), before 
which all civil cases are first brought for agreement, with the object of 
avoiding lawsuits, The members of this court are elected by the voters, 

District Courts, each of which has one judge, in the towns called Town 
Judge, and in the country District Judge: these in important cases asso- 
cinte with them four assistant judges, appointed by the Amtmand, In 
Christiania there is, however, a separate City Court (Byret), with a judge 
and assistant judges, from whose decision appeals are taken direct to the 
Supreme Court. 

‘The Superior Courts (Stifts Overretter), of which there are five, one each 
in Christiania, Christiansand, Bergen, Trondhjem, and Tromsd, 

The Supreme Court (Héieste Ret). 

The Judges are nominated by the King, 





FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 


‘The Press enjoy the utmost freedom, being amenable to the law only 
for publications against public morals, against defumation of character, 
ete. A majority of two-thirds of the jury is necessary for conviction. 

No man, either in Norway or Sweden, can now be imprisoned for debt 
unless it has been contracted fraudulently. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


Swedish railways... 2... 4200 miles. 
Norwegian “nearly... ... 1000. 


The new ronda are built by the State, while all have to be kept in repair 
by the land-owners, ench having s certain length to maintain in good 
order, proportioned to the amount of land he owns. 
‘The total length of ail the Swedish common roads is 35,000 miles, 
Norwegian 2.00... ee ec cece eee eee 14,000 


of which of King’s roads, or highways, there are in Sweden 12,308“ 
In Norway ...... SipeniaW waaeinstats BEE a wes 4,350 “ 


Canals in Sweden, 28 in number; the total length is 465 milea 
In Norway there are only a few short canals. 
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DISEASES. 


The most prevalent diseases of Scandinavia are ‘scarlatins, typhoid 
fever, measles, whooping-cough, small-pox (rarely epidemic), diarrhea, 
dysentery, consumption, pnenmonia, and cancer. The cholera first showed 
itself in 1832, and has since then appeared at varying intervals more or 
less cpidemically. Intermittent and remittent fevers are very rare. Ty- 
phoid fever is the most prevalent epidemic. 

The most terrible curse of Norway is leprosy (Zlephantiasis Graco- 
rum), This is quite common on the west coast, from 59° to 69° latitude, 
but is rarely met with beyond these. Innumerable experiments and de- 
vices have been tried by the medical profession of the country, with a 
view of finding an effectual remedy for this scourge, but so far without 
avail, Little of this disease is found in Sweden; only seventy or eighty are 
afflicted with it, and these chiefly in the province of Helsingland. Five 
large hospitals have been crected for its treatment in Norway. Of these, 
the three largest are located at Trondhjem, Molde, and Bergen. These 
contain, on an average, from 2100 to 2200 paticnts. Nearly all the lepers 
are from the fishing districts. 

I visited these hospitals at first with fear and trembling, for I had the 
popular idea that the disease is contagious. The servants of these hos- 
pitals are not lepers, snd many have been in this service for years; some 
of the doctors have heen attending the patients for long periods, and no 
one has ever caught it. These hospitals are fine buildings, especially that 
at Bergen. Physicians of experience and reputation, whose writings are 
known throughout Europe and America, are in constant attendance, and 
devote their lives to the treatment of this malady, which has engaged the 
attention of the Norwegian Government for years. 

To a stranger unaccustomed to sce this disease, a visit to the rooms 
where the patients are suffering in its different stages discloses a piti- 
ful sight. In some the fingers had dropped off, im others the face and 
body were covered with spots; several were made blind; in some the 
bones seemed to have disappeared from the hands or feet, rendering them 
helpless; others appeared almost as white as milk. Ouc poor fellow, who 
seemed to be near his end, had a book of Psalms before him, 

Each room had several beds, and everything was of the utmost cleanli- 
ness, The male and female patients were kept separated by a very strict 
watch, 

In the kitchen the cooking was done by steam; the bakery was exceed- 
ingly clean, but the worst part to me was the laundry, which suggested 
horrible ideas. The dining-room was pleasant, and the food wus good. 
Some of the patients can do light work, such as making fishing-nets, etc. 

Among those who have made this fearful disease their study there is 
great difference of opinion; some think it is hereditary. Many people, a8 
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soon as they show signs of leprosy, are taken to the hospital, and often 
after a few years are sent back apparently cured; but in most cases the 
disease reappears, perhaps from neglect to take the medicines uscd as 
proventives, I think there is no question that it is hereditary. Like 
consumption, insanity, drunkenness, vice, it may be a long time before it 
appears; persons well advanced in life get it, and in that case the fact 
is generally established that one or both of their parents died of it; ut 
other times it is discovered that it has passed over a gencration, Dr. 
Hansen, of Bergen, in Norway, has examined the nodes in this disense, 
and has been abie to find « minute bacillus, which is always present in 
sufficient numbers to account for the symptom; but he has fiiled as yet 
to discover the conditions of its life and development, At Bergen I vis 
ited the school attached to the hospital: many of the children to u stran- 
ger appeared without any of the symptoms of the discasc, while others 
had it in various stages. 

Geitre.—The proof that this disease cannot be attributed to the drink- 
ing of snow-water, 9s is generally believed in Switzerland, is that it is 
hardly known in Norway or Sweden; I never saw a ense among the 
Lapps; the four or five I met were in sparsely settled districts, and were 
imbecile, and in two cases perfectly idiotic. 

Oretinism and Idiocy—Persons thus afflicted are generally deformed 
and puny, unable to walk or speak, and have no idea of cleanliness. I 
found them in rare instances in mountains and valleys, in wooded and 
poor districts; but always where the population was scanty, and where 
intermarriage had often taken place in the same family. 

Insanity—There are in Sweden nine insane asylums, with 1322 beds, 
and the number of patients averages 1800. In Norway there are ten i 
sane asylums, with 986 beds, and the number of patients treated 1500. 
Here as in other countries the majority of cases are hereditary. In lonv- 
iy or thinly populated districts, where the farms are far apart, and where 
social enjoyment is hardly known, there are the most insane people; many 
are religiously crazy. 
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